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“Life Aint in Holdin’ a Good Ha 
but in Playin’ a Poor Hand Wel 


LoFe AIN'T IN 
HOLDIN' A Goan 





HERE 18 NO FINER THING IN THE WORLD than 
courage. It is the warm and beautiful 
flame which lights the fires of ambition in 
every man’s soul and burns a forward path 
through every difficulty. 

It is easy to be courageous when the odds are in 
your favor. But the greater hero is the man who 
smiles a brave smile when days are darkest and 
keeps on fighting toward the ultimate goal—“to the 
last a warrior unafraid.” 

As Grantland Rice so beautifully expresses it:— 


“God grant that in the strife and stress 

Which all must face who linger here— 
Upon the Field of Hopelessness 

Or with the laurel swinging near, 
Upon the world’s red firing line 

The battle of the strong and weak— 
The fate of all the Fates be mine— 

I will not show the Yellow Streak. 


If Fortune play me false or fair— 
If, from the shadowlands I creep 
Up to the heights and linger there, 
Or topple downward to the deep— 
On up the rigged path of fame, 
Where one man falls—another mounts; 
God grant that I play out the game, 
For there is nothing else that counts.” 


As the old cowboy saying goes—“Life ain’t in 
heldin’ a good hand, but in playin’ a poor hand well.” 
What if you did have to leave school when you 
were but a boy! What if you have been working 
for years at a small salary with little or no chance 


for advancement! Do you think that makes any 
difference to a real fighter? 

What you have done with your time up to now 
accounts for what you are Today. 

What you do with your time from now on will 
decide what you will be Tomorrow. 

Your hands can’t earn the money you need. But 
your head can—and will /!—if you give it the chance, 
‘ No matter what your age—your education—or 
our means, you can get out of the rut and make good 
in a big way if you grit your teeth and say “I will.” 


By R.C. Templeton 


D* you want to advance in Business? In Adve 
tising? In Salesmanship? Many of the com 
’s foremost Sales and Advertising Managey 
Chief Clerks, Accountants, Office Managers, Boot. 
keepers, and Private Secretaries have won succey 
with the help of the International Correspondeng 
Schools. More students have been enrolled in th 
I, C. S. Business Courses than in any other busines 
courses in the country. 

Would you like to be a first-elass Draftsma, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Civil or Steam Engineer? A 
Chemist? An Architect? A Building Contractor? 
An Automobile Expert? ‘Thousands of men har 
climbed into big jobs in the technical profession 
through I. C. S. help. 

The I. C. S. is the biggest and oldest correspop- 
dence school in the world. For thirty years, it ha 
been helping men out of routine drudgery into work 
they like—helping. them to win advancement, » 
have happy, prosperous homes, to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 

How much longer are you going to wait befor 
taking the step that is bound to bring you mor 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait fir 
years and then realize what the delay has cost you? , 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 

. C. S. in the quiet of your own home will prepare 
you for the position you want. 


Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligat 
ing yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 
It takes only a moment of your time, but it is the 
most important thing you can do today. Right now 
is the time to say “I will.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A HATFUL OF JEWELS. 


N the 
Pullman, 


drawing-room of ‘the 
shortly before the 

night train pulled out 

Pittsburgh, Mrs. MacNichol 
gave her husband the surprise. She ac- 
cepted and returned the pressure of 
Angus MacNichol’s iron-gray mus- 
tache on her lips; then, making certain 
that the door was closed, she drew from 
beneath the travéling cloak at her side 
a capacious beaded hand bag and de- 
liberately poured into her husband’s 
derby a tumbled mass of diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls, set in gold and plati- 
num. Bracelets, brooches, and earrings 
of quaint design, a rope of alternate 


for - 


diamonds and pearls, a tiara blazing in 
blue-white and ruby-red, several rings, 
and a curious diamond cross attached 
to a gold chain—all these glittered in a 
riot of iridescence at which the tall, 
dignified owner of the hat stared in be- 
wilderment. 

“What in thunder——” he began. 

“Now, don’t swear, Angus!” broke 
in the plump, still handsome, matron, 
hack comfortably. “You can 
things and mind them until 
But I positively de- 
cline to travel all night in these danger- 
ous times with half a million dollars’ 
worth of jewelry under my pillow, to 
say nothing of the bother of getting the 
things to the bank in Pittsburgh to- 
morrow.” 


leaning 
take these 
you come home. 
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“But what am I to do with this 
young jewelry shop in New York?” 
demanded Angus MacNichol desper- 
ately. “It won’t be safe at the hotel, 
and. ” 

A tap came to the door, and the lady 
hastily threw her cloak over the hat. 
It was Felice, her maid. 

“The train will start in three min- 
utes, the conductor says,’ announced 
Felice, “and I thought ‘s 

“Very well. Just wait out there till 
Mr. MacNichol goes.” Then, as he 
closed the door: ‘Now, Angus, hurry!” 

Hastily he stowed the jewels away in 
various pockets, kissed his wife again, 
grabbed his hat, and a minute later was 
on the platform, walking slowly toward 
the exit. Angus MacNichol was an im- 
portant man, with large interests in the 
railroad, so he was permitted to pass 
the gate and go aboard the train to see 
his wife off, a privilege not enjoyed 
by many persons. 

There was a limousine waiting for 
him, and he gave the liveried chauffeur 
a hurried order to drive to the Hotel 
Regalia, on Fifth Avenue, his mind 
altogether on the precious contents of 
his various pockets. 

“Were’s the Regalia, sir,” said the 
chauffeur, in what seemed to Mr. 
MacNichol the next moment, although 
the trip had taken more than ten min- 
utes. 

“All 


right !” Angus MacNichol 


stepped out, his hands involuntarily ~ 


wandering over the outside of his bulky 
pockets to assure himself that his treas- 
ure was still safe. “That will be all. 
Have some one tell Mrs. van Tone that 
her mother, Mrs. MacNichol, got away 
safely, and thank her for the use of 
the car. Say I will call on her to- 
morrow.” 

“Very good, sir. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night!” Angus~ MacNichol 
strode into the lofty, palatial lobby of 
the Hotel Regalia and went straight to 
a telephone booth. Then he gave a 


curt word or two of instruction at the 
desk and went up in the elevator to 
his suite on the third floor. 

Angus MacNichol was president and 
principal owner of the great Mac- 
Nichol Steel & Iron Works, covering 
many grimy acres on the outskirts of 
Pittsburgh. This city’s roaring vol- 
canic furnaces and mighty steel rolls 
steadily hurled forth railroad equip- 
ment in thousands of tons, armor plate 
for forts and battleships, reénforced 
walls for bank vaults and prison dun- 
geons, titanic girders for bridges that 
would be marvels of modern engineer- 
ing, uncountable beams and pillars for 
skyscrapers in a hundred cities—any- 
thing and everything in which can be 
employed the magic metal that is the 
main reliance of all industrial progress. 

During the war the MacNichol 
works had turned out munitions, 
Angus MacNichol was a millionaire 
many times over. So it was that he 
occupied the finest suite in the aristo- 
cratic Hotel Regalia; and now, when 
he entered it, with his pockets full of 
jewelry he didn’t know what to do 
with, he threw himsélf upon a splendid 
chatse longue. 

Presently he was striding up and 
down the three spacious apartments of 
the suite, chafing at the velvet carpet, 
which deadened his footsteps, and 
sniffing irritably at the luxury around 
him—his own “den” in Pittsburgh was 
covered with linoleuam—when a rap 
drew him quickly to the door. 

The well-built, steady-eyed man in 
an unobtrusive business suit, standing 
outside, stepped forward in response 
to Angus MacNichol’s eager welcome 
and took the outstretched hand. Then 
he closed the door and looked at the 
steel magnate questioningly. 

The steady-eyed man was TI 
dyke Flint, the famous criminal inves- 
tigator and detective, whose reputation 
as a solver of inscrutable mysteries was 
as wide overseas as in his own country. 


yrn- 





Thorndyke Flint’s Bank Mystery 


“l’m in a deuce of a fix, Flint,” 
blurted out the millionaire. “Want 
you to help me.” 

Thorndyke Flint’s grave face re- 
laxed into a slight smile. “I supposed 
so when you gave orders that I was to 
come straight up without being an- 
nounced. It is not often that a visitor 
can get to a great captain of industry 
in this informal way.” 

“Piffle!” snapped the other. “There’s 
nevet been any red tape between you 
and me, has there? Sit down, if you 
can find one of these ornamental chairs 
that will hold you. Here, take this!” 
He brought forward an armchair that 
looked fairly substantial, and, as 
Thorndyke Flint seated himself, at the 
same time accepting a cigar from Mr. 
MacNichol’s cigar case, he dragged the 
iamond-and-ruby tiara from one of 
his pockets and clapped it on the table 
under the detective’s nose. 

“Look at that infernal gimcrack!” 
exploded Angus. “And these!” Out 
came a handful of rings and a brace- 
let, to be placed by the side of the tiara. 
“And this!’’ The rope of pearls and 
diamonds. “And this other junk!” He 
produced the rest of the jewelry given 
to him by his wife and looked at the 
glittering heap disgustedly. 

“IT believe I recognize that coronet— 
or tiara,” remarked Thorndyke Flint 
quietly, as he lighted his cigar. “And 
the rope of pearls and diamonds is 
somewhat familiar. So is the diamond 
cross.” 

“Of course it is,” returned Mac- 
Nichol. “You saw it, and the neck- 
lace and tiara, too, when they all ar- 
rived from Europe and you helped me 
get them through the custom house a 
year ago. If you had been at my daugh- 
ter’s house last night, Mrs. van Tone’s, 
you’d have seén Mrs. MacNichol wear- 
ing most of this stuff.” 

“I did see it,” 
smoking, “I 


said Flint, calmly 
was at the reception.” 


f 

“You were?” exclaimed the million- 
aire in surprise. “TI didn’t seeyou.”’ , 

“Possibly not. I was there on busi- 
ness and did not stay long.” He smiled. 
“These are the Brazzalona diamonds, 
as they are generally called.” 

“Of course they are, and I wish they 
were still in Vienna, or Hades,” 
growled Angus MacNichol. “But my 
wife happened to see them when we 
were in Europe, and this Grand Duke 
Francis Carl, of Brazzalona, was hard 
up. So here they are, and I have an 
idea the fact is known already to some 
of the slick crooks of this city. They 
are always in wireless touch with any- 
thing in the way of loot.” 

“I understand,” said Thorndyke 
Flint, still composedly smoking. ‘You 
are afraid to keep them here in the 
hotel, you can’t well get at any secure 
place for them at this hour in the eve- 
ning, and you want me to tell you what 
to do. Haven’t you any proper boxes 
for these things? You don’t usually 
carry them around loose, do you?” 

“Of ourse not!” MacNichol 
stepped over to a clothespress and 
brought out a large black leather bag. 
“The regitlar jewel cases are all in here, 
six of them.” He took the cases out 
one by one, handsome leather-covered 
receptacles, lined with silk and velvet, 
and fitted the various pieces of jewelry 
into their places. 

It took him five minutes or more,to 
do this, during which Thorndyke Flint, 
enjoying his cigar, shot a keen glance 
over as much of the three rooms as he 
could see from where he sat and finally 
concentrated his gaze on the glittering 
ornaments, as they were slipped into 
the cases. Flint knew every piece in 
the famous Brazzalona’ diamonds, from 
the magnificent tiara to the blazing 
cross, and he satisfied himself that the 
entire precious collection was before 
him now. 

“Put the cases in that bag and come 
on,” he urged, when MacNichol had 
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reached the end of his task. ‘We can 
get a taxi at the door.” 

Thorndyke Flint suddenly dropped 
his rather nonchalant manner and was 
as tense and alert as a crouching jaguar. 
His gray eyes, which seemed to change 
to shining black under stress of ex- 
citement, were half closed, and he 
spoke in short, sharp accents. He de- 
posited the remains of his cigar in the 
ash tray, and his hand was on the door- 
knob by the time Angus MacNichol 
had closed the black bag and put on his 
hat. 

Flint gave an address to the taxi 
driver, and, in a very short time, they 
stopped in front of one of the exclu- 
sive apartment hotels in Central Park 
West, where so many well-to-do bache- 
lors find it convenient to reside. Thorn- 
dyke had not told Angus MacNichol 
where he was going, nor what plan he 
had for the care of the jewels, and it 
was indicative of the trust the mil- 
lionaire reposed in the famous detec- 
tive that he had not asked. 

“Jingo! We’re only just in time!” 
exclaimed Flint, as he threw open the 
taxi door and ran into the brilliant 
lobby. “Hello, Manyon! I’ve come 
after you! You can give me twenty 
minutes or so, eh?” 

A tall young man, dressed in evening 
clothes and a light overcoat, who had 
just come from the elevator, held out 
his hand and smiled a greeting. He 
was about thirty-five, well set up, with 
a good-humored, handsome face and 
light-brown wavy hair. His soft hat 
was in his hand. He was Paul Man- 
yon, president of the banking firm of 
Manyon, Kent & Co., which position 
had been held by his father before him, 
until his death, less than a year before 
this night. Some people said that the 
present Paul ManyonAvould never be 
the able man of affairs that his father 
had been. But that was mere talk. 
The son was certainly popular, and so 
far he had fairly satisfied the direc- 


tors, as head of one of the solidest 
financial houses in New York. 

“What is it, Thorndyke?” he asked, 
as he shook hands. “I have an engage- 
ment, the opera. But I can give you 
twenty minutes. What’s in the wind?” 

“Jump in our taxi, and I'll tell you 
as we go along,” replied the detective, 
Then, as Paul Manyon walked over to 
the cab, Flint hastily introduced him to 
MacNichol, and gave an address to the 
driver. It was that of the Manyon 
Bank. 

“You want me to go to our bank?” 
asked Manyon in surprise. 

“Yes, I want you to go to the bank 
with us. The safety-deposit vaults at 
your institution, I understand, are open 
until nine o’clock in the evening for the 
convenience of your depositors.” 

“We have introduced. this novel fea- 
ture in the last few months. Several 
of the men are there until nine or a few 
minutes after. But tell me,” continued 
Manyon, “what is it I can do for you?” 

“T’ll tell you all about it when we 
get there,” replied the detective. 

“Now, Paul,” began Flint, as soon as 
they were in the handsomely furnished 
private room at the rear of the bank in 
which Paul Manyon was accustomed to 
spend his business hours, “these vaults 
of yours are said to be the strongest 
and safest in New York.” 

Paul Manyon shrugged his shoulders 
modestly. “That’s what we_ think, 
Thorndyke. At all events, I’ll say there 
are none better. They have been built 
with the advantage of the latest dis- 
coveries in the construction of bank 
vaults, and I really believe they are 
impregnable.” 

“Fine!” broke in MacNichol. “I 
have some valuable jewelry here, price- 
less, in fact. They are the Brazzalona 
diamonds. Perhaps you’ve heard of 
them.” 

“The Brazzalona 
claimed Manyon excitedly. 
say I have heard of them. 


diamonds!” ex- 


“T should 
But I never 
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saw them. Do you mean to say you 
have them with you?” 

MacNichol drew one of the jewel 
cases from the black bag and swept up 
the dazzling diamond-and-ruby tiara 
into the searching glow of the electric 
light. The gems flashed in diabolical 
beauty, as their owner swung the tiara 
to and fro, seeming to hurl sparks of 
living fire into every corner of the 
room. Even when the tiara lay again 
in its silk-and-velvet bed they would not 
subside, but continued to sparkle mock- 
ingly at the enraptured young banker. 

“Magnificent!” he gasped below his 
breath. “No wonder they are price- 
less !” 

“You like this kind of thing!” 
laughed MacNichol, closing the case. 

“Like it?” asked Paul, with set face 
and staring eyes. “It maddens me!” 

“It does?” Angus was still laughing. 
“How do you like this one?’ He 
brought forth the long necklace of per- 
fectly matched pearls and large flawless 
diamonds and drew it enticingly over 
the sleeve of his coat. ‘And here’s an- 
other, a diamond cross of unique de- 
sign, which the Grand Duke used to 
wear on his breast on st&te occasions.” 

As Angus MacNichol held up to the 
light the gloriously scintillating cross, 
Paul Manyon uttered an inarticulate, 
half delirious cry and, with clutching 
fingers outspread, seemed as if he 
would snatch the jewel from the mil- 
lionaire’s hand. 

At this instant Thorndyke Flint, who 
had been watching with narrowed lids 
the strange ebullition of excitement, 
stepped in front of Manyon and took 
the cross from Angus MacNichol’s fin- 
gers, as if to examine it more closely, 
ignoring the banker’s feverish, longing 
eyes. 

“You have a list of the pieces, Mr. 
MacNichol,” he said coolly. “We'll 
just check them up, and then we'll get 
Mr. Manyon to place them all in his 


vault.” He turned to the banker. “You 
can do that, can’t you, Paul?” 

“Yes,” answered Manyon, in a far- 
away tone, drawing a hand across his 
forehead, as if to brush away some con- 
fusing emotion. “How long do you 
want to leave them with me, Mr, Mac- 
Nichol?” 

“Till about the day after to-morrow, 
if you can oblige me,” said the Pitts- 
burgher, producing the list from a 
pocketbook. 

“Certainly,” was Manyon’s response, 
“T’ll place my signature on the list, and 
that will be a receipt.” 

Carefully the three went over each 
precious item in the cases and found 
that the list was accurate. The cases 
were put back in the bag, which was 
snapped shut, with two leather straps 
buckled around it. Paul Manyon then 
signed the list and, taking up the bag, 
led the way down a narrow hallway to 
the vault chamber. Turning to the man 
on duty here, Manyon said, “Bates, 
you may join Grant and Higgins in the 
outer room. I'll see to things here be- 
fore I go. Good night.” 

A heavy steel grating secured with 
massive bolts controlled by a combina- 
tion lock, guarded the room in which 
the vaults were built. There were two 
of these, one very much larger than the 
other, although they were identical in 
general design. The doors were circu- 
lar, and that of the larger vault had a 
clear diameter of more than six feet, 
so that, when open, a tall man could 
step inside without stooping. The other 
was not more than four feet. Both 
were equipped with time locks, as well 
as the usual combination. 

“You see, gentlemen,” explained 
Manyon, when he had admitted them to 
the chamber, “these circular doors are 
fitted with an electrical contrivance 
which turns them a few inches’ after 
they are locked, so that, even if it were 
possible for a burglar, by any imagina- 
ble means, to work the combination and 
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overcome the time lock, the bolts would 
not move until the door had revolved 
back to its proper position. There are 
Other secret appliances to add to its 
safety, but I am not at liberty to speak 
of them. The doors are two feet 
thick.” 

“I guess the Brazzalona jewels will 
be safe,” remarked MacNichol. “But, 
if these vaults are secured with time 
locks, they cannot be opened till a cer- 
tain hour in the morning, so I don’t see 
how i 

Paul Manyon smiled. “The big vault 
cannot be opened till business begins 
to-morrow morning, but the time lock 
is not put on the smaller one till nine 
o’clock in the evening. That is for the 
convenience of certain holders of 
safety-deposit boxes who sometimes 
want to get at them after banking 
hours. See!” He manipulated the 
combination, touched one or two secret 
springs and swung the four-foot door 
wide. Then he opened the inner door 
and placed the black bag containing the 
Brazzalona diamonds within. 

Still smiling, he closed the inner door, 
slowly pushed the heavy circular outer 
door into place in its turn, twisted the 
combination knob and looked at his 
watch. 

“Ten minutes to nine!” he said. “I 
shall have to wait till the clock strikes 
before putting on the time lock. Then 
I'll hustle off to the opera, if you do 
not want me for anything more.” 

“Very well,” assented Angus Mac- 
Nichol. “But, if you'll permit me, I’ll 
stay till you’ve put on the time lock, 
so that I shall be sure the Brazzalonas 
are absolutely safe.” 

“Certainly. I shall be glad if you can 
wait. Come back to my room.” 

They followed him in and he pro- 
duced cigars and cigarettes, but neither 
MacNichol nor Thorndyke Flint cared 
to smoke. They were looking at the 
clock on the wall and noting the slow 
movement of the minute hand. 


“Three minutes!” exclaimed Paul 
Manyon at last. “I’ll go and fix that 
lock and we can all go out together. 
I'll tell the men in the outer office that 
they can go now.” 

He went down the narrow hallway, 
closing the door behind him, and they 
heard the clang of the steel grating as 
he opened the heavy gate. 

“He'll have to wait a minute before 
it will be time to put on the time lock,” 
remarked Angus MacNichol, compar- 
ing his watch with the wall clock. 

Thorndyke Flint nodded _ without 
speaking. He was watching the clock. 

“Well, it’s nine o’clock,” broke out 
MacNichol again, after a _ pause. 
“Thank goodness those infernal gew- 
gaws are safe at last. I believe I'll go 
over to the opera myself if I can buy 
a seat downstairs. Wish that young 
man would hurry. But I suppose it 
takes him some time to lock up the 
grating and see that everything is right, 
before turning the bank over to the 
watchman. By the way, where is the 
watchman? Hanging around in_ the 
front office and staring out of the win- 
dow, I suppose. Come over to the 
Metropolitan with me, won't you, 
Flint? I don’t know what the opera is, 
but I know you appreciate good music, 
and it’s sure to be worth hearing.” 

Thorndyke Flint let Angus Mac- 
Nichol run on, realizing that his dis- 
cursive chatter was merely the outpour- 
ing of a mind relieved, while the hands 
of the clock moved slowly to ten min- 
utes past nine. At fifteen minutes after 
nine Paul Manyon had not returned. 

Just as the detective rose to his feet, 
intending to investigate, the door burst 
open, and the watchman, a middle-aged 
athlete, whose usually red face was pale 
with horrified bewilderment, stood 
pointing dumbly behind him. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded 
MacNichol. “What's happened ?” 

But Thorndyke Flint had thrust the 
watchman aside and was already in the 
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vault chamber. The heavy door of the 
grating was wide open. That was not 
all. The smaller of the two burglar- 
proof vaults also gaped wide, and one 
glance told the detective that the bag of 
Brazzalona diamonds was not there. 

Moreover Paul Manyon was nowhere 
in sight, and a small private door, lead- 
ing to a rear hall of the building and 
thence to the street, was ajar. 

“What does this mean?” asked 
Angus MacNichol, who had followed 
close on the detective’s heels. “The 
Brazzalonas are gone, and that slick, 
smirking Manyon is the thief!” He 
raised his voice: “Police! Police!” 

“Keep quiet, Mr. MacNichol, if you 
please,” commanded Thorndyke Flint 
in a whisper, as he seized the Pitts- 
burgher’s wrist to emphasize his words. 


CHAPTER II. 
A GRIPPING HAND 


’ 


UT, what are we to do, Flint?” pro- 
tested MacNichol. “It’s quite 
clear that this Manyon has stolen the 
bag and run away. I don’t care if he 
is a bank president. Those Brazza- 
lonas are worth near a million. I saw 
how taken he was with them, and, on 
a sudden impulse, he might i 
“Nonsense!’’ interrupted Thorndyke 
“Paul Manyon would no more 
do such an outrageous thing than you 
would. Can you imagine yourself, 
Angus MacNichol, becoming a common 
thief and an outcast for the sake of 
even two million dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds? And Manyon’s position in 
finance and society is as high as your 
own, even though he may not have your 
millions.” 

“But, if he did not steal the bag, who 
did?’ persisted the half crazed Mac- 
Nichol. “It’s gone, isn’t it? And so is 
he. And didn’t see him lock the 
vault? He was the only person with 
the combination, and there it is, wide 


open 


we 


% 
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Thorndyke Flint turned from him 
without answering. The watchman 
had followed them to the vault cham- 
ber, and the detective shot question 
after question at the trembling- man, 
at the same time watching keenly to 
note anything in his appearance that 
might suggest his telling untruths. 

“What's your name?” 

“Sanders, sir; Henry Sanders. 
know me, Mr. Flint.” 

“Never mind about that,” was the 
stern rebuke. “Please answer my ques- 
tions. What do you know about this? 
Did you see any one in the bank, after 
nine o’clock to-night, besides Mr. Man- 
yon, this gentleman, Mr. MacNichol, 
and myself?” 

“No, sir. ~The three men who have 
charge of the vault at night left just a 
minute after nine.” 

“When did you find out that the vault 
and the outside door were open?” 

“Just now, sir, when I came in to 
you. I had seen Mr. Manyon go in, 
nearly half an hour ago, with a black 
bag in his hand. The outer door was 
closed then. I know that, because I 
tried it, as I always do when I make 
my rounds. It was locked.” 

“And bolted ?” 

“Ves, but I shot back the two bolts, 
top and bottom, because I knew Mr. 
Manyon would go out that way. He 
always does when he comes to the bank 
in the evening. I did it to save him 
the trouble.” 

The detective eyed 
“You unbolted the door. 
held only by the lock? 
that door as safe when 
for the night ?” 

“Ves, sir,” answered the watchman, 
pointing to a heavy iron bar in a cor- 
ner. “That 
door when everybody has gone. 


You 


him — sharply. 

Then it was 
Do you regard 
it is fastened 


always across the 
There 


bar 1: 


is a burglar-alarm wire attached to it, 
too.” 
“But none of these safety appliances 
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were in place when you last saw Mr. 
Manyon, outside the vault ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you went away, to the front 
of the bank, and stayed there for half 
an hour, until you came back and found 
the doors open and Mr. Manyon not 
here? Why didn’t you stay while Mr. 
Manyon put on the time lock ?” 

“He told me not to. He said it made 
him nervous to have me poking about 
while he was busy.” 

“You knew something was wrong 
when you came back? How?” de- 
manded the detective. “What was there 
unusual to make you think so?” 

“I saw at once that the outer door 
wasn’t quite shut, and Mr. Manyon 
never would go away and leave the 
vault open. Besides, I knew he had 
closed it for the night.” 

“How long have you been with the 
bank ?” 

“Twelve years, sir, counting the time 
in the old building on Twenty-third 
Street, before we moved up here. And 
my record is quite clean,” he added 
earnestly. “I’ve told all I know, Mr. 
Flint. When I saw Mr. Manyon at 
nine o’clock he was just going to set 
the time lock. When I came back at a 
quarter past he was gone, and the doors 
were open.” 

“Do you know how to set the time 
lock ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was Sanders’ ‘quick reply. 
“T have helped Mr. Manyon to close 
the vault at different times.” 

“Do it, then,” was the curt order. 

Thorndyke Flint and Angus Mac- 
Nichol watched, while Sanders swung 
the heavy circular door into place and 
twisted the combination knob to secure 
it. Then,°when the door had revolved 
slightly in response to the electrical con- 
trivance of which Manyon had spoken, 
he adjusted the time lock and came out 
of the vault chamber, clanging the gate 
of the grating and turning its combi- 
nation. 


“All safe?” asked Thorndyke Flint. 
Then, without waiting for the super- 
fluous answer, he continued: “Look 
here, Sanders. We are going out this 
side door. Make it secure with bolts 
and bar as usual and do not say any- 
thing to anybody in the morning about 
what has taken place here to-night.” 

“But,” Sanders’ voice was timidly 
protesting, “I ought to report to Mr. 
Martinez, the cashier. It might cost 
me my job if 3 

“T will guarantee the safety of your 
job,” interrupted the detective. 

“Oh, all right, if you say so, Mr. 
Flint,” responded Sanders submissively. 
“IT won’t say a word. Probably Mr. 
Manyon will be here in the morning.” 

Thorndyke Flint did not answer. 
He made a sign to MacNichol, and both 
went out. They listened to the shooting 
of the bolts and the dropping of the 
iron bar into its sockets, and then made 
their way by a roundabout route to 
Forty-second Street. 

It was then that Angus MacNichol 
gave vent to his pent-up anxiety to 
know what Thorndyke Flint proposed 
to do about the disappearance of Paul 
Manyon and the priceless Brazzalona 
diamonds. 

“Even if he didn’t steal them, cer- 
tainly he must know who did,” was 
MacNichol’s angry assertion. ‘“‘So, it 
looks to me that what we have to do is 
to find this Manyon. Then we shan’t 
be far from the diamonds.” 

Thorndyke Flint smiled dryly. 
“Naturally, Mr. MacNichol, our first 
task is to trace Paul Manyon. That is 
obvious. So we'll call up his apart- 
ment.” He turned into a drug store 
and went to the telephone. In a min- 
ute or two he hung up and remarked 
quietly : “He has not been home. I did 
not suppose he had.” 

“What are we to do?” asked Mac- 
Nichol irritably. “It looks to me that 
we ought to tell the police and have 
them send out a general alarm.” 
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Thorndyke Flint frowned. “No, Mr: 
MacNichol, that would not help us to 
find either the diamonds or Manyon. 
Besides, the bank should be informed 
of the affair before we call in the 
police.” 

“But it will have to come out at last, 
unless the man and diamonds are soon 
found,” rejoined MacNichol. “It will 
be a serious loss to the bank anyhow, 
for, of course, the bank will be respon- 
sible and will have to pay whatever 
value is finally placed on the jewels. I 
have Paul _Manyon’s receipt, you 
know.” 

“He merely signed his name person- 
ally, so I de not know whether the bank 
could be held liable or not,” answered 
the detective. “But it will not come to 
that,” he went on in a confident tone. 
“We shall find the Brazzalonas without 
the aid of the golice if we proceed 
quietly and intelligently.” 

“Well, I’m glad you are hopeful,” 
replied the Pittsburgher. “What do you 
want me to do?” 

“Go to your hotel and have a cigar 
in your rooms, with the evening paper 
or some other reading matter, and at 
half past ten go to bed,” was Thorn- 
dyke’s unexpected. reply. Then, as 
MacNichol showed ‘symptoms of boil- 
ing over, he added evenly: “I can work 
better when I am not disturbed. If 
you'll call at my office downtown about 
ten in the morning I will report prog- 
ress and lay definite plans.” 

The coolness of the detective was so 
reassuring that it stifled an imminent 
outbreak, and, almost before Angus 
MacNichol realized what he was about, 
he was in a taxi on his way to the 
Regalia, while Thorndyke Flint, with 
tightened lips and thoughtful eyes, 
walked on to Broadway. He could 
sometimes think out things in the bustle 
of a busy thoroughfare better than in 
his own study. 

That Paul Manyon might have taken 
the bag and hurried to some place of 


il 


concealment, Thorndyke Flint allowed 
was barely possible. If he had done 
so, it was quite clear that he had acted 
through a temporary aberration of 
mind, caused, perhaps, by the strange 
fascination exerted on him by the beau- 
tiful jewels. The detective had no in- 
tention of working on that theory, how- 
ever—at least not until he had tested 
others that seemed more likely. 

Finding himself opposite the Metro- 
politan, He decided to look in. He re- 
membered that Paul had said he had 
an engagement there, and, though it 
was hardly to be supposed he had kept 
it, whether he had stolen the Brazza- 
lona diamonds himself, or seen them 
taken by some one else, there would be 
no harm in just glancing around. 

Thorndyke Flint was well known to 
the attachés of the great opera house 
and had the entrée at all times. Saun- 
tering in, with a nod to the doorkeeper, 
he joined.the triple row of “standees” 
at the back of the orchestra and looked 
up at as much as he could see of the 
“golden horseshoe,” that wonderfully 
brilliant semicircle of boxes in which 
the wealth and fashion of New York 
are displayed nightly throughout the 
season, 

He had no opera glasses, but he did 
not need them. As he surveyed box 
after box, his keen gaze enabled him to 
scan without difficulty the features of 
each occupant in turn. But, though he 
recognized many feminine leaders. of 
society, as well as a number of men of 
commanding influence in the profes- 
sional and business world, he gawe them 
merely passing notice. They were of 
no particular interest to him just then. 

He moved slowly around to the side, 
increasing his view. Then his lips 
tightened, and he stopped, as his eyes 
nailed themselves to a certain box not 
far from the center, in which were 
three persons. There was a stout, mid- 
dle-aged lady, resplendent in purple 
velvet, with much jewelry in her coiffed 
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hair and on her ample bosom, and a 
young girl, in some kind of lacy cos- 
tume of a delicate hue, who looked very 
dainty and fresh by the side of the 
overdressed matron who seemed to be 
her mother. 

At these two Thorndyke Flint 
glanced cursorily. His attention was 
riveted on the third person in the box, 
a tall, slightly built man, whose back 
was toward him at the moment. In 
his hand he held a soft hat that the de- 
tective was sure he had seen at close 
range that evening, and the light hair, 
brushed back from the forehead, also 
seemed familiar. 

Thorndyke Flint swore softly to him- 
self in his eagerness for the man to 
show his face, and at that moment he 
turned around. It was Paul Manyon! 

There couid be no mistake about it. 
His face shone forth clear in the light 
from the stage, and the detective rec- 
ognized every lineament. 

The young man bent over the em- 
press in purple, smiling and saying 
something that made the good lady 
beam upon him with unbounded gra- 
ciousness. Then he turned to the girl, 
and Flint noted the swift change to 
something approaching adoration with 
which he took her hand, as he whis- 
pered in her ear; then he caught the 
sudden darting light in her eyes that 
was in soulful accord with the wor- 
shiping expression in his own. 

“Lovers!” muttered the detective. 
Then, as the drapery at the back of 
the box shook violently, “Hello! What 
now?” “ 

Paul Manyon evidently observed the 
agitation of the portiére, for he stepped 
over to it quickly, and Thorndyke was 
sure he saw a hand with long, white 
fingers close around his wrist. Prob- 
ably the girl had seen it, too, for she 
arose and took Manyon’s other hand. 
There appeared to be a momentary 
struggle in which Paul Manyon, the 
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girl, and the unknown at the back of 
the curtain all participated. 

It was over immediately, and there 
had been nothing to attract the notice 
of the placid matron in purple, whose 
attention was fixed on the stage. Man- 
yon slipped behind the portiére and dis- 
appeared, and the girl, after standing 
half hidden by the drapery for an in- 
stant, while she seemed to be watching 
his departure down the corridor, re- 
turned calmly to her seat and became 
absorbed in the opera. 

It chanced that, during the little by- 
play at the back of the box there had 
been a loud ensemble on the stage, with 
all the principals and the full chorus 
taking part and the orchestra thunder- 
ing and blaring its accompaniment. It 
was the finale of the act, and, in less 
than a minute after the girl resumed 
her chair, the curtain came down. 

As usual, it was raised several times, 
and there were the customary ovations 
to the leading singers, which occupied 
a minute or two. During this noisy 
period the standing portion of the audi- 
ence began to move away to get to the 
fresh air outside. Thorndyke had been 
uncomfortably packed in, and it took 
him a few seconds to break away. Once 
free, he dashed for the staircase to the 
horseshoe floor. 

He pushed his way past the groups 
of men im evening clothes, who were 
visiting from box to box, until he came 
to the ene in which still sat the purple 
lady and her beautiful daughter. Two 
young men of the classical type of rich 
men’s sons were speaking with them, 
but nothing was to be seen of Paul 
Manyon. 

One glimpse of the interior of the 
box, and Thorndyke Flint rushed to the 
now crowded outer lobby. It was just 
as he passed through the muffled doors 
of the auditorium that he saw Paul 
Manyon step into a limousine. Simul- 
taneously with the banging of the door, 
the car glided away and was lost in 
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the throng of vehicles which always 
makes that part of Seventh Avenue a 
wilderness of whirling wheels and 
screaming horns on an opera night. 

The detective acted promptly. He 
had noted that the car had moved 
southward, and, rushing out of the 
theater, he hurried down Broadway, 
.trying to single out the limousine, hop- 
ing that it might be held up by traffic 
until he could get to it. By the time 
he reached Herald Square he knew that 
he must give it up. The traffic had 
thinned out, and no doubt the limousine 
was a mile or two away. He hurried 
back to the Metropolitan and ran up 
the staircase again. 

The box, in which he had seen Paul 
Manyon, and from which he appeared 
to have been dragged by that ghastly 
white hand, was empty! 

But this did not disturb Thorndyke 
Flint. His knowledge of New York 
was far-reaching. He knew who the 
purple lady and her daughter were. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GIRL IN THE CASE 


HEN Thorndyke Flint walked 
briskly into breakfast on the sec- 
ond floor of ‘his old-fashioned house, 
from the bay window of which one 
glimpsed obliquely the Arch, maples, 
and greensward of Washington Square, 
nobody would have suspected that he 
had been up and working hard nearly 
all night. 

He had had only two hours of sleep. 
But a cold shower, ten minutes of vig- 
orous exercise, and the wholesomeness 
of fresh linen had swept away any 
drowsiness and latent fatigue, and he 
came to his morning meal with a sharp 
appetite and all faculties on edge. 

“*Morning, Frank!” 

\ bright-looking young man, in 
whose dark eyes-glittered something of 
the alertness characteristic of Thorn- 
dyke Flint, for he was the principal as- 
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sistant of the famous criminologist, 
turned from the window and acknowl- 
edged the greeting of his chief with a 
questioning smile. 

“Good morning, Thorndyke! Glad 
to see you to breakfast. Wasn’t sure 
you’d made it. I heard you come in 
about five o’clock. Anything particu- 
lar on?” 

“Yes, new case. Been working on 
it. Rather a puzzer. You haven't 
breakfasted? Thought not. Well, sit 
down.” 

Frank Judson knew at once from his 
chief’s jerky speech that the new case 
had unusual features, even before Flint, 
over their breakfast, related in detail 
his experiences with Angus MacNichol, 
Paul Manyon, and the Brazzalona dia- 
monds. 

“Looks rather as if this bird Man- 
yon might have grabbed the bag and 
beat it swiftly,” was Judson’s comment, 
as the detective finished his recital. 
“And yet, the president of a bank, it 
doesn’t seem reasonable. Even if the 
stuff was worth a million, I can’t imag- 
ine that a man of his position and 
wealth would wreck his life for a lot of 
stones that he’d find it hard to cash in. 
Unless,” he added thoughtfully, “the 
sudden temptation crazed him. I don’t 
know whether——” 

Thorndyke Flint held up his hand in 
interruption and regarded his assistant 
gravely for several seconds. Then he 
said in low, tense tones: “Frank, you 
may be closer to the truth than you 
know. Science has gone far in these 
days, but it never has laid bare com- 
pletely the complex inner workings of 
the human mind. There are peculiar 
twists and turns in psychology which 
are, and, perhaps, always will be incom- 
prehensible. Who can assert positively 
what any man may do under certain 
circumstances? It has been said that 
in every one of us there exist unsus- 
impulses, which, in 
dormant, but 


criminal 
always lie 
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most cases 
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which the juxtaposition of an over- 
whelming desire with opportunity may 
quicken into action, even in a person of 
irreproachable character.” 

“Well, this Manyon had the oppor- 
tunity all right,” observed Judson. 

“But that doesn’t prove him guilty.” 
Thorndyke Flint paused. Then he con- 
tinued, still more seriously: ‘“You’ve 
probably heard that there is a curious 
mania, well known to medical science, 
the subject of which becomes morally 
irresponsible in the presence of certain 
things, such as particular colors, flow- 
ers, perfumes, jewels, and so forth.” 

“Jewels!” broke in Frank Judson, 
nodding energetically. “I think I see!” 
he added, drawing a long breath. 

“Paul Manyon is, I believe, under 
normal conditions, as sane as you or I,” 
went on the detective, disregarding the 
interruption. “He has, however, that 
emotional weakness which, for want of 
a better word, we call ‘temperament.’ 
In his case this weakness expresses it- 
self in an almost irresistible passion 
for precious stones. I saw that last 
night when the Brazzalona diamonds 
were suddenly displayed before him. 
There is in the collection a magnificent 
cross, a perfect blaze of diamonds, and 
he seemed to lose control of himself 
when ai 

There was a knock at the door, and, 
without waiting for permission, there 
entered a young man, with a humor- 
ous mouth, a slightly upturned nose, a 
few freckles, and a grin. He was well 
built, not very tall, and noticeably quick 
in movement. His name was Ray Nor- 
ton, and he was a valuable member of 
Thorndyke Flint’s staff. 

“Say, chief, I just blew in, and, 
when I heard you were on the job, I 
took my nerve in my hand and came 
right up. I got a lady downstairs in 





the reception room that I'd like you to 
see.” 

“Why didn’t you take her to the of- 
fice? I shall be there in about an hour. 
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Never mind, I suppose there’s a rea- 
son,” added Thorndyke with a shrug, 
He pressed an electric button under the 
table. “Who is it?” 

“You bet there’s a reason,” declared 
Ray. “This is the lady you wanted to 
see last night. I did what you said, 
hung around there as soon as any one 
was likely to be up this morning. Good 
thing I know the cop on the beat, or 
he’d have thought I was a milk stealer 
or something. I waited more’n two 
hours, till the butler, or his man, 
opened the front door, and then I tipped 
him off I wanted to see the young lady. 
Gee! That flunkey nearly had a fit. 
But I got it through his thick head at 
last that it was important, and, after 
more argument, I sent up word to her 
it was a hurry message from Mr. Paul 
Manyon.” 

“That was right,” said Flint. 
then ?” 

“Suffring Mike! She was down in- 
side of five minutes. I didn’t suppose 
a girl could get into her clothes so 
quick. That name, ‘Paul Manyon,’ was 
sure an accelerator for her, and she 
came down hitting on all six. She 
asked if anything was wrong with Mr. 
Manyon, and I told her there was. 
Then I made her run back for a hat 
and cloak, and, when she came out, I 
eased her into a taxi and told her she 
could find out all about it from you. 
She knows who you are, and when I 
said you were a friend of Manyon’s 
she just sat back and came along with- 
out another word.” 

Williams, Thorndyke Flint’s trusted 
manservant, stepped into the room in 
obedience to the electric ring, and. at a 
sign from his employer, deftly gath- 
ered up the breakfast equipment on a 
large tray and moved to the door. 

“Show up the lady who is in the re- 
ception room, Williams,” directed Flint. 
“You stay here, Ray, and you, Frank. 
This is the Manyon case,” he added, 
speaking directly to Judson. “The lady 


“What 
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coming up is the fiancée of Paul Man- 
yon.” 

“Miss Garrison!” announced Wil- 
liams a few moments later, and the 
young girl, whom Thorndyke had seen 
at the opera the night before, stood in 
the doorway. She bestowed a smile of 
recognition on Ray Norton, which, as 
he admitted to Judson afterward, made 
him quiver behind the ears, and then 
advanced to the detective, holding out a 
dainty ungloved hand in frank and 
friendly confidence. 

“This is Mr. Thorndyke Flint, I 
know,” she said. “Although I never 
met you, I have seen you with my 
father”—she faltered slightly—“about 
a year ago.” 

He placed a chair for her and waved 
his hand toward Judson. “This is Mr. 
Judson, one of my associates, and this,” 
indicating Ray, “is Mr. Norton, also a 
member of my staff, although I suppose 
I hardly need to introduce him. I hope 
you have forgiven him for disturbing 
you so early.” 

“TI thank him and you most heartily 
for the interest you take in Paul, Mr. 
Flint,” she returned. “I saw Paul last 
night at the opera, and there was some- 
thing strange in his manner, as if he 
hardly knew what he was doing or say- 
ing, Then a man, whose face I did 
not see, for he had a soft hat pulled 
down over his eyes and kept himself 
hidden behind the portiére, came and 
dragged him away, just as he seemed 
about to say something to me. Paul 
had a beautiful jeweled cross in his 
hand, it was crusted with diamonds, 
and I think he was going to hand it to 
me, when this stranger behind the cur- 
tain interfered.” 

“But Paul did talk to you in your 
box, didn’t he?” asked Flint, his lids 
narrowing. 

“Yes, but in a strained sort of way 
and in a low voice that did not sound 
like his own. Oh, Mr. Flint, what really 
is the matter with him? Where is he?” 


“I hope there is nothing serious the 
matter with him,” replied the detective 
gravely. “He had not been home all 
night. I found that out by telephone 
less than an hour ago, and he left the 
bank at the same time that a quantity 
of jewelry, intrusted to the care of the 
bank, disappeared also.” 

“But,” she broke in excitedly, “you 
surely do not mean that you think he 
stole the jewelry, or that he knows-any- 
thing about it?” 

“It seems as absurd to me as to you 
that he could actually have stolen the 
Brazzalona_ diamonds,” was Flint’s 
quiet response. “But that he knows 
something about them I cannot doubt, 
especially when he showed you that dia- 
mond cross. From your description it 
was one of the important pieces in the 
collection.” 

“The Brazzalona diamonds!” she ex- 
claimed. “I have heard of them. They 
belong to a millionaire steel-mill owner 
of Pittsburgh, don’t they?” 

“Yes, Angus MacNichol,” answered 
Thorndyke. “He and I were in the 
Manyon bank when they vanished with 
Paul. Then you don’t know anything 
more of his movements last evening 
than you have told me? You left the 
opera house as soon as he had gone?” 

“I have told you all I know,” re- 
turned the girl with a despairing note. 
“We went away, as you say. It was 
the end of the second act, and we had 
not intended to stay for the last. I was 
glad mamma got up to go home at once. 
3ut haven’t you any idea where Paul 
is, Mr. Flint? Of course his being 
away from his apartment all night does 
not prove that he is in any kind of 
trouble. He may have business out of 
town. Oh, if I had only known about 
the loss of the jewelry when he came 
into our box! I could have kept him 
there, in spite of the strange man, and 
perhaps haye saved him from him- 
self.” 

“You say he did not talk like him- 
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self,” Flint reminded her. “What did 
he say? Anything that might suggest 
his immediate intentions ?” 

“No, nothing,” she answered slowly. 
“But wait. He held up the diamond 
cross, which was on a light gold chain 
“that seemed to be fastened to his waist- 
coat pocket, and i 

“Well?” prompted Thorndyke Flint, 
as she hesitated. 

“He murmured something _ that 
sounded like ‘Biff.’ He said it three or 
four times, but always in such a low 
tone that I could not be sure, while he 
held the cross in his fingers and then 
began to crowd it back into his pocket 
with the chain. As I say, he was not 
himself. He kept on saying Biff, and 
I was going to ask him if he was talk- 
ing about my brother, Ben—they used 
to call him Biff in college—when the 
strange man came and dragged him 
away.” 

Judson and Ray Norton, who had 
been listening intently to the girl’s 
words, leaned forward with increased 
interest when she told of Paul Manyon 
muttering the name of her brother, but 
Thorndyke [‘lint’s manner and voice 
were quite even, as he asked: “When 
did you see Biff last?” 

The girl looked at the detective with 
a curious appeal in her suddenly swim- 
ming eyes and was silent. When at last 
she spoke it was to say hesitatingly: “I 
have not seen him for more than a 
month, You know, Mr. Flint, that my 
father has forbidden him to come to the 
house, and, unless I meet him acciden- 
tally, I never see him.” She looked 
doubtfully at Judson and Norton. 
“Since Ben's misfortune we do not talk 
about him at home.” 

“T understand,” murmured Thorn- 
dyke Flint sympathetically, as she 
stopped and again looked toward his 
two assistants. He turned to Judson. 
“You and Ray get over to the office. 
There may be people waiting. Attend 
to whatever you can until I come.” 
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“Thank you, Mr; Flint,” said the girl 
simply, as the door closed behind the 
two young men. “I suppose they know 
about Ben’s trouble, but I’d rather not 
speak of it before them. When Ben 
forged my father’s name to those large 
checks I believe father weuld have sent 
him to State’s prison if you hadn't 
pointed out to him what a dreadful 
thing it would be to ruin a young man’s 
chances in life by making him a con- 
vict for a first offense. Then he gave 
Ben a hundred dollars and told him 
that, if he ceased drinking and made a 
man of himself, he might eventually be 
forgiven. Ben is not only an expert in 
steel construction, but is a fine drafts- 
man and architect.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Flint. ‘He 
designed and built the Manyon Bank 
Building, among other important work 
in New York. You don’t know where 
he is now, then?” 

“Yes, I do.” He is working for the 
firm that is putting up a twenty-story 
building for the Radium Trust Com- 
pany downtown. Ben is superintendent 
of the steel work. It is rather danger- 
ous, for he has to climb about among 
the steel beams and pillars, like his men, 
hundreds of feet above the street some- 
times.” She shuddered. “Still I am 
glad that he is showing himself so- de- 
termined to retrieve himself. It looks 
as if he menas to do it, don’t you think 
so, Mr. Flint?” 

“Yes, it is to his credit,” declared 
the detective heartily. “Certainly he 
cannot be drinking while doing that 
kind of work. Well, I’m glad you came 
and told me what you could, Miss Gar- 
rison.” He was on his feet to hint that 
the interview was over, “I hope we 
shall soon find Paul and the jewelry. 
He used to know your brother at col- 
lege, andin his queer state of mind 
last night, he must have been thinking 
of his college days. We can’t ignore 
the fact that Paul was out of balance 
when you saw him.” 
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“Indeed he was,’’ said the girl sadly. 
“If it had been any one else | should 
say that he had been drinking, or was 
under the influence of some drug. But 
I know him too well to believe that. I 
am convinced he was laboring under 
some strong emotional or mental dis- 
turbance.” She looked up into his face 
wistfully. 

“It's Miss Meta Garrison, if I 
should want to communicate with you, 
is it not?” asked Fiint. 

“Yes, my name is Meta,” she replied. 
“My father is Benjamin K. Garrison, 
and Ben was named for him. He is my 
stepbrother, you know. His mother 
died when he was born. That was be- 
fore my father was so famous as an 
architect and builder, and I guess he 
hadn’t much money then.’’ She stepped 
to the window. “My taxi is waiting. 
I told the driver not to go.” Giving 
her hand to the detective, she pleaded 
earnestly: “You will find Paul, won’t 
you? We—we—expect to be married 
in three months. We have only just 
become engaged. You will understand 
how a girl feels when anything like this 
happens to the man who——” 

“Of course I understand,” inter- 
rupted Thorndyke Flint, as she still 
held his hand. “Don’t worry! [I'll 
bring back Paul Manyon, safe and 
sound. You see I’ve known him for a 
long time, and his father before him. 
I'll bring him back.” 

She wanted to ask him to say that 
he did not believe Paul had stolen the 
Brazzalona diamonds, but somehow the 
words would not come. So, with a 
tightening of her slim fingers on his, 
she uttered a broken “Good morning, 
Mr. Flint!” and hurried out of the 
room. A minute later, standing at the 
window, he saw her step into the taxi 
and glide away. 

He had just time to clip off the end 
of a cigar for an after-breakfast 
smoke when the telephone rang. Frank 
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Judson was on the wire, speaking from 
Thorndyke’s office on lower Broadway: 

“Chief, there’s a special delivery let- 
ter just come for you. Marked ‘Im- 
portant.’ What shall I do about it?” 

“T’ll be with you as soon as the sub- 
way can get me there,” replied Thorn- 
dyke Flint, regretfully dropping his un- 
smoked cigar into an ash tray and turn- 
ing to the door. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COUNT FELIX. 

HORNDYKE FLINT slipped into 
his private consulting chamber by 
a back door which he often used when 
there were callers in the front office. 
The middle room was that in which 
Frank Judson and Ray Norton were 
always to be found when not out on an 
assignment, and the three rooms made 
up a convenient suite on the tenth story 
of an impressive edifice, a little below 
City Hall Park. Here it was that the 
noted detective worked ont the prob- 
lems in criminology that kad made him 
famous, and because of which his as- 
sistance was sought in important and 
baffling cases all over the country. Only 
a very small percentage of would-be 
clients were accepted, however. Thorn- 
dyke Flint never took up an inquiry un- 
less it possessed elements of unusual- 
ness which appealed to him, or con- 
cerned people in whom he was person- 

ally interested. 

He snapped the door shut with the 
spring lock, nodded to Judson and Nor- 
ton, who were in the connecting room, 
and picked up the special delivery letter 
from his desk. It was in an ordinary 
white envelope, and the address was 
written in lead pencil. The neat, busi- 
nesslike writing was familiar to him 
somehow. 

He tore open the envelope, glanced 
at the signature on the note and read 
it over hurriedly. Then he beckoned to 
his two assistants and immediately read 
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it over again, this time aloud. Like the 
superscription, the note was in pencil 
and very short: 

Dear Twornpvyxe: Sorry to inconvenience 
Mr. MacNichol, But* every man has his 
price, and mine is reckoned in diamonds. I 
would almost sell my soul for the Brazza- 
lonas, but it was the diamond cross that got 
me going. When I look at it I am not sorry 
for what I have dene. It may seem that 
I have made a big sacrifice, but the cross 
alone would be worth it. The Manyon Bank 
will have to elect a new president. I shall 
not be back. Paut Manyon. 


“Well, of all the aluminum-plated 
nerve!” ejaculated Ray Norton. “Say, 
that guy would shove a supreme judge 
off his chair and then charge him with 
contempt of court. And the way he 
raves over that cross! He’s sure nutty 
on diamonds.” 

“Why did Paul Manyon write that 
letter, do you think?” asked Judson, 
breaking the silence which followed 
Ray Norton’s explosion 

“For that matter why did he steal 
the Brazzalona diamonds?” was 
Thorndyke Filint’s dry rejoinder. 
“Why should a man, holding a dis- 
tinguished position in the world of 
finance and possessing ample means to 
live luxuriously and move in the most 
exclusive society, let himself down to 
the level of a common thief and become 
a fugitive for the sake of a handful of 
jewels which, in themselves, could be 
of no particular use to him? Can you 
give me a reasonable answer in either 
case?” 

“No, I can’t,” confessed Judson. 
“But, so long as we know he did do 
it, the thing is to grab him and learn 
his motives afterward.” 

Thorndyke Flint nodded approvingly. 
“That’s right, Jud! The true detective 
spirit! Get your man first and put him 
on trial when you know you have him 
safe.” 

‘And the man is Paul Manyon, isn’t 
~ he?” put in Ray. 

“Looks like it,” assented Flint 


“Particularly now that you have his 
confession in his own handwriting,” 
added Frank Judson. 

“That’s against him, certainly.” 
Thorndyke Flint said this absently, for 
he had sat down to his table and, 
through a powerful magnifying glass 
was closely scanning every line and 
curve of the writing of the note, as well 
as the name “Paul Manyon.” 

“May I look at it through the glass?” 
asked Judson. 

The detective, without speaking, 
handed the glass to his assistant and 
vacated the chair, so that Judson could 
sit down and look at the note at his 
ease. 

“Well?” asked Flint after a few mo- 
ments, with a peculiar smile curling the 
corner of his lips. “What do you make 
of it?” 

“Nothing more than I did by look- 
ing at it with the naked eye,” admitted 
Judson. “The writing is not different 
when it is magnified, except that it is 
larger, and you can see the grain of 
the pencil marks.” 

Thorndyke drew from his pocket a 
note which he had had from Paul Man- 
yon some two weeks before, thanking 
him for securing for him some seats 
for a boxing contest. It was on the 
handsome official stationery of the 
Manyon Bank, with Paul Manyon’s 
name as president at the top of the 
sheet and repeated on the flap of the 
envelope. The writing appeared to be 
identical with that in the letter under 
discussion, except that the note of 
thanks for the tickets was in ink, while 
the other, as already remarked, was in 
pencil, 

“Compare these two letters closely, 
Jud,” he directed, “and tell me whether 
they are from the same hand.” 

Through the magnifying glass Frank 
Judson studied the notes, side by side, 
for at least five minutes. He compared 
minutely the curves and turns of cer- 
tain letters, noted the flourishes of the 
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capitals, observed narrowly the way 
commas were made and the general 
style of punctuation, and saw that the 
slope of the writing in each missive was 
at precisely the same angle. At last he 
looked up, drew a deep breath and de- 
clared positively: “Both written by 
Paul Manyon, and I'll bet on it.” 

“What do you think, Ray?” 

“The same bird did ’em both,” was 
the prompt verdict. “And he slings a 
nifty quill at that.” 

Thorndyke Flint picked up the letter 
just received, noted that the paper, as 
well as the envelope, were of cheap 
quality, without anything distinctive 
about them. He was holding the letter 
up to his face, as if without thinking, 
when a loud and imperious knock came 
to the locked door of the front office. 
The detective took no notice of this at 
first, and when Judson saw that he was 
sniffing at the letters, as if he had de- 
tected some peculiar odor, he also kept 
quite still, He knew his chief well 
enough to be sure that he was not sniff- 
ing merely for amusement. Then the 
knock came again, louder this time, and 
Flint himself opened the door. 

Angus MacNichol, haggard from 
lack of sleep, needing a shave and a 
clean collar, stepped into the room with 
an eager: “Any news, Flint?” 

“Nothing definite,” answered the de- 
tective, as he scrutinized a rather strik- 
ing individual who had come in behind 
the Pittsburgher. 

“Oh, yes!” blurted out MacNichol 
with characteristic bluntness. “Holy 
smoke! I forgot!” Then, with a large 
wave of the hand: “Mr. Thorndyke 
Flint, Count Felix Gratzwald!” 

Count Gratzwald was an aristocratic- 
looking man of about thirty-five, im- 
maculately attired, with light hair 
which curled closely, a small mustache, 
and a monocle attached to a wide black 
ribbon which drooped across his white 
waistcoat. His general aspect was un- 
mistakably foreign; his mustache 
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curled upward at the -ends, and his 
dark cutaway coat, his white spats, and 
his gray trousers hardly could have 
been made anywhere but in London, 
while his well-fitting lavender gloves 
were French to their finger tips. 

He bowed graciously at the introduc- 
tion and, adroitly passing his light 
malacca cane under his left arm, slipped 
off the right glove and purred in pe- 
culiar, clipped accents: “It is with rav- 
ishment that I make the acquaintance 
of the famous Mr. Flint. Of him I 
hear so much, in Paris, Vienna, every- 
where! The most wonderful of gen- 
tlemen detectives! To him all myster- 
ies are so clear that—pouf—they are 
nothing. How I have longed to see 
this man so magnificent of gift! Now 
that I behold him for the first time—ah, 
how I am charmed!” 

The count seized Thorndyke’s hand 
and the detective involuntarily shiv- 
ered, for the effusive nobleman’s fih- 
gers were disconcertingly cold. “You 
flatter me, count,” he said. 

“Ah, not so,” replied the other, show- 
ing all his teeth in a smile. “You are 
famous, and this was the first time I 
see you, so I speak right out. I could 
not help it.” 

“Yet this is not the first time I have 
seen you,” returned Thorndyke. “I 
was at Mrs. van Tone’s reception two 
nights ago. But, though I was near 
you all the evening and saw you drive 
away in a taxicab at the end of it, some- 
how I failed to be presented. In fact,” 
he added smilingly, “it was not easy for 
a stranger to approach you too closely. 
Count Felix is extremely popular.” 

Count Felix Gratzwald’s monocle 
dropped out of his eye, as he rolled it 
rapturously. But he quickly replaced 
the glass, shrugged, and replied: “Ah, 
yes! The American ladies! They are 
irresistible! What can I do? So many 
I meet! I am crushed with loveliness!” 
He wafted a kiss to the ceiling from 
the tips of his fingers. “Mrs. Mac- 
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Nichol! Ah, she 1s most beautiful! So 
full of charm in conversation, so witty, 
so——?’ 

“That’s all right, count!” inter- 
rupted MacNichol shortly, for, as he 
thought of his buxom, plain-faced, 
rather slow-witted spouse, he couldn’t 
. help doubting Felix’s sincerity. “Let’s 
get down to business with Mr. Flint. 
Got a private room, Thorndyke?” 

“This is Mr. Judson, my confidehtial 
associate,” explained the detective cas- 
ually, as he led the way to his sanc- 
tum. “Count Felix Gratzwald, Frank,” 
he added, by way of introduction. 
“Ray, see that the outer door is locked.” 
As Ray Norton went to the front door, 
leaving the connecting doors open, Jud- 
son gave the count a chair with its back 
to the middle room. Flint turned to 
MacNichol: “Have you learned any- 
thing?” 

“Not a thing,” was the rueful an- 
swer. “But I’m going to,” he added 
blusteringly. ‘“That’s why I brought 
the count here. He is a friend of my 
daughter’s, Mrs. van Tone, and there- 
fore of mine. _He is much distressed 
about the Brazzalona diamonds and has 
offered to do what he can to recover 
them. He knows them very well. He is 
an intimate friend of the Grand Duke 
Carl, of Brazzalona, the original owner, 
and he would know the stones even if 
they were out of their settings, as they 
may be before we see them again.” 

“Of course,” put in the count melli- 
fluously, “I shall be under the orders of 
the great Mr. Thorndyke Flint. I only 
hope he will consent to let me try to 
help.” 

Somewhat to the surprise of Judson, 
his chief accepted the offer without 
hesitation. 

“I shall be pleased to have Count 
Felix’s assistance,” he said gravely. 
“Do you know Mr. Paul Manyon, 
count ?” 

“Ah, yes,” was the calm reply. “He 
plays billiards, so do I. That is how 
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we meet first. Last night I was with, — 


him at the opera, in what you call the 
horseshoe of gold.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GRATZWALD HONOR. 


[NVOLUN TARILY Thorndyke Flint 
cast a swift glance at the ungloved 
right hand of the count. The fingers 
were white, long, and supple, suggesting 
a skillful billiardist. It was a hand 
that the detective was sure he recog- 
nized; but he said nothing, nor did he 
betray surprise by so much as the rais- 
ing of an eyelid, or a move of the lip. 

Angus MacNichol, anxious as he was 
about the lost Brazzalonas, had less 
self-control than usual, and he was 
never remarkable for holding back his 
feelings. When Count Felix quietly 
dropped the information that he was 
Paul Manyon’s companion at the opera 
the night before, the millionaire 
actually roared in excitement! 

“What did you say, count? You 
were with Manyon last night? At the 
Metropolitan? Why, man, don’t you 
know that it is he who has stolen these 
diamonds ?” 

“Paul Manyon stole the diamonds?” 
asked the count, seemingly petrified 
with astonishment. “Impossible! Why 
I was with him at the opera. He came 
up in a limousine, and But wait a 
moment! The car stopped a_ block 
away, held up by traffic for a few sec- 
onds, and I saw Paul get out and hurry 
over to the Metropolitan, as if he had 
just recalled something * which had 
slipped his memory. I had a ticket to 
the opera, too, but I intended merely to 
stand at the back for half an hour to 
hear certain music that is a favorite of 
mine. But when I saw Paul stagger, 
as he got to the staircase, and go sway- 
ing up, I knew fe was not himself, and 
I followed.” 

“What was the matter with him?” 
asked Thorndyke. 
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The count sheok his head sadly. “I 
don’t like to say it, but in these days 
one never knows what one drinks, and 
a small quantity will have a serious 
effect sometimes. I followed him up 
the stairs to the corridor of the grand 
parterre and saw him slip into a box. 
I walked along quietly until I came to 
the box. I saw Paul talking to the 
young lady, there were two ladies, and 
show her a cross of diamonds—oh, 
most beautiful—and then I heard him 
stammering, and I knew the lady must 
be distressed because he was so— 
so——- Then I caught him by the 
wrist, as he swayed to the back of the 
box, and pulled him out.” 

“There was no resistance to your 
taking him out?” asked Flint quietly. 

“Ah, yes!) When a man is tipsy he 
will always resist! But I knew he 
would thank me afterward for taking 
him away, and I kept on.” 

“What did the lady do? Anything?” 


Flint’s eyes were glittering under his 
drawn brows. ‘ 
“The lady?” repeated the count, hesi- 


tating. “Oh, the lady took his other 
hand and held it, but I pulled him 
away.” 

“What did she say to you?” asked 
MacNichol. 

“Nothing. I did not let her see my 
face. I was ashamed, you understand. 
Count Felix Gratzwald owes it to his 
family not to be known in connection 
with anything disgraceful. I was 
afraid of a scene and perhaps the po- 
lice! Ah, horrible! So I kept in the 
curtains, with my hat pulled down, and 
got Paul out of the theater without be- 
ing recognized by the lady. I held his 
arm, and no one knew that he was 
hardly able to walk alone. Then I 
hustled him into the limousine, which 
had passed the Metropolitan by this 
time, and we went downtown quickly. 
We were alone except for the chauf- 
feur.” 

“Mr. Manyon lives uptown from the 
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Metropolitan,” remarked Flint signifi- 
cantly. 

“Ah, yes!” assented the count. “But, 
you see, Mr. Flint, he was not in the 
state to go to his home, a bank presi- 
dent! It would have been undignified 
before the hall porter, the man in the 
lift. So I took him to a quiet hotel in 
Twenty-eighth Street—the Blacklock— 
to sleep, so that’ he would be well to go 
to the bank this morning. But now you 
say he took the wonderful diamonds, 
and I know not how it all came about. 
T am embarrassed. How can you think 
it was Paul Manyon?” 

“The Hotel Blacklock?” asked 
Thorndyke Flint. “You are sure he 
was there last night?” 

“Certainly! I stood at the door and 
saw him go to the desk and write his 
name in the register. Then I watched 
him enter the lift with the man in uni- 
form to go up to his room. I did not 
go to the desk with him. He asked me 
not. He said it would look as if he 
could not care for himself. When I 
came out the limousine was gone.” 

Without replying, Thorndyke Flint 
took up the telephone instrument, as he 
asked Judson to find the number in the 
book. Then he looked hard at Ray 
Norton who, with a slight nod of com- 
prehension, let himself out of the front 
door. The look was a definite order, 
and Ray understood it. 

Frank Judson soon found the num- 
ber, and in a few moments his chief 
was talking to the Hotel Blacklock. 

“Ts Mr. Paul Manyon still in his 
room?” asked the detective in a matter- 
of-fact tone. There was a pause. “Oh, 
you say he has checked out. . . . What 
time did he leave? Left a five- 
o’clock call? Said he was going out of 
the city and had to catch a train? Did 
he say what road? . . . Oh, he didn’t? 

You are sure Mr. Paul Manyon 
was at your house last night? 


You are? Did you see him? .. . You 
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didn’t? You are the day clerk? _Thank 
you. Did the night clerk say whether 
he.seemed to be quite sober? . . . Oh, 
he didn’t notice: Or, at least, he didn’t 
say anything? . . . What’s that? You 
say the night clerk has just come into 
the hotel before going home to bed, 
and he remembers Mr. Manyon regis- 
tering? . . . Says he didn’t notice him 
particularly, except that he was in eve- 
ning clothes under a light overcoat and 
wore a soft hat?” 

“That is about all, I thigk,”’ re- 
marked the count, who, with an invol- 
untary frown, had been listening to the 
detective’s questions over the wire. 

Without replying, Flint put a query 
to the night clerk who had now come 
to the telephone: “Do you knows Mr. 
Manyon pretty well? Oh, you 
never saw him before, and are not sure 
that you would know him if you met 
him away from the hotel? Thank you. 
Good-by !” 

“This is very strange,” said Thorn- 
dyke, as he hung up. “Mr. Manyon 
must have gone direct from the bank 
last night to the Metropolitan. Did you 
see anything of a black leather bag 
when you got him away from the box, 
count ?” 

“He hadn’t any bag with him, I’m 
sure,” was the positive reply. “This is 
all new to me. Mr. MacNichol merely 
told me the jewelry had been taken 
from the Manyon Bank, but now I find 
that Mr. Manyon himself is suspected 
of being the thief. If only I had known 
that last night!” 

“Yes, it might have simplified mat- 
ters,” remarked Thorndyke dryly. 
“Now that you do know it I should be 
glad if you would devote your time to 
running down Mr. Manyon. As you 
were the last person known to have been 
with him last evening and have been 
friendly enough with him to know his 
habits and haunts, I feel that that is the 
best assignment [ can give you, since 
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you have kindly volunteered your aid, 
By the way, your address?” 

“Danube Studio Apartments, Univer- 
sity Place,” replied the count airily. “I 
shall be very pleased to undertake the 
search for Mr. Manyon, but I feel sure 
there is a mistake in supposing he has 
any guilty knowledge of this astounding 
robbery. It couldn’t be, as it appears to 
me, for he is my ‘friend, and Count 
Felix Gratzwald could not have a thief 
for a friend. He would feel, by the in- 
stinct of his honor, that the man was 
not for one of his family, the ancient 
Gratzwalds, to know.” 

He stopped to regard Thorndyke 
Flint steadily through his monocle, as 
he made this grandiloquent assertion. 
But, though Judson, behind the count, 
screwed his lips up into an iaudible 
“bunk,” the detective’s face revealed 
nothing, as he replied: “Then you will 
try to find Mr. Manyon?” 

“T pledge my word as a Gratzwald!” 
declared the count. “Mr. MacNichol, 
will you come? I go to walk up this so 
wonderful Broadway to search for my 
friend, Paul.” 

“T’m not going just yet,” 
millionaire. “So long!” 

“Au revoir!” responded Count Felix. 
He waved a lavender glove to the three 
of them, twirled his cane, and saun- 
tered out of the offices toward the ele- 
vator, debonair and self-assured, the 
personification of an aristocrat whose 
path in life had always led him in 
sunny places. 

“Great boy,’ the count!” remarked 
MacNichol, when the door had closed. 
“He was calling on my daughter when 
I dropped in this morning, and he came 
downtown with me in my taxi. [ just 
told him that a lot of jewels belonging 
to me had been stolen, and that I was 
coming down to about it. 
Then, somehow, I found myself telling 
him that they were the Brazzalona dia- 
monds, and he showed interest at once. 


said the 


see you 
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The upshot of it was that he wanted to 
come here and offer to help find them. 
I had not mentioned Manyon’s name. I 
thought it better not till you were pres- 
ent.” 

“It was better,” agreed Thorndyke. 

“But I am in great hopes that the 
count will dig up something. He is 
enormously wealthy, and, if he makes 
up his mind to follow up this quest, as 
he surely will, now that he knows Man- 
yon is mixed up in it, he may strike a 
line of his own that no one else could 
follow. You don’t object, do you, 
Flint?” 

“Not at all. 1 am pleased,” returned 
the detective, and he meant what he 
said—for private reasons of his own. 
“J suppose you are busy to-day. You 
are staying in New York to attend an 
important meeting, are you not?” 

“Yes, a confounded railroad merger,” 
answered MacNichol. “That’s the 
meeting to-day. I have a conference 
with some steel men to-morrow.” He 
looked at his watch. “Great Scott! 
That railroad conference begins in fif- 
teen minutes! I’ll have to go. It’s over 
on Wall Street. I'll be at the Regalia 
by five this afternoon. You’re not 
likely to need me before that, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Til call you up thei if I want to 
speak to you?” 

“But you’ll be working on this Man- 
yon and Brazzalona case, won’t you, 
Flint?” asked-the millionaire anxiously, 
as he went to the door. 

“You can depend on me,” replied the 
detective. “Something may develop be- 
fore to-morrow. One never knows 
when lightning will strike in cases of 
this kind. Good morning, Mr. Mac- 
Nichol. 

“See that that door is locked, Jud,” 
he went on, a moment later, when the 
Pittsburgher had banged his way out. 
“Now that we’ve got rid of him we can 
settle down to work.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


RAY NORTON REPORTS. 


HE detective dropped his rather 
careless manner as soon as alone 
with his principal assistant, and Judson 
knew his chief was about to begin his 
attack. The mystery of Paul Manyon’s 
disappearance with the Brazzalona dia- 
monds was not so dense to Flint as to 
Angus MacNichol, for instance. 

“Don’t let anybody in, Jud, unless it 
is On some extremely urgent matter,” 
he directed. ‘In that case, attend to it 
yourself. I won’t see anybody to-day, 
that’s positive.” 

“IT get you,’ replied Judson. He 
knew that, when Thorndyke Flint gave 
such instructions as this, he meant pre- 
cisely what he said. Evidently his chief 
had on hand some work of more than 
common intricacy which could not 
brook any disturbance. It was only at 
rare intervals that the great criminolo- 
gist denied himself to everybody so un- 
compromisingly. When he did so, it 
proved that he was deeply interested in 
what he was doing and regarded it as 
of more importance than anything else. 

It was now that Thorndyke Flint had 
an opportunity to smoke the after- 
breakfast cigar which had been denied 
to him in his home. He took from the 
table drawer one of his special per- 
fectos, lightedit carefully, eyeing 
Frank Judson reflectively the while, and 
then, seating himself at the table, 
brought out the penciled note that had 
come by special-delivery. He also drew 
forth the magnifying glass. 

He pulled out the note from the en- 
velope, and Judson noted that he held 
it by the tips of his fingers, at the ex- 
treme edge of the paper, while he un- 
folded it with an ivory paper cutter. 
Then, instead of spreading it on the 
clean blotter on his table, he held it to 
his nose, having first deposited his cigar 
in an ash tray and pushed it as far 
away as he could reach. 
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“What's the big idea, chief?” asked 
Judson, unable to restrain his curi- 
osity. 

“Smell this envelope, Jud,” said 
Flint, holding it out by the edge with 
his finger tips, in the same way that he 
had picked up the note. “Don’t handle 
it more than you can help.” 

His assistant obeyed, taking the en- 
velope gingerly and bending down to 
smell it. Then he looked up with an 
expression of understanding. 

“Well?” queried Thorndyke. ‘What 
do you make of it? What does it 
smell of ?” 

“Iodoform mostly,” replied Judson. 
“There are other odors on it,-drugs of 
various kinds, but I can’t be sure of 
anything except the iodoform.” 

“What is the prevailing odor in the 
average drug store?” asked the detec- 
tive, as he laid the note on the table. 
“Did you ever notice?” 

“Why, yes. Most of them smell of 
perfumery, scented soap, talcum pow- 
der, and things of that sort. Where 
there’s a big soda fountain, you get the 
fruit-syrup odors, lemons and so on.” 

Thorndyke Flint smiled. “You are 
right to some extent, Jud. But your 
drug store is one of the up-to-date kind 
where they seem to sell pretty much 
everything except drugs. There are 
others, generally small places in side 
streets, that are pharmacies and nothing 
more. The keeper of such a real drug 
store is an apothecary who sells and 
compounds drugs, and he would hardly, 
know a soda fountain if he saw one. 
Those are the drug stores that smell 
of iodoform, Frank. It was in such a 
store that this note was written. And, 
for further proof, look here!” 

He held the magnifying glass over 
the open note, and in one corner Judson 
saw a faint thumb mark of a brownish 
hue, with a curious luster. 

“Turkey rhubarb,” explained Thorn- 
dyke Flint. “Just the kind of thing 
that would be sold by a druggist in a 


poor neighborhood, ‘where people doc- 
tor their own children and themselves 
rather than pay for a physician.” He 
held the paper to his nose again. “You 
can make out the sickly odor of rhu- 
barb if you know what it is.” 

“T don’t know it,” said Judson. 
what would Paul Manyon be doing in 
such a place? Besides, the count says 
he was at a hotel last night. Why 
wouldn't he write his note there? He 
wouldn’t have to use the hotel station- 
ery to give himself away.” 

“This note was written in a drug 
store such as IJ have described,” was 
the detective’s quiet assertion. “At 
least the paper and envelope came from 
there. What we have to do first is to 
find that store.” 

He replaced the note in its envelope, 
and, as he thrust it into an inside 
pocket, resumed his cigar, puffing at it 
with sober enjoyment, while his busy 
mind ran over dozens of drug stores 
which he knew in various parts of the 
city. 

About a quarter of an hour passed 
in this manner. Judson went to his 
desk in the middle room and looked 
over some memoranda connected with 
his work on other cases, while Thorn- 
dyke Flint continued to smoke and for- 
mulate a campaign for obtaining the 
Brazzalona diamonds and discovering 
the whereabouts of Paul Manyon. Any 
stranger, who could have glanced into 
this quiet suite of rooms, might well 
have supposed that its two inmates 
were having a mighty easy time of it. 

Suddenly came the inevitable inter- 
ruption that is the fate of all easy times, 
real or apparent. When Frank Judson, 
after closing the door of his chief’s pri- 
vate room, went to see who was there, 
Ray Norton entered hurriedly and 
asked: “Governor in?” 

Judson pointed to the closed door of 
the sanctum, Ray, having been 
promptly told to come in, after he had 
had heard his 


“But 


and 


rapped, for Thorndyke 
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voice, announced the result of his er- 
rand. “It’s a fact that a bird, who reg- 
istered as Paul Manyon, slept at the 
Blacklock and got out at five this morn- 
ing. I saw the day clerk, and he said 
the night man was half asleep when 
this Manyon came, and he didn’t take 
any particular notice of him. All he 
knows is that he had on flossy evening 
clothes, a little jag, and a light topcoat, 
and that he paid for his room in ad- 
vance because he had no baggage.” 

“Not even a black leather bag?” sug- 
gested the detective. 

“Nary a bag,” was Norton’s reply. 
“T asked if the night clerk said Manyon 
was very much soused.’ He said he 
didn’t think so—just talked thick and 
kept his head down as if he was tired, 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes. 
I saw his John Hancock on the register, 
and it looked like the writing on that 
special delivery letter, only it was 
shaky, the way a stewed fellow might 
write.” 

“That all?” 

“All about the Blacklock,” replied 
Ray. “When I came out of the hotel 
and walked to the subway at the corner 
of Broadway I saw some one coming 
out of the exit. Who do you think it 
was? That count, with the glass in his 
eye, who was in here this morning. 
Say, I don’t know about that gink! 
When he got up to the street he seemed 
as if he was going to walk east on 
Twenty-eighth. Then he changed his 
mind and beat it up Broadway.” 

“Did he see you?” asked Thorndyke 
quietly. 

“T don’t know. He might, and then 
again he mightn’t. But you know how 
a little thing will sometimes make you 
go where you didn’t mean to, don’t you, 
chief? Anyhow some kind of a hunch 
made me walk back along Twenty- 
eighth, and I kept going till I got to 
Third Avenue. When I got to the ave- 
nue I sort of moseyed downtown for a 
few blocks. Then I got another jolt. 
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You remember that guy, ‘Biff’ Garri- 
son, who got in wrong with his father 
through a forgery stunt a year or more 
ago? You had the case and kept him 
out of jail by putting it up to the old 
man that Biff might reform if he had 
a chance. He’s bossing the steel work 
on that big skyscraper downtown and, 
at this time of day ought to be on the 
job. But he wasn’t. I saw him go into 
what used to be a corner saloon. Now 
it’s one of these hotels ‘for men only,’ 
with a pool room and lunch where the 
bar used to be.” 

“What has all this to do with our 
case?” asked Thorndyke in a slightly 
bored tone. 

“Maybe nothing. I waited across 
the avenue, and, in about five minutes, 
he came out and tried to duck into a 
little drug store, where the door is down 
two or three steps. Well, the door was 
locked and barred, and he had to turn 
away. And, chief, I could hear him 
swear, clear across the street, and I saw 
him shake his fist at the place. Then a 
trolley car came along, and he jumped 
it and went downtown. After he’d 
gone I went over to the littlé drug store, 
and there was a notice on the door: 
‘Open to-morrow.’ ” 

“That all?” 

“No. I went into a cigar store in 
the next block and asked how it was 
the drug store was closed. The guy 
said it was Doctor Smalch’s place, and 
old Dec Smalch always closed up when 
he went out, because he dkin’t keep a 
clerk. This cigar bird, he couldn’t speak 
United States very well, said Smalch 
was a mighty smart man and every one 
around there who wanted dope of any 
kind got it from the doc. But he never 
makes friends with ‘anybody, and he 
sleeps in his store most nights. That 
was all I found out, and it may not 
mean anything, but I thought I’d tell 
you.” 

“Can you keep your eye on Biff for 
the rest of the day and in the eve- 
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ning?” asked Thorndyke after a pause, 
when Ray had finished his story. 

“Cam I?” asked Ray scornfully. 
“Can a mule kick? But it’s past noon. 
What about lunch?” 

“You have plenty of time for that. 
You needn’t hurry enough to hurt your 
digestion. When you've finished go 
down to that new building on which he 
is working. It’s for the Radium Trust 
Company, near Bowling Green. You 
know it. Don’t let Biff see you. But 
mind he does not get away from the 
building without your knowing it. And 
when and where he goes, you go too.” 

“T get you, chief!” responded Ray, 
smiling at the prospect of a job in 
which he would have an opportunity to 
show his skill in shadowing, and which 
might even result in some of that ad- 
venture which his soul so dearly loved. 

“Report to me by phone when he 
leaves the building,” added Flint. 

“All right! Anything more?” 

“That’s all,” answered the detective. 
“No. Wait a moment!” 

Ray stopped and looked at his em- 
ployer questioningly. 

“Don’t forget that this is an assign- 
ment which calls for discretion. What- 
ever you do, keep in the background, 
out of sight. Now get!” 

When Ray Norton, with his chief’s 
final admonition ringing in his ears, had 
departed, closing the door behind him, 
Thorndyke Flint arose from his chair 
and addressed his principal assistant: 
“Now, Frank, we’ll go down to the res- 
taurant and have lunch, too. It looks 
as if there won’t be much to do in this 
case till evening.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


PREPARING THE SNARE, 


T was half past five when the tele- 

phone bell rang, and Ray Norton 
announced that Biff Garrison had just 
come out of the Radium Trust Build- 
ing and had gone into his private of- 
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fice. This consisted of a bearded shack 
on the ground floor, where he had his 
plans and other accessories, and to 
which he alone carried the key. 

“He seems to have settled down for 
a long stay,” telephoned Norton, “for 
he has had a meal brought in on a tray, 
and he’s sitting down to it, with a flat 
bottle he keeps in his hip pocket. He 
has a lot of papers spread out inside 
his desk, and he keeps on looking ’em 
over while he eats. Once in a while he 
writes something in a notebook, writes 
kind of slow and carefully, and he al- 
ways puts the book back in his pocket 
each time.” 

“All right, Ray, keep on watching 
him,” was Thorndyke Flint’s response. 
“Don’t leave him if he stays all night. I 
am going home now, so send your next 
telephone report there. Understand? 

Very well. Mind he doesn’t see 
you looking at him, although he doesn’t 
know you, I believe. . . . What’s that? 
You know /him? TI should hope you 
do. Well, that’s all.” He rung off, 
confident that Ray Norton would hang 
on to Biff Garrison’s coat tail till the 
last horn blew. 

Flint and his assistant closed the 
office and went down to the cool eve- 
ning air of Broadway, glad to be in the 
open again. 

“You take the subway home, Jud,” 
directed the detective, as they stood for 
a few moments near Trinity Church, 
watching the homeward stream of 
workers. “I will be with you later. 
I have a couple of little errdnds to at- 
tend to that I have not had‘ time to do 
all day.” 

As he did not voluntarily say what 
these errands were, Frank Judson did 
not ask. He knew his chief too well to 
bother him with what might be consid- 
ered undue curiosity. He merely 
nodded his understanding of what he 
was to do and, swinging on his heel, 
made for the nearest subway station. 
He had hardly gone around the corner 
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when Thorndyke Flint hailed one of 
the numerous taxicabs that are always 
cruising for fares in downtown Broad- 
way, especially in the late afternoon, 
and told the man to drive to University 
Place. 

Thorndyke had not yet verified 
Count Felix’s statement that he lived in 
the Danube Studio Apartments, al- 
though he had no reason to doubt it. 
He could have telephoned, but he pre- 
ferred to pay a personal visit to the 
house. He was curious to see in what 
kind of apartments the ~ aristocratic 
scion of the Gratzwalds had his domi- 
cile, 

“Count Felix Gratzwald?” repeated 
the hallman of the exclusive Danube, 
in reply to the detective’s query. “Yes, 
sir; he has an apartment on the third 
floor, with a room for his man. They 
are both out at present. The count 
travels a great deal and isn’t often here. 
Sometimes he leaves his man, and 
sometimes he doesn’t. Max is the 
man’s name. I think he is a German. 
He never says much. We don’t know 
anything about the count’s business, of 
course, sir, It is not the custom in the 
Danube for the employees to be inquisi- 
tive about the tenants. All we know is 
that Count Felix belongs to an influen- 
tial family in Austria, although the war 
has changed things considerably for the 
nobility there. However the count is 
very wealthy, and I understand he is 
fond of traveling. That’s all I can tell 
you, sir. Do you-want to leave any 
word for him, sir?” 

“Well, yes. Ask him to call up Mr. 
Thorndyke Flint when he comes in,” 
said the detective carelessly. “Good 
night.” 

As Thorndyke Flint drove farther 
uptown in his taxi, the sharp-faced hall- 
man looked after the cab and wondered 
what business the famous detective 
could have with Count Felix Gratz- 
wald. Then he decided that the count 
must want some information about the 
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mysterious and dark side of New York 
life, for the book which important for- 
eigners always write about America, as 
soon as they got home. ‘“There’s one 
thing sure,” he muttered, as he came 
to this sage conclusion, “he couldn’t go 
to a better man. I never saw Thorn- 
dyke Flint before. Holy Mike! His 
eyes seem to go right through one.” 

Thorndyke’s next stopping place was 
the Manyon Bank, where he had made 
a telephone engagement with Mr. Mar- 
tinez to see him at this time. The in- 
terview did not last long. The bank 
people had wondered why Paul had not 
been there all day, but his absence had 
not interfered with the orderly conduct 
of the bank’s affairs, and, when the de- 
tective said that the president might be 
absent for a few days on some personal 
business, and that the first- vice presi- 
dent, William Kent, could act for him 
in the meantime, Martinez was quite 
satisfied. 

As Thorndyke left, he encountered 
the watchman, John Sanders, and re- 
peated his warning to him to say noth- 
ing. 

“Nothing has been stolen from the 
bank, Sanders,” he said, as the two 
stood in the public lobby of the build- 
ing, far beyond the hearing of the un- 
suspicious Martinez. “As for the dia- 
monds that were taken, I hope soon to 
have my hands on them.” 

“And Mr. Manyon?” asked Sanders 
anxiously. “I hope nothing’s happened 
to him.” ‘ 

“Nothing serious, I feel sure,” was 
the detective’s answer. “Of course his 
disappearance has some meaning, but I 
hope not so bad as one might think, 
If he comes back when you are here, 
be sure he does not get away again until 
you can get into communication with 
me. You know my telephone number.” 

“Yes, sir, I have it. But how am I 
to keep him, if he doesn’t want to 
stay?” 

Thorndyke Flint considered for a 
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.~moment. Then he said quietly: “If 
Paul Manyon comes back he will want 
to stay. You can depend on that. But 
get me on the wire right away, in any 
case.” 

The detective was quite satisfied 
with the result of his two calls, and he 
enjoyed the appetizing dinner which 
his housekeeper had prepared by the 
time he got home, and which he shared 
with Judson according to custom. 

They had just finished, and Thorn- 
dyke Flint, instead of lighting a cigar, 
as he generally did when he intended 

to spend the evening at home, put on a 

light overcoat and a soft hat, that pulled 

well down over his eyes, and said 
abruptly to Judson: “Is your automatic 
in geod shape?” 

“Certainly, chief. Shall I get it?” 

“That’s what I mean,” was the brief 
reply. “And give me mine and the 
small tool case.”’ 

Judson took from a locked cabinet an 
automatic pistol and gave it to his em- 
ployer. Thorndyke examined the 
weapon carefully and, after testing its 
action, made sure the magazine was full 
of cartridges and slipped it into his 
overcoat pocket. Then, as Judson 
handed him a flat leather case, he 
opened it to look over the delicate shiny 
implements, which, small as they were, 
could make many a big lock look silly, 
and placed it in an inside pocket of his 
coat. 

The case and its had_ be- 
longed to a very efficient bufelar who 
had given the New York police depart- 
ment much annoyance a few years be- 
fore. With Thorndyke Flint’s assist- 
ance he had been corralled at last and 
sent up the river. In gratitude for his 
aid, the police commissioner had pre- 
sented Thorndyke with this fine set of 
steel tools. 
very handy. 

“Ready, chief?” asked Judson, as the 
detective took out his watch 

“T’'ll wait five minutes,” was the an- 
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swer.~ “It is half past eight, and we 
ought to hear something from Ray 
pretty soon. I expected it before. If, 
he does not call up by twenty minutes 
to nine we'll go. I think “s 

The jangle of the telephone inter- 
rupted him. Judson snapped off the 
receiver and held it out to his em- 
ployer. 

Thorndyke listened intently for a 
minute. “All right, Ray! Keep on the 
job!” As he hung up he beckoned to 
Judson and strode over to the door. 
“We'll get a Fifth Avenue bus in the 
Square,” he said, as they reached the 
Street. 

There is always a bus ready to start 
from Washington Square, and they all 
go up Fifth Avenue. In less than ten 
minutes Flint and his assistant dropped 
off one at the corner of Twenty-eighth 
Street and walked rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the East River. 

“There’s Ray!” exclaimed Judson, as 
they turned into Third Avenue. “He 
sees us. He’s coming under a full head 
of steam.” 

Indeed almost breathless 
when he came up to them and 
hurriedly: “He went into that saloon 
on the corner [I told you about, a few 
blocks down. That was when [ tele- 
phoned you from the drug store op- 
posite, and I kept my eye on the door 
all the time. He didn’t come out, and 
I just now went in to see what he was 
doing. He wasn’t there, but I saw a 
door at the far end, and I moseyed over 
to it. The bird behind the hotel desk 
called put to me that it was private, just 
as I got it.open, and I shut it again. 
But I got a blast of codl air which told 


Ray was 


said 


” 


me it led to the yard. 
“That all?” asked Thorndyke. 
“Yes. I came out you 
turning the corner and rushed up to tell 
you.” 
“All right! Keep your eye on the 
saloon,” directed the detective briefly 


and saw 


“Jud, come with me!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A JOB OF SAFE-BLOWING. 


|! was not altogether because Ray 
Norton had seen Biff Garrison in 
this neighborhood that Thorndyke Flint 
showed so much interest in the little 
drug store, with its rather eccentric 
proprietor. Ever since Biff had had his 
narrow escape from prison on a charge 
of forgery, an escape due entirely to 
Thorndyke’s interposition, the detec- 
tive had kept an eye on the young man 
to see whether he really was “going 
straight.” Until recently there had 
been nothing in Biff’s conduct to which 
exception could be taken. For some 


three weeks past, however, he had fre- 


quented the unsavory “hotel” on the cor- 
ner, had several times slept there, and 
twice had been seen slipping into the 
drug store late at night, after its regu- 
lar business hours, when the door had 
been unlocked to admit him, all in the 
dark. 

“We'll just take a look at this drug 
store,” remarked Flint. “It may be that 
a man could get to it through the back 
yards from the corner.” 

“He couldn’t get in the front way, 
that’s sure,” answered Judson, as they 
saw that the door was locked and 
barred, with the “Open to-morrow” 
notice pasted on the glass. “It’s all 
dark inside.” 

A drizzling rain had set in early in 
the evening, and the dingy avenue, 
shadowed by the elevated railway, along 
which trains roared deafeningly at too 
frequent intervals, was gloomier and 
darker than usual. Few pedestrians 
were abroad, and those who did pass 
were grumbling or swearing at the 
weather, most likely, for they took no 
notice of Thorndyke Flint and his as- 
sistant, as they scrutinizéd the outside 
of the queer little store on their way to 
the hallway at the side. 

This hall was like so many in cheap 
neighborhoods, a narrow passage, un- 
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lighted, with a steep flight of stairs lead- 
ing upward at the rear, and behind that 
another stairway led to the basement. 
The front door was never fastened, 
and the tenants of the many apartments 
above regarded it as a public thorough- 
fare. Any stranger could pass in or 
out without remark. 

“There’s a door to the back room of 
the store in the hallway,” whispered 
Flint. “I found that out ene day when 
I was looking the place ever. Here it 
is, in the wall.” 

He took out his electric flash and 
threw a circle of white light over the 
greasy surface. There was a door, as 
Judson saw, but it was flush with the 
wall and was revealed by the dim light 
through a pane of glass in one of the 
upper panels. There was no doorknob, 
latch, or keyhole. 

The detective shut off his flash and, 
after a sharp look at the square of” 
glass, whispered: “There’s a light in 
that room. We'll have to look in. 
You're chewing gum, aren’t you?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Judson apolo- 
getically. “I often do when I’m at 
work like this. It steadies my nerves.” 

Thorndyke Flint took no notice of 
the explanation but, drawing out the 
flat case of burglar tools from his inside 
pocket, turned the flash on it, as he se- 
lected a finely made diminutive glass 
cutter from the interior. 

“Give me the gum you have,” he said. 
When Judson handed it to him, he 
pressed it against the pane. Then he 
made a deep circular cut with the tool, 
gave a slight pull, and a small disk of 
glass came out clean, sticking to the 
gum. 


“Good !”” 


“Now 


whispered Judson. 
we can both hear and see.” 
Thorndyke Flint looked through the 
glass panel, but he did not answer. His 
self-control was as nearly perfect as 


might be expected in such a man. But 
he had to clamp his teeth to stifle an 
ejaculation of almost irrepressible ex- 
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citement, as he viewed what was now 
going on in the room at the back of 
- Doctor Smalch’s little drug store. 

Separated from the store proper by 
a stout oaken partition and communi- 
cating with it by a narrow door at the 
side, it was the sort of place in which 
prescriptions are compounded, although 
it was more spacious than many drug- 
store back rooms. The door was closed, 
and a peephole, through which one 
might see any customer who chanced to 
enter from the street, was now blinded 
by a little hinged wooden shutter that 
dropped over it. 

There was a litter of crates, bottles of 
various sizes and colors, from tiny vials 

“to gallon demijohns, many glass con- 
tainers filled with powders, mysterious 
dried herbs and granulated chalks, a 
pestle and mortar on a table, which ran 
the whole width of the partition. 

What focused Thorndyke’s atten- 
tion, however, was an old-fashioned 
iron safe, one of the obsolete type that 
burglars declare contemptuously can be 
opened with an ordinary jackknife. It 
had been hidden by a nest of small 
drawers that could be swung out in one 
piece, provided one knew the secret, 
and it was now fully exposed to view 
under an incandescent light. 

This was not all, however. Two men 
were obviously trying to force open the 
door of the ancient strong box, and 
they were doing their work like pro- 
fessional cracksmen. The back of one 
of the men was turned toward the peep- 
hole, where the detective was gazing 
with startirfg eyes, but the other faced 
him. In the searching glow of the elec- 
tric light there could be no mistaking 
him. It was Paul Manyon! 

The bank president still wore the eve- 
ning clothes he had had on when he 
disappeared the night before, but his 
light overcoat and soft hat had been 
discarded. His collar was rumpled and 
soiled, and the fingers, with which he 
manipulated a thin steel jimmy that he 


had inserted in the crack of the safe 
door, were grimed, as if he had been 
doing a lot of rough work. His coat 
and trousers were wrinkled and dusty, 
and his general appearance was very 
different from that of the fastidious 
Paul Manyon familiar to his friends 
and business associates. 

Just at the moment that the detective 
first obtained a look at the unexpected 
scene, Paul threw the jimmy on top of 
the safe and shook his head disgustedly, 
as he said something to his companion 
which Thorndyke could not hear. The 
other man had contrived to insert the 
thin end of a similar jimmy into a crack 
at the top of the door, and he left it 
sticking there, as he turned to argue the 
point. 

“Biff Garrison!” said Thorndyke 
Flint, as the man’s face came into view. 
“What the deuce does all this mean ?” 

“What?” demanded Frank Judson in 
an agony of curiosity. “What do you 
see? Won't you let me look?” 

“Yes. Look quick!” 

“Holy smoke!” was Judson’s low ex- 
plosion as he peeped in. “He did do it 
after all! Who'd have thought it? Yet 
it couldn’t be any one else, could it? 
Say,” he went on in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, “they’re going to blow it 
open! And I’m blessed if Manyon isn’t 
making the soup! It looks to.me 

But he was not permitted to go any 
further. Thorndyke Flint pushed him 
aside and glued his own eye to the aper- 
ture. He could not hear what the two 
men were saying, as they spoke in low 
tones. He felt that he could not afford 
to lose an instant of the scene now 
enacting. It seemed to be the key to 
the whole mystery. 

It was Biff Garrison who took two 
small bottles, or rather vials, from a 
shelf at the Back of the partition and 
handed them to Paul Manyon with a 
few words that were inaudible to the 
eager and unsuspected outside spec- 
tator. Manyon carefully poured a few 
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drops from each vial into a thick white 
cup. Then, while Biff, who seemed to 
know the location of things on the 
shelves pretty well, was looking for an- 
other bottle, Manyon placed the cup in 
a bowl of cold water that he drew from 
a faucet over a little sink in a corner. 
Thorndyke Flint was perfectly aware 
that a dangerous explosive was in 
course of preparation, and that a slight 
mistake in estimating the proper pro- 
portions of such deadly agents might 
easily result in the blowing up of the 
whole building. But he gave no serious 
thought to that possibility. He was too 
eager to find out what was meant by the 
presence of Paul Manyon in this curi- 
ous place, engaged, too, in what ob- 
viously was a criminal proceeding. 
Biff brought forward a rather large 
bottle nearly full of some colorless 
liquid and gave it to Paul, who, remov- 
ing the stopper, smelled it and straight- 
way poured a thin, slowly moving 
stream into the cup. He seemed to be 
calculating carefully the amount poured 
in, and, when a little had gone into the 
cup, he replaced the stopper in the bot- 
tle and gave it. back to Biff Garrison. 
“Glycerine!” muttered the detective. 
Then he looked_down at his assistant: 
“Try if you can force this door, but 
make no noise, Jud. We have to get in 
soon, but I don’t want to warn them.” 
“I’ve been trying to get the door open 
all the time you’ve been looking through 
there,’ was Judson’s unanticipated 
reply. “But I guess it’s plated with 
iron inside. I can’t budge it.” 
Thorndyke inwardly commended 
Judson’s promptness of action, but did 
not reply. He was staring hard again. 
Paul Manyon seemed to have satis- 
fied himself with the mixture in the 
white cup and now took from Biff a 
pinch of sawdust which had been used 
for packing in one of the boxes lying 
around. This he dropped slowly, in a 
closely calculated quantity, into the cup, 
with a pencil stirred the whole mess 


and held up the cup for the inspection 
of. Biff, who nodded approvingly. 
Thorndyke Flint knew that both these 
young men, who had studied chemistry 
at college, had a working knowledge of 
that science. 

Paul Manyon worked rapidly now. 
With a small syringe he squirted thin 
streams of the liquid into the cracks 
around the top and sides of the door, 
and Biff assisted by forcing his jimmy 
in to widen the space. Then Paul 
poured more of the liquid about the an- 
cient combination knob, following this 
with some of the soaked sawdust from 
the bottom of the cup and plastering it 
along the top crack. 

Thorndyke understood what all this 
meant. Paul had dropped the sawdust 
in and soaked it with the explosive for 
this purpose. Meanwhile he had drawn 
off the liquid portion on top of the saw- 
dust to force it as far into the crack as 
he could. 

All this had not taken more than five 
minutes, for Paul Manyon had gone 
about it with businesslike  celerity. 
Nevertheless the detective was sure 
that the bank president was not quite 
himself mentally. Thorndyke Flint had 
made a lifelong study of the manifes- 
tations of abnormal emotions in the 
human countenance, and he saw plainly 
in Manyon’s face the curious detached 
expression of half-insane rapture that 
had crept over it when first he beheld 
the diamond cross in his own room in 
the bank. 

“What’s doing now, chief?” asked 
Judson, who could see little of the room 
and was anxious for some action. 

“They’re going to blow it open,” re- 
plied his chief briefly. “There it goes!” 

Paul and Biff had taken a long piece 
of thick string from the floor, and the 
latter had dipped it into one of the bot- 
tles.. Now Paul carefully placed one 
end of the string, which had been 
soaked with a chemical, in the top crack 
of the safe door, while Biff piled up ex- 
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gelsior and paper in front to make a 
cushion. 

“Ready!” was the word formed by 
Paul Manyon’s lips, although Flint 
could not hear it: ~ Biff swung his hand 
in the affirmative, and Paul set fire to 
the loose end of the string. 

It.was an excellent fuse, and the two 
men had only time to get to the farthest 
corner of the room, when there was a 
dull boom, a spurt of acrid smoke, and 
the big door of the old safe fell outward 
in a lazy sort of fashion and lay on the 
cushion of paper and excelsior. 

From where he stood at the door, 
Thorndyke Flint had only a diagonal 
view of the interior of the safe. But 
that didn’t matter, for Paul Manyon 
rushed to it as~soon as the door had 
fallen and out of the smoke brought 
forth the identical black bag in which 
the Brazzalona diamonds had been 
placed in the vault of the Manyon 
Bank. 

He said something to Biff, who 
dragged two brown leather suit cases 
from under the table and opened one. 
It contained some patent medicines in 
bottles and cardboard cases, with a few 
bundles of dried herbs on top. Biff 
gave a hasty glance at these and then 
opened the other suit case, which was 
empty save for a rusty old coat and pair 
of trousers. 

He held open this suit case and said 
something to Manyon. The latter 
placed one of the jewel cases carefully 
on top of the clothing. Biff opened the 
case and his eyes glistened as he dis- 
closed the magnificent tiara already de- 
scribed. He hastily closed the case, and 
Paul took the other cases from the 
black bag, one by one, but in each in- 
stance looked inside to see that they 
contained jewelry before packing them 
in the suit case. 

Thorndyke Flint waited only to make 
sure that all the Brazzalona diamonds, 
except the cross, had been placed in the 
suit case. Then he dashed for the door 


at the rear of the dark hall, which he 
knew must lead to the yard. 

“He’s bound to go out the back way, 
Jud!” said Thorndyke in a low voice, as 
he felt for the bolts. “Show the flash!” 

Judson obeyed, and then, as the light 
played over the heavy door, it was re- 
vealed that it was secured with a patent 
lock, reénforced by a ponderous chain 
with another patent lock. 

“Looks as if this door is meant to 
keep people in, as well as out!” ob- 
served Frank Judson. 

His chief tried the locks, at once 
came to the conclusion that they would 
take too long to force and told Judson 
to shut off the flash. 

“We'll go around!” he added. “Let’d 
get to the street. We'll head him off.” 

“We didn’t see him start,” Judson 
reminded him. 

“No, but he has started,” rejoined 
his chief a little impatiently. “If we 
waited to see him get out of the room 
we'd be too late to hope to catch him. 
Hello! What now?” But this last was 
not,to Judson. 

They had reached the front door of 
the dark hal, and Ray Norton had run 
into his chief’s arms from the street. 
Ray recovered himself at once and an- 
nounced: “Biff has just beat it out of 
the hotel on the corner. He had a suit 
case in his hand. I was watching him, 
but he ducked out all at once. There 
happened to be a trolley car passing at 
that very moment, and——” 

“He’s on it, bound which way?” in- 
terrupted Thorndyke Flint. 

“Downtown,” was the prompt 

swer, as another car came along, going 
in the same direction, and Thorndyke 
swung aboard. 
Nothing slow 
chief!” remarked Ray to Frank Jud- 
son admiringly. “He'll get that guy, 
Garrison, yet!” He glanced at the door 
of the drug store. “Say, Jud, look at 
that! There goes the old gink that 
owns the place, Doc Smalch himself.” 


an- 


“Gee! about the 











Frank Judson turned around quickly 
and saw a bent old man removing the 
iron bar. He was seemingly feeble, and 
his long, black hair hung on each side 
of a sallow face, down over the coat 
collar of his rusty old overcoat. He 
wore a large soft hat of a bygone fash- 
ion that shaded his restless, ratlike eyes. 
That he was the proprietor, this snuffy 
old Doctor Smalch, was obvious, for at 
that moment he was taking out of the 
door a large key and, having snatched 
away the notice, “Opened to-morrow,” 
he went inside and locked and bolted 
the door. Evidently he did not want 
any customers that night. 

“Ray,” said Judson peremptorily, 
taking charge in the absence of the 
chief, “you keep watch on that hotel 
at the corner till further orders. I'll 
stay here until I find a way to get into 
this store. I have a bone to pick with 
Doctor Smalch.” 

“I get you!” acquiesced Ray, prepar- 
ing to obey. “But won’t you tell me 
what’s the idea? Maybe I ought to go 
after the governor and see whether he 
can use me.” 

“If he’d wanted you he’d have said 
so,” was Judson’s crisp rejoinder. “The 
reason we are keeping an eye on that 
hotel and the drug store is that Paul 


Manyon is in old Smalch’s place. 
That’s all!” 
“What?” almost shouted the sur- 


prised Ray. “Do you mean to say that 
bank president is is 

“I don’t mean to say &nything,” in- 
terrupted Judson. “Get to the corner 
as I told you. You'll get a diagram 
ater, maybe.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
A CHASE LEADING SKYWARD. 
HEN Thorndyke Flint swung 
aboard the moving trolley car he 
noted that the one in which Biff Garri- 
son was riding was not more than a 
Square ahead. There had been a block 
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up the avenue, and the cars were run- 
ning close together. It was a lucky 
thing, because it would prevent Biff ob- 
taining much of a lead of his pursuer 
when he should jump off. Thorndyke 
moved to the very front of the car and 
stared straight ahead along the wet 
street, keeping the lights of the other 
car well in view. 

He could not distinguish Biff Garri- 
son among the passengers at that dis- 
tance, but he watched sharply to see 
that nobody got off. If any one should 
do so, he would not be able to get far 
before the following car would be up 
to him, and Thorndyke Flint was a 
good enough sprinter to be sure that he 
could overtake Mr. Garrison in case 
he tried to give him the slip in this way. 

Down Third Avenue shot the two 
trolley cars at high speed, for both were 
trying to make up the time lost in the 
blockade. They reached Cooper 
Square, still the same distance apart, 
and went gliding down the Bowery 

Thorndyke Flint more than once con- 
sidered the advisability of dropping off 
his car and sprinting to catch the other. 

3ut he decided against this for two 
reasons. One was that it seemed an 
unnecessary waste of energy, and the 
other that Biff Garrison would doubt- 
less be on the lookout and might slip 
away down a side street and lose him- 
self in the gloom. 

“T’ll nail him at the end of his trip,” 
was Thorndyke’s unspoken decision. 
“And I think I know where he is go- 
ing.” 

When the detective’s car was half- 
way down Park Row, a slow-moving 
wagon got in the way at a cross street 
and caused a delay of more than a min- 
ute. In that period the first car was 
out of sight. Thorndyke saw that more 
traffic was slowing up the general move- 
ment farther down the street, and he 
jumped off the car to make a run for it. 

As he reached the entrance of the 
Brooklyn Bridge he caught sight of 
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Biff, carrying his suit case, running 
across City Hall Park. The next mo- 
ment the fugitive was on a Broadway 
car going downtown. 

Thorndyke Flint kept on down Park 
Row, hoping to head off the car at the 
point where it runs into Broadway. 
Again he was disappointed, for the car 
was more than a block away and going 
at a good speed down the deserted thor- 
oughfare. 

It would be hard to catch the car on 
foot, mainly because, if he ran down 
Broadway at that hour of the night, he 
would surely be stopped by a policeman 
and have to lose time explaining. But, 
taking into consideration what Ray 
Norton had reported by telephone, to- 
gether with what he had himself wit- 
nessed in the back room of the drug 
store, he believed he knew the destina- 
tion of the man he was pursuing. 

It was characteristic of Thorndyke 
Flint’s methods that, while always cau- 
tious, he was not afraid to take a 
chance when his judgment told him 
there was more than an even break of 
its leading to success. So now, when 
he knew Biff Garrison had fled so far 
downtown, with the suit case into which 
had been thrust the Brazzalona dia- 
monds, he was convinced that his goal 
could be only one place, the new sky- 
scraper for the Radium Trust Com- 
pany. 

Once he made up his mind to this, 
Thorndyke walked swiftly down 
Broadway and made for the building, 
for which he believed Biff Garrison also 
was bound. Presently he stood across 
the street, looking at the towering pile 
of iron work and masonry, with its 
derricks looming against the sky like 
clawing giant’s fingers, with its dark 
wooden tunnel over the sidewalk and 
its shantylike office at one corner. 

All was dark, mysterious, and for- 
bidding about the immense structure, 
and when the detective, keeping well in 
the shadow, reached a half-open gate 


in the miiddle of the board fence that 
partly surrounded the edifice, he could 
not hear or see anything to intimate 
that other human beings were in the 
vicinity. 

Yet, why was the gate unfastened? 
Surely that told some kind of story. 
The watchman was doubtless in another 
part of the place, and it was not to be 
supposed that he would be careless 
enough to leave the gate unlocked, 
much less half open. No, there was 
only one explanation, and it was veri- 
fied at that very instant by a glimmer 
of light in the shanty office at the 
corner. 

Thorndyke Flint slipped inside the 
high board fence and closed the gate 
which was secured by a spring lock. 

The fitful light in the shanty was evi- 
dently that of an electric flash, and, by 
the time the detective had come near 
enough to peep through the little win- 
dow, all was dark within. Then, by 
dint of hard staring, he made out the 
shadowy form of a man stooping in a 
corner. He had only just time to make 
sure of this, when the light of the flash 
was suddenly thrown full in his face, 
blinding him for the moment. Simul- 
taneously there was a scuffling within 
and the loud bang of a door on the 
other side of the office. This was fol- 
lowed by the muffled sound of hurry- 
ing feet across the dusty floor of what 
would, when completed, be the offices 
of the Radium Trust Company. 

There were barrels and radiators 
and lumber scattered about on the floor 
of the unfinished building, Thorndyke 
managed to avoid these obstructions, 
more by instinct than anything else, for 
it was very dark. His sense of hearing 
was so keen that he could trace the 
footsteps of the person who evidently 
had become aware of the detective’s 
presence and was determined somehow 
to elude him. He was making for the 
very back of the great edifice. 

When Thorndyke had passed through 
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two doorways, guided by the sound of > 


the unseen hurrying man in front, he 
brought up abruptly against an iron 
stairway leading to the upper floors, 
but without any protecting banister. 

Without hesitation he ran up these 
dark stairs, for he had heard footsteps 
above him, and soon found himself on 
the second floor, in a great room like 
that below, and so far without the par- 
titions which weuld cut it vp into mod- 
erate-sized offices. 

The detective stood for a moment to 
listen. Then he distinguished the flee- 
ing footsteps above him and dashed up 
the staircase to the next floor. There 
he found that the man had gone up 
higher, and he followed. This was re- 
peated again and again, until he had 
counted seven flights. It was hard go- 
ing, but Thorndyke Flint always kept 
himself physically fit, and his breath 
was coming and going easily in spite of 
his exertions. He wondered how it was 
with the man in front. 

The staircase stopped at this floor, 
and the fugitive had evidently mounted 
a ladder which took the place of the 
stairs. It was then that he switched on 
his flash for an instant, as if to make 
sure of his footing, and Thorndyke 
caught a glimpse of a suit case with 
the hand that held it, before the light 
went off. 

“He’s got the jewels with him, then,” 
thought the detective, as he leaped for 
the ladder and went up like a sailor, 
hand over hand. 

By the time Thorndyke Flint had 
reached the top of this ladder, his man 
was halfway up the next, but the detec- 
tive had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was gaining. 

By the time the man with the suit 
case had got to the top of the next lad- 
der, Thorndyke was only a few rungs 
behind. 

“Stop!” shouted the detective. ‘The 
game’s up, Biff! Don’t wear yourself 
out by going any higher.” 


There was no reply. It was obvious 
that Biff was desperate now, and the 
only fear Thorndyke had was that he 
might hurl himself off the building 
rather than be taken by the man to 
whom he had pledge his honor to “go 
straight.” 

The detective had all the more appre- 
hension of this when he saw that there 
was no ladder to the next story. More- 
over there was no flooring when he 
stepped off the top of the ladder he had 
just ascended. 

Biff Garrison, accustomed to climb- 
ing around a steel skeleton, ten to fif- 
teen stories. above the street, had 
stepped nimbly along a steel beam 
where eventually would be the outer 
wall. A slight dizziness, or a failure 
to plant a foot in exactly the right spot, 
would mean a headlong dive to the 
street, almost two hundred feet below. 

The bare thought was calculated to 
make a nervous person feel faint. But 
Thorndyke Flint was not nervous. 
Moreover he found his recreation, when 
he took one of his rare vacations, in 
mountain climbing, and often he had 
made his way along narrow ledges 
thousands of feet above a valley, which 
were many times more awe-inspiring 
than the feat of balancing along a 
girder on the upper story of a sky- 
scraper. Thus it was that, before Biff 
Garrison was off one end of the steel 
beam, the detective was stepping on at 
the other, his electric flash lighting the 
way for both. 

“Why don’t you give 
What’s the use?” he asked. 
you with the goods!” 

“Well, here’s where I get off,’ an- 
swered Biff grudgingly. 

“Give me that suit case,” returned 
Thorndyke sternly. “You know what 
I want. I didn’t think it of you, after 
your promise to me. I’m sorry you 
couldn’t keep straight.” 

“This is the first time I’ve done any- 
thing crooked since I promised you,” 


up, Biff? 
*T've got 
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was the surly assertion. “And, if you 
hadn’t come after me so hard, I might 
have squared myself, even now.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
the detective. “I’ve caught you with 
stolen goods, haven’t I?” 

“Who says so?” demanded Biff. 
“What stolen goods are you talking 
about? I was in my office to-night, 
looking after some matters that I had 
no time to attend to during the day. 
Then I remembered that I wasn’t satis- 
fied with the way some of this steel 
work up here had been done, and I 
came up to look at it.” 

“Carrying the suit case with you?” 
asked the detective incredulously. 

“There are some things in that suit 
case, clothes and so forth, that I did 
not care to leave in the office,” said Biff. 
“Some of the things do not belong to 
me, and I couldn’t risk their being 
stolen. As for carrying it up here, 
that’s nothing for me. I could carry 
several hundred pounds up these lad- 
ders if I had to.” 

“Biff,’ exclaimed the _ detective, 
throwing the light of his flash on the 
suit case, “doesn’t it strike you that this 
talk of yours is absurdly thin? What’s 
the use of your telling me an absurd 
story about clothes, when I know that 
the suit case contains a collection of 
priceless jewelry, known to the world 
as the Brazzalona diamonds ?” 

“The Brazzalona diamonds!”  re- 
peated Biff. “I never heard of them. 
As for their being in this suit case, why, 
it’s ridiculous.” As he spoke he swung 
the suit case far out from the girder, 
intending to throw it into the street 
below. 

sut Thorndyke Flint, who had been 
anticipating such a possibility, was too 
swift for him. As the handles slipped 
from Garrison’s fingers, the detective 
grasped the suit case in one arm, hold- 
ing to the upright pillar by the other, 
and, at the same instant, he involuntar- 
ily switched off his flash. 
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“Guess I’ve saved it,” he remarked, 
as he snapped on his light again. “That 
was a fool thing to do,-Biff. Come, we 
must go down to one of the lower 
floors. I want to look at the jewels to 
see if you have them all.” 

Together, the men went down the 
ladders, Flint preceding Garrison. 
When they reached a boarded floor the 
detective said: “This will do. We'll 
look things over here.” 

Biff Garrison may have had an im- 
pulse to make a break for it, but he 
was wise enough to realize that it was 
a hundred-to-one shot against its being 
successful. He stood resignedly by, as 
the detective, turning his powerful flash 
full upon the suit case, undid the snaps 
and threw it wide open. 

At one glance at the contents there 
came simultaneously from the lips of 
both men an ejaculation of astonish- 
ment, The only difference in their out- 
bursts was that Thorndyke Flint’s indi- 
cated disappointment, while that of Biff 
Garrison conveyed overpowering relief. 

The electric light, playing over the in- 
terior of the suit case, revealed not the 
leather-covered jewel cases of the pre- 
cious Brazzalona diamonds, but a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of cardboard 
cases and patent-medicine bottles. 


CHAPTER X. 
BIFF’S QUEER STORY. 


ONLY for an instant did Thorndyke 

Flint gaze with dismay at the un- 
expected contents of the suit case in 
which he had seen Paul Manyon place 
the jewel cases with the diamonds in 
them. He remembered that Paul had 
opened each case as he removed it from 
the black bag and exposed to view the 
magnificent gems within. Then, with- 
out Thorndyke taking his eyes off it, 
the case had been placed in the suit 
case. Every case in the collection had 
been stowed in the suit case before the 
detective’s very eyes. 
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Had they- ever been out of his sight 
before they were carried out of the back 
room by Garrison? Only for the few 
moments, during which he had tried to 
force the back door. Then he had run 
out to the street, where Ray Norton 
met him with the information that Biff 
had boarded a trolley car with the suit 
case. 

“What do you know about. this, 
Biff?” he demanded sternly. “Where 
are those jewels that I saw Paul Man- 
yon put in this suit case?” 

“You saw Paul Manydn?” asked Biff 
in amazement. “I don’t quite under- 
stand.”’ 

“T’ll explain,” returned the detective. 
“I was in a place where I had a full 
view of the room behind Doctor 
Smalch’s drug store, and I saw you 
and Paul Manyon blow open a safe and 
take out of it the Brazzalona jewels, 
still in the black leather bag in which 
they were stolen last night from the 
bank of Manyon, Kent & Co. Now 
here is the suit case, but where are the 
diamonds? Take my advice and come 
clean. It will be better for you.” 

For a few seconds Biff did not an- 
swer. By the light of the flash on his 
working face, Thorndyke Flint knew he 
was in the throes of an inward strug- 
gle. At last he said with an effort: “T’ll 
tell you all I know, Mr. Flint, but 
wouldn’t it be better if we went to my 
office below? The watchman is liable 
to see us up here, and he’ll think there’s 
something unusual going on.” 

Thorndyke observed to himself pri- 
vately that undoubtedly there was some- 
thing unusual going on, but he merely 
said: “Very well, we'll go down to your 
office. Lead the way, I’ll carry the suit 
case,” 

Five minutes later they were in the 
hantylike office. The detective stood 
just inside the door, and Biff Garrison 
crouched limply in his chair under the 
shaded electric light. 

“Then you admit 
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robbed the bank last night?” said 
Thorndyke Flint, as Biff finished a low- 
voiced confession. “That means you 
were there.” 

“Yes, but it was because I could not 
help it. You see, I’d got to know this 
Doctor Smalch, and somehow he had 
found out that I had had trouble, a year 
or two ago, which might have sent me 
up the river if I hadn’t had influential 
friends. Well, he had the usual notion 
that if a man went wrong once he 
would do it again if the proposition was 
good enough. He knew I’d designed 
and superintended the erection of the 
Manyon Bank Building, and that the 
door fastenings were my own patent. 
When he first hinted at a job, about 
three weeks ago, I was so mad that he 
didn’t say anything for some days. 
Then he had me where he wanted _ me.” 

“What do you mean by that?” de- 
manded the detective sternly. 

“Well, sometimes when my nerves 
aren’t good, I get a little something in 
my arm that braces me up. I’m not a 
regular drug fiend, mind,” he went on 
hurriedly, “but Doc Smalch has fixed 
me up now and then when I had to have 
something.” 

“Well?” 

“The doc can do anything with me 
when I’ve had a shot in the arm. My 
will power seems to evaporate under 
the drug.” 

“Go on,” said Flint, as Biff paused. 
“Hurry up with your story.” 

“That’s about all there is to it,” an- 
swered Biff sulkily. “The idea at first 
was to get into the vault, the one that’s 
always open till nine o’clock, when Paul 
Manyon was there. Doc Smalch knew 
something about Manyon, and he meant 
to drug him before he could close the 
vault. Then he intended to slip out 
that side door and take Paul with him, 
so that he would be suspected of rob- 
bing his own bank.” 

“A pretty little scheme!” commented 
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Thorndyke. ‘And you were to open 
the outer door—as you did last night?” 

“T’ve told you I couldn’t help it,” 
replied Biff. “When we got there last 
night we caught Paul Manyon in the 
very act of grabbing off those jewels. 
Doc knew all about them, and_that he 
could get more for them than he would 
be likely to make by taking securities 
and currency. So he took quick ad- 
vantage of the situation by clapping a 
wet handkerchief, which he had ready, 
over Paul’s mouth and nose. Paul 
keeled over as if he’d been blackjacked, 
but he held tight to the open bag with 
the Brazzalonas in them, as if he knew 
something of what he was doing. We 
got him to his feet and half carried him 
out to a limousine that the doc had 
ready. It all happened so quickly that 
I hardly realized I’d been mixed up 
with a robbery. Then Smatch dived 
into the car, and away it went down 
Broadway.” 

“So you think Paul Manyon was pre- 
paring to run away with the Brazza- 
lona diamonds when you and Smalch 
broke in?” asked the detective mus- 
ingly. 

“Sure!” was the confident reply. 
“Why, we saw him doing it. There 
was a big cross of diamonds that made 
a perfect blaze. He had already stowed 
that in his waistcoat pocket, and the 
chain was hanging out, besides part of 
the cross. I have an idea that he was 
going to put all the stuff in different 
pockets and walk out with it that way, 
if Smalch hadn’t, turned up when he 
did. He might have closed the vault 
and got away with the diamonds with- 
out any one being the wiser.” 

“You saw the bag of jewelry in the 
limousine with Manyon and Doctor 
Smalch, you say?” 

“Yes. Just before Smalch got in he 
told me he’d look after the stuff, and 
that he’d take care of Paul Manyon in 
his home until he was ready to put him 
on the ship for Europe.” 


“What’s that?” asked -Thorndyke 
sharply. “What ship? You haven't 
said anything about that. Going to 
Europe? Doctor Smalch?” 

“Sure, Mr. Flint,” answered Biff 
with elaborate innocence. “‘Didn’t I tell 
you? Paul Manyon was to be the goat, 
When we found out he was trying to 
swipe those jewels, Smalch said it 
would be an inside job, and the police 
would be sure to say so, especially if 
they couldn’t find Manyon.” He 
paused. “I'll have to admit one thing: 
I lied when I said I’d never heard of 
the Brazzalona diamonds.” 

“Oh, you lied?” asked the detective 
dryly. “Is that the only lie you’ve told? 
Never mind, go on. You'd heard of 
the Brazzalona diamonds, had you?” 

“Of course I’d heard of them. Who 
hasn’t? The most famous family 
jewels talked about since the war. They 
belonged to a grand duke until he had 
to sell them. Smalch knew all about 
them, too, although he didn’t expect to 
have them drop right into his mouth, as 
it were. Now he has them, and he and 
Paul will have a fortune apiece, because 
Smalch is in touch with parties in 
Europe who will take the stuff just as 
it is, allowing for the settings as well as 
the stones. That counts for some extra 
thousands, you know. Of course they 
won't be able to prove anything against 
either Smalch or Manyon. When the 
thing has blown over Paul will come 
back from his European trip, where he 
was suddenly called on important busi- 
ness, and Smalch will take charge of 
his drug store again, as soon as he has 
made the round trip, and that will be 
all.” 

“And how much are you to get out 
of this neat little conspiracy?” asked 
Thorndyke Flint, turning on him 
sharply. 

“I’m not going to get anything, Mr. 
Flint,” returned Biff with an injured 
air. “I’m out of it, telling you all I 
know. My share was to have been ten 
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thousand dollars, but that’s all over 
now. I guess you know Paul Manyon 
is engaged to my sister, Meta?” 

“Your stepsister, you mean,” cor- 
rected the detective. 

“It’s all the same,” insisted Biff. 
*«That’s why I made up my mind to 
draw out of the Brazzalona job and 
save Paul at the same time, if I could. 
I was doing it when you saw Paul blow- 
ing Smalch’s safe, though how you saw 
it I don’t know, and, if I hadn’t picked 
up the wrong suit case when I left that 
back room, it would have gone through, 
and Doc Smalch would have been 
knocked .cold. The Brazzalona dia- 
monds were in the other suit case.” 

“Certainly you are a cool one, Biff,” 
declared the detective sternly. “You 
admit you intended to carry off those 
diamonds, only you got mixed on the 
suit cases. I’ve wanted to find some 
excuse for you, but it looks to me as 
if the only thing to be done is to tele- 
phone for an officer and have you kept 
at police headquarters till I want you, 
while I hurry back to Smalch’s. I have 
two of my men keeping guard over 
Smalch and Paul Manyon, and, if the 
jewels are still there, they are as safe 
as in the Manyon Bank itself.” 

Flint’s hand was on the telephone in- 
strument on the desk,. when Biff 
jumped up and seized his arm. “Wait 
amoment!” he begged. “I don’t believe 
the diamonds are there. Smalch came 
in, just as I slipped out of the back 
door, and he grabbed Paul Manyon to 
prevent his following me. Now you 
can bet it wouldn’t take old Smalch 
long to find out that the diamonds were 
in the suit case I left behind, and he and 
Paul Manyon are probably down on the 
ship before this.” 

“Where is this ship you talk about ?” 
demanded Thorndyke, as he turned ine 
stinctively to the telephone, his back to 
Biff 

“Where is the ship?” repeated Biff 
slowly, as if trying to recollect. “Why, 
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” While speaking he had 
slyly picked up a small bag of cement, 
sent as a sample from a manufacturer. 
The bag was small enough to be grasped 
in the hand, “It’s ” With a sud- 
den swoop, murderously swift, he 
swung aloft the bag of cement and 
brought it down with vicious force on 
Thorndyke’s head. “What difference 
does it make to you where the ship is?” 
he asked the detective’s unconscious 
form, lying across the floor. 

Then he switched off the electric 
light, kicked the suit case out of his 
way, as he strode to the door, banged 
it shut with the snap lock, and vanished 
in the darkress of the lonely street, 


CHAPTER XI, 
A RIVER TRAIL, 


HE blow Biff Garrison had aimed at 
Thorndyke Flint’s head, while 
savage in intent, was fortunately a 
glancing stroke, so that it did not render 
the detective unconscious for more than 
a minute at the utmost. He was dazed, 
as he got to his feet, and the black 
darkness of the office was not condu- 
cive to a rapid recovery of his senses. 
But his head cleared, as he gave it a 
shake, and he remembered just where 
he was and what had happened up to 
the moment when. the bag of cement 
had knocked him down. He felt for 
the light and switched it on. 

He had never seen the hand that 
struck him down, and Garrison’s man- 
ner had been so unsuspicious that it did 
not seem likely that he had been the as- 
sailant. The natural theory, and one 
which Thorndyke was disposed to ac- 
cept for the present, was that some 
bandit gang had forced their way in 
and sandbagged him, preparatory to 
robbing him and Biff. The fact that 
nothing was missing from his pockets 
assured Thorndyke that they had not 
been successful. Perhaps Biff had 
frightened them away. 
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It did not worry the detective much 
that Biff had got away, because it would 
be easy enough to find him again, un- 
less he should leave New York, which 
was unlikely. At all events, there was 
no time to give to Biff just now. What 
Thorndyke Flint had to do was to get 
uptown to Smalch’s drug store in 
double-quick time to see how his as- 
sistants had handled the situation there. 
With a safe blown open, the Brazza- 
lona jewels left there in a suit case, 
Paul Manyon in a daze, and the mys- 
terious Doctor Smalch determined to 
take him aboard some unknown ship 
for Europe, they would have enough 
to keep them busy and, doubtless, would 
be glad to see their chief. 

Thorndyke Flint, having darkened 
and closed the office at the Radium 
building, without so much as a glimpse 
of the watchman, was walking briskly 
up Broadway. Suddenly a taxi stopped 
at the curb in front of Trinity Church, 
just as the detective reached there. 

“Chief!” It was Frank Judson’s 
* voice in a tense whisper. 

“Helld, Jud! What’s the 
asked Thorndyke, stepping short. 

Judson came shooting out of the taxi 
and, drawing his employer close te the 
church railings, out of hearing of the 
driver, said: “I’m mighty glad to find 
you, chief. We must get to the Blue 
Star Pier as fast as the taxi can take 
us. Get aboard, and I'll tell you. This 
is Collins,” he explained in a different 
tone, nodding to the taxi driver. “‘T just 
happened to pick him up.” 

“Good !”’ returned the detective. Col- 
lins was one of Flint’s men. Then he 
said to the driver, as he was about to 
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enter the taxi: “How are you, Collins: 

“Alt right, Mr. Flint!” answered Col- 
lins cheerily. ‘Where to?” 

“Blue Star Pier, and hustle,” an- 
swered Thorndyke briefly, as he banged 
the door shut and turned to Judson. 

“Smalch came as soon as you left, 
following Biff,” were Judson’s first 
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words. “He grabbed that other suit 
case, as I saw through the glass in the 
hall. Then he waved his hands in front 
of Paul Manyon’s face, and the two of 
them went to the drug store in front. 
I rushed out then, but | was only just 
in time to see them get into a limousine 
that had come quietly around the cor- 
ner, and away they went.” 

“Couldn’t you have stopped them?” 
demanded Thorndyke. “Didn’t the old 
man stop to lock the door of his store?” 

“No, he didn’t have to. It has a 
spring lock. He didn’t wait to put the 
bar up. It was all done in a moment. 
But I heard Smalch say ‘Blue Star’ to 
the driver of the limousine, and Ray 
jumped on the extra tire at the back.” 

“Good! He’d stick to them, I know!” 
said Thorndyke. 

“He did unless he got shaken off, and 
I don’t think you could shake Ray loose 
from a thing when he knew it was im- 
portant to hold on.” 

“Blue Star, eh?” asked Thorndyke 
thoughtfully. “And the doctor said it 
loud enough for you to hear?” 

“Yes, but I don’t think he meant me 
to hear it,” answered Judson. 

“Hm! We shall see!” And that was 
all Thorndyke Flint said until the taxi 
stopped in the shadow of the houses in 
a street opposite the entrance to the big 
pier of the Blue Star Line on the North 
River. Then he got out and whispered 
to Collins: “Stay here, Collins, and keep 
your eyes open. Come on, Jud!” 

It was only when necessity compelled 
that Thorndyke Flint confided his iden- 
tity to gatekeepers and similar officials. 
Now he felt it necessary to save a lot of 
controversy. The magic of his name, 
together with the sight of a small gold 
badge, which he kept hidden under his 
lapel, admitted Thorndyke and Judson 
td the gloomy vastness of the great cov- 
ered pier and enabled them to walk 
over to one side, where the steamer, 
Baltic, lay tied up, bvt not expected to 
sail for two days. 





There were the usual lights on the 
great vessel, and a few shadowy figures 
could~be made out on the decks, far 
above the level of the pier floor. But 
there was no passenger gangplank, and 
the other gangways for freight were 
disconnected, as is usual at night. The 
big ocean liner was cut off completely 
from the pier. 

“You see, Jud!’ remarked Thorn- 
dyke Flint quietly, as they stood in the 
opening of the pier and looked along 
the length of the steamer. “No one has 
any business on the Blue Star pier to- 
night, but we'll ask the gateman ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the gatemgn, when 
the detective had asked whether pas- 
sengers had come to the pier within an 
hour or two. “Passengers won't be al- 
lowed aboard till the morning before 
she sails, and that won’t be for two 
days. There’s been no one here this 
evening except officers of the ship and 
men belonging to the pier. But, of 
course, Mr. Flint, if you want to look 
around, it isn’t my business to stop 
you,” 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” ejaculated 
Judson. 

“I'll take another look,” said Thorn- 
dyke to the gateman, “Come on, Jud!” 

The detective knew his way about the 
pier, and he led his assistant to the very 
end of the dock and stood outside the 
shed, looking at the dark river, with its 
ghostly reflection of red, green, ‘and 
white lights. The red and green lights 
on vessels showed up clear and strong, 
and Thorndyke Flint knew perfectly 
well that the river was not so soundly 
asleep as it seemed. 

Suddenly he swung around to his as- 
sistant and gave a sharp order. Then, 
as Judson ran into the shed and scuttled 
at top speed toward the other end, 
Thorndyke Flint took from his pocket 
the nautical night glass, which he al- 
ways carried, and stared along the river. 
A towering black object, rocking lazily 
at the outer end of a wharf, a little way 
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off, was distinctly visible, and he recog- 
nized it as an old-fashioned steamship, 
with one smokestack and a mast, a ves- 
sel that lent itself to either steam or 
sail. 

“A tramp,” he muttered, “And she’s 
just where | thought she’d be.” 

He continued to stand on the string- 
piece at the end of the pier, his gaze 
concentrated through the glass at the 
shadowy shape of the tramp steamer 
till he found Judson at his elbow. 
“Well?” he questioned. 

“There’s a rowboat here,” said Jud- 
son. “I’ve unlocked the oars. She has 
two pairs. Shall I take one?” 

“Yes, in the bow,” answered his em- 
ployer. “T’ll take the other pair.” 

If there had been any one to see the 
stout skiff shooting out from the 
shadow of the wharf, with two oarsmen 
bending rhythmically and pulling with 
the long sweep known as a man-o’-war 
stroke, he might have thought they were 
river police. They headed up _the 
stream and shot right past the strange 
vessel, so that Thorndyke could see 
all around her without attracting the at- 
tention of anybody who might be on the 
lookout on her deck. Then he whis- 
pered to Judson to stop rowing. 

“She’s out in the river, but she’s tied 
to the pier,’ he went on. “Unship your 
oars, and we'll get around to her star- 
board quarter by holding to the piles. 
I want to see who’s climbing up there 
in the dark.” 

Thorndyke and Judson were both 
familiar with boats, and they manipu- 
lated this one so skillfully that they 
managed to slip around the head of the 
pier, close up to the big ship, without 
attracting the notice of the few persons 
who were moving about the deck, far 
above their heads. 

“Steady, Jud!” whispered 
dyke. “Here’s some one coming.” 

A sea ladder had been let down, and 
they saw two men climb up the side of 
the ship from a skiff, leaving in it one 
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man at the oars, who rowed back into 
the slip on his way to shore. 

“Wasn't that slim man, who went up 
the ladder first, the fellow who——” 
began Judson, his voice shaking with 
suppressed excitement. 

“It was Paul Manyon,” interrupted 
Thorndyke Flint evenly. “And the one 
in the long black overcoat and big soft 
hat is Doctor Smalch.” 

“He has a satchel hanging by a strap 
from his shoulder,” was Judson’s agi- 
tated whisper. ‘‘He’s pretty nimble for 
an old man on a swaying rope ladder. 
Say, chief! I believe that satchel is the 
black bag.” 

“Hush!” warned Thorndyke. “Run 
the boat closer to the wharf. We're go- 
ing aboard that ship.” 

While Frank Judson was still mak- 
ing the rowboat fast to one of the piles, 
Thorndyke Flint drew himself up to 
the top of the wharf and crouched low, 
as he looked around him. Then, just 
as Judson joined him, he leaped into 
the shadow of a heap of barrels and 
grabbed by the shoulders a_ square- 
shouldered, active individual who had 
been watching them arise, seemingly 
from the depths of the river. 

The first move of the square-shoul- 
dered man was an involuntary endeavor 
to wrench himself loose from the detec- 
tive’s iron grasp. Then, as a light at 
the other end of the pier shone dimly 
on Thorndyke Flint’s face, he ceased 
his futile struggles and said: “Hello, 
gov'nor!” 

“What have you found out, Ray?” 
asked Thorndyke in a matter-of-fact 
tone; as Judson joined them. 

“They’re on that ship,” was Ray’s 
prompt reply. “I didn’t see them go 
aboard, but that’s where they were 
headed for, the last flash I had of ’em 
—Paul Manyon and old Doc Smalch. I 
trailed their automobile to the edge of 
the dock and saw them tumble into a 
skiff where a man was waiting for ’em. 
Just before you grabbed me I saw Doc 
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Smalch mosey over to this side of the 
ship and give this wharf the once-over. 
He’s a suspicious old guy.” 

“He didn’t see you?” was Thorn- 
dyke’s sharp query. 

“Not any, gentle sir!” was the airy 
reply. 

“Don’t be fresh, Ray!’ cautioned 
Judson. “That’s no way to talk to the 
chief.” 

“Never mind about that!’’ interposed 
Thorndyke Flint. “Let’s ‘get on that 
ship. Come close behind me and keep 
your eyes open.” 

Things had quieted down’ on the 
tramp vessel. The rope ladder had been 
drawn up and coiled away in neat sea- 
manlike fashion, and no one was on 
deck but a lounging sailor’ supposed to 
be on watch. He had sauntered for- 
ward of the schooner-rigged mast and 
was lazily leaning over the gunwale, 
looking at the dark water rippling past 
on the outgoing tide. The wharf, from 
which Flint and his two men meant to 
reach the ship’s deck, was shut off from 
the street and supposed to be deserted. 

A heavy hawser connected the vessel 
with the wharf where they were gath- 
ered. Without hesitation Thorndyke 
seized the big rope and worked himself 
along to the ship. Judson and Norton 
followed. All three were accustomed 
to athletic stunts. Once on board they 
crouched down under the bulwark, in 
the shadow of the tall mast and its 
furled sails. Evidently no one had seen 
them, and Thorndyke Flint coolly took 
observations to determine the location 
of Manyon and Smalch. 

The detective knew that in a tramp 
ship of this old-fashioned type, known 
in nautical slang as a “sheet and tea- 
kettle,” there were no regular accom- 
modations for passengers. Occasion 
ally, however, such vessels made room 
in one of its officers’ cabins for special 
voyagers, generally friends of the cap- 
tain. What relation Doctor Smalch 
held #- the captain of the Neptune the 
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Great, which seemed to be the ship’s 
name, since it was painted on a life pre- 
server at Thorndyke’s feet, was a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

What was beyond conjecture, now 
that he listened intently, was the fact 
that two voices came up from a half- 
opened hatch, some twenty feet away, 
and that they were the voices of Doctor 
Smalch and Paul Manyon! 

“Stay here!” With this curt order to 
his assistants, Thorndyke crept cau- 
tiously to the hatchway and looked 
down through the narrow opening. He 
managed to obtain a full view of the 
cabin, and what he saw brought his 
teeth together with a click. 

It was an ordinary stateroom, with a 
closed door at either end. There was 
a cushioned locker on one side and 
bunks with ¢urtains opposite, with a 
massive square table in the center, 
lighted by a swinging oil lamp. On the 
table lay a heap of many-colored gems 
of wondrous brilliance and beauty, the 
Brazzalona diamonds, and, sitting close 
to the table, his face pale and drawn, 
the light of incipient insanity in his star- 
ing eyes, was Paul Manyon. His hands 
were stretched toward the blazing mass, 
his fingers twitching eagerly, while 
from his livid lips came incoherent sen- 
tences of rapturous adoration. 

Opposite the young banker, with a 
cynical sneer on his sallow face, sat 
Doctor Smalch, his glittering eyes fixed 
in a basilisk glare on those of Paul 
Manyon, his long, white fingers weav- 
ing sinuously like the head of a snake 
about to strike. He was speaking, too, 
but his low words sounded more like 
unholy incantations than anything else. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THORNDYKE LIFTS THE CURTAIN, 


OR at least two minutes Thorndyke 
Flint contemplated this strange 
scene. Then he Slipped back to where 
he had left his two associates. Neither 


were where he had left them, and he 
turned angrily to see why they had dis- 
obeyed his orders. Suddenly a gruff 
voice from behind the opened door of 
the chart room, just behind him, pro- 
nounced his name questioningly: “Mr. 
Thorndyke Flint ?” 

At the same moment there stepped 
into view a big, whiskered man in the 
uniform of a ship’s officer: “I am Cap- 
tain Renshaw, skipper of the Neptune 
the Great? Will you step inside here 
witheme? Seems as if something is 
going on aboard my ship that I’ll have 
to look into.” 

Thorndyke Flint was an unerring 
judge of character, and one good look 
at the bluff face-and steady blue eyes of 
Captain Renshaw assured him that here 
was an honest man. After waving a 
hand to Frank Judson and Ray Norton, 
who were already in the chart room, he 
replied frankly: “I quite agree with 
you, captain. That’s why I am aboard 
your ship. Do you know who the men 
are in that cabin with the hatchway?” 

“One of them is Doctor Smalch, who 
keeps a drug store on Third Avenue. 
I bought supplies for my medicine chest 
from him the last time I was in port, 
and we got rather friendly. Men in my 
profession, who own their own ships 
and make long voyages, are often great 
readers. I am, and I’ve made a study 
of the occult sciences. I found Doctor 
Smalch knew a great deal about hypno- 
tism, but I never let him practice on 
me.” 

“Yes, I understand that,” interrupted 
Thorndyke Flint, impatient of all this 
explanation. “Is that why Doctor 
Smalch is a passenger on your ship?” 

“Yes; he came to me early this morn- 
ing, saying he had to go unexpectedly 
to Paris on business and, as he knew I 
should be clearing for Havre to-mor- 
row, begged me to take him and a 
wealthy patient of his whom he was 
anxious to get to a certain French spe- 
cialist.” 
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“What is the name of this wealthy 
patient?” asked Thorndyke. 

“He didn’t say, and I didn’t ask him, 
But the two of them are in that cabin 
and, from the way that young fellow 
is carrying on, I have little doubt that 
the doctor’s patient is as crazy as a 
dolphin. When [| found that out, I 
was going to tell Doctor Smalch that I 
could not take him as a passenger, but 
I meant to leave it till to-morrow morn- 
ing. Then I found these two young 
men of yours, hiding on deck, and, if 
they hadn’t spoken quick and men- 
tioned the name of Thorndyke Flint, 
I'd most likely have knocked them 
down with a belaying pin. But, of 
course, I know your name, and that 
saved them. Now, Mr. Flint, from 
what your men have told me, I don’t like 
the looks of things in that cabin. I’m 
going to make Doctor Smalch explain.” 

“You don’t know Smalch very well?” 
asked the detective. 

“Only as much as I’ve told you,” was 
the reply. “We talked about hypnotism 
a couple of times in his store and once 
on board my ship. But I know nothing 
of him personally. He may be a crook 
for all I know.” 

“ ‘Crook’ is a strong word,” remarked 
Thorndyke quietly. 

“T know it is,” said the bluff old sea 
dog, “but blast me if I wouldn’t like to 
know what he’s doing with all those dia- 
monds and rubies and things on that 
table. Why, that shiny stuff must be 
worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars! It looks to me as if he’s got that 
crazy young man in front of him into 
a state where he can’t do anything. I 
got a glimpse of it all through the hatch, 
and it made me suspicious right away. 
When I saw your two men and learned 
they were with you that settled it.” 

“The doors of that cabin are locked, 
I suppose,” said the detective. “Could 
you get me in there Smalch 
seeing me enter?” 

“Sure! I have a master 


without 


key,” an- 
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swered the captain. “Here’s a com- 
panionway,” he added, as he dived into 
a hatchway, down some brass-edged 
stairs. He was followed presently by 
Thorndyke, who had summoned Judson 
and Ray. They were in a narrow cor- 
ridor, lighted dimly by a single lan- 
tern, when the captain spoke again in 
a cautious whisper: “Of course I don’t 
want any disturbance on my ship, but, 
if there’s any crookedness, I want you 
to get your man. It may be that both 
these men in the cabin are in it.” 

“You'll see as soon as I get in there, 
captain,” replied Thorndyke. “I don't 
expect much disturbance. If there is 
any it will be soon over. Will you 
open the door?” 

Without further parley Captain Ren- 
shaw noiselessly inserted a key in the 
lock of the cabin door and pushed it 
open gently. At the same instant 
Thorndyke Flint whispered an order to 
Judson and Ray Norton and slipped 
into the stateroom. 

The effect of the detective’s order 
was seen at once. While Thorndyke 
Flint darted behind Doctor Smalch and 
pinned his elbows to -his sides, Judson 
pounced upon the great pile of jewels 
and swept them into the identical black 
bag that had been taken from the bank. 
The bag had been on the floor by the 
side of Smalch. Meanwhile Ray Nor- 
ton had taken his stand near the door, 
alternately pointing his automatic at 
Doctor Smalch and the motionless, va- 
cantly staring Paul Manyon. 

There was the breathless silence that 
always follows a bewildering shock, but 
it lasted only for a second or two. It 
was Doctor Smalch who broke it, as he 
turned his scowling face, half veiled by 
the long black hair which had fallen 
from beneath the shadowing brim of his 
soft hat, toward Captain Renshaw. 

“What does this mean, captain?” 
he Shouted in a tone of indignant 
amazement. “Ts there a mutiny on your 
vessel, or are these men out of their 
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minds?” He tried to break away from 
the steellike grip of Thorndyke Flint, 
but he soon realized that he was help- 
less. 

Paul Manyon, who had been staring 
steadily at Smalch, as if held by a spell 
of some kind, shivered violently, like 
one recovering from the effects of a 
stunning blow, but he did not speak. 
Neither did he seem to notice that Jud- 
son had taken away the Brazzalona dia- 
monds, and that Ray Norton was point- 
ing a pistol at him. 

“Captain Renshaw!”* broke out 
Smalch again, “I demand your protec- 
tion from these bandits. Who are these 
men? Can’t you call some of your 
crew ?” 

“I think you know who these men 
are, Doctor Smalch,” said Thorndyke, 
still holding down his prisoner’s elbows. 
“If not you'll find out later. I call 
Captain Renshaw to witness that I 
charge you with stealing, from the bank 
premises of Manyon, Kent & Co., on 
Forty-second Street, a valuable collec- 
tion of jewelry, known as the Brazza- 
lona, diamonds, with the intent to take 
them to Europe for disposal.” 

“Ridiculous!” declared Smalch blus- 
teringly. 

“The diamonds have been found in 
your actual possession,” continued 
Thorndyke, pointing to the black bag in 
Judson’s hand. 

“Well, what of that?” asked Smaich. 
“That bag is the property of this man, 
Paul Manyon. He'll tell you so if you 
ask him. Or, I’ll ask him.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” interposed 
Thorndyke, as he swung Smalch 
around so that he could not look into 
Paul’s face. Then, turning to Captain 
Renshaw, he said: “Captain, would you 
mind leading Mr. Manyon to that 
locker at the back of these two men? 
I think then we shall get to the bottom 
of a rather complicated situation.” 

Doctor Smalch struggled hard to face 
the dazed Manyon, and even tried to 
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raise his hands so that he could stretch 
out his long white fingers toward Paul’s 
face. But Thorndyke Flint was too 
strong for him. Meanwhile Captain 
Renshaw took Paul Manyon by the arm 
and said quietly: “Come along, Mr. 
Manyon, if that’s your name. Here’s 
a nice cushioned seat over here.” 

Paul did not resist. There was some- 
thing in the skipper’s voice that in- 
spired confidence, gruff as it was, and 
the young man seemed to realize that 
he was in the hands of a friend, as he 
sat down on the seat to which the cap- 
tain had conducted him. 

Then Thorndyke Flint spoke to the 
captain: “Come over here, Captain 
Renshaw, and hold Smalch. I think I 
can do the doctor’s patient as much 
good as the Paris specialists.” 

After handing Smalch over to Cap- 
tain Renshaw, Flint crossed the cabin 
and stood in front of Paul Manyon. 
Fixing his eyes directly on the vacant 
eyes of the mesmerized banker, the de- 
tective passed his fingers first over 
Manyon’s forehead and then held his 
right hand directly before the dazed 
man’s face. “Look here, Paul, what 
are you doing here? You know me, 
Flint, your friend, the detective. 
Speak up!” 

Perceptibly a change passed over 
Manyon’s face, and in a minute his eyes 
had lost their vacant stare. He con- 
tinued to regard the detective, and 
shortly the mysterious spell, which had 
seized him the night before in the bank, 
fell from him like a mask. In a quiet, 
ordinary tone he spoke to the detec- 
tive: “Thorndyke, what’s been the mat- 
ter? Why couldn’t I stop those rascals 
before?” :; 

“Shut up, will you!” said Smalch, 
trying to turn and look at Paul, but he 
was stopped by the captain, who had 
a seaman’s hold which the wily drug- 
gist could not break. “He’s a liar!” 
Smalch continued viciously. “Not only 
that, he’s crazy.” He had been fur- 
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tively watching Manyon, while it was 
obvious his cunning brain was working 
busily. “I told you, Captain Renshaw, 
‘I had a patient to take to a nerve spe- 
cialist in Paris. It is this Mr. Manyon. 
If he has stolen this jewelry, I didn’t 
know it. No doubt if he tries to ex- 
plain, he will tell some wild story which 
will be false on its face. But I warn 
this man, who, I presume is a police- 
man, that I will ‘break’ him and charge 
him with assault. Meanwhile I'll go 
ashore and come back in the morning 
with my attorney to help me straighten 
out matters. Good night!” 

The captain’s response to this tirade 
was merely to tighten his hold. Then 
Paul Manyon spoke. 

“It all comes back to me now,” de- 
clared Paul, glancing at the black bag 
which Judson still held. “I can tell you 
in a few words, Mr. Flint. You were 
in the bank with me last night when 
Mr. MacNichol gave me the Brazzalona 
diamonds to put into the vault.” 

“And you stole them!” interposed 
Smalch. 

“T had put them away,” went on 
Paul, unheeding the interruption, “but I 
could not resist the temptation to open 
the bag, which was neither locked nor 
sealed, you’ll remember, in order to look 
at the beautiful things inside. Jewels 
always had a strange power over me, 
and, when I held the diamond cross by 
its chain and let it glisten in the electric 
light, as I swung it to and fro, I actually 
forgot where I was. Then I remember 
hearing a slight noise behind me and 
seeing Biff Garrison.” 

“Who’s Biff Garrison? I never heard 
of him,” put in Smalch. 

“There was another man,” went on 
Paul, “but I didn’t know till an hour 
afterward, when I was hustled out of 
a limousine into a drug store, that it 
was Doctor Smalch. I have a dazed 
recollection of chloroform in a hand- 
kerchief which made me partly insensi- 
ble. Then, somehow, I was jumping 


out of a car and right afterward found 
myself in a theater talking to Meta.” 

He paused and passed his hand 
across his forehead wearily, as he re- 
sumed: “It all makes me tired when I 
try to recall it exactly, but I’m sure I 
talked to her.” 

“You did,” put in Thorndyke Flint. 
“T know about that. Then you went 
back to the limousine with Count Felix 
Gratzwald.” 

“I don’t know such a person,” de- 
clared Paul Manyon positively. “It 
was Doctor Smalch who took me into 
the drug store and shut me in the cel- 
lar. That’s where I stayed till I man- 
aged to force my way out and found 
3iff Garrison in the room above. He 
told me he was sorry for what he had 
done, and that, if I could get the 
Brazzalona diamonds out of Smalch’s 
safe, he would show me out by the back 
way, and I could get them back to the 
bank before the police found out about 
the robbery. You seé, Biff is a half 
brother to Meta Garrison, and I hope 
to marry her,” he added simply. 
“That’s why I wanted to help Biff when 
he said he was sorry.” 

“IT know what happened then,” inter- 
rupted Thorndyke. “It was Biff who 
wrote that letter in your name, saying 
you would never be back.” 

“T never wrote any letter,” declared 
Paul. “If you had one supposed to be 
from me it was a forgery.” 

“I was sure of that as soon as I had 
examined it under a magnifying glass 
in my office,” said the detective. “Diff 
is a clever penman, too clever for his 
own good, as he proved before. That’s 
one reason I suspected it. But what 
about Doctor Smalch? Did you intend 
to let him shut you up in his cellar 
without punishing him?” 

“I wanted to get the Brazzalona dia- 
monds back to the bank,” answered 
Paul. “That was the main thing. Then 
Doctor Smalch had such a strange 
power over me that I don’t believe I 
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gave much thought to him. I have al- 
ways been what-hypnotists call_‘a good 
subject,’ and Doctor Smalch did as he 
pleased with me. That’s why I am 
here. Now, when he is not looking at 
me, I don’t fear him. But, when he 
raises those long fingers and looks me 
in the eye——”” A shiver of deadly 
horror finished the sentence. 

“And you say you don’t know Count 
Felix Gratzwald?” asked - Thorndyke 
Flint in a different tone. “He says he 
has frequently played billiards with 
you, and that he was with you in the 
Metropolitan Opera House last eve- 
ning. Moreover he says that you slept 
at the Hotel Blacklock last night.” 

“T was in Doctor Smalch’s cellar, try; 
ing to sleep on a heap of waste paper,” 
said Manyon ruefully. “Most certainly 
I was not at the Blacklock or any other 
hotel last night. I haven’t played a 
game of billiards for a year.” 

“And you say you don’t know Count 
Felix Gratzwald ?” persisted Flint. 

“Never saw him in my life.” I’ve 
heard of him,” replied Manyon, “but it 
happens that I never met him.” 

“Indeed,” said Thorndyke Flint with 
a curious smile. “Then it’s time you 
had an introduction.” 

As he spoke he suddenly snatched 
off the big hat of Doctor Smalch and 
with it the mass of long black locks, re- 
vealing light hair curling closely about 
his head. At the same moment he tore 
open the tightly buttoned black coat, 
which the druggist ‘wore under his 
voluminous overcoat, and showed that 
there was a white waistcoat underneath, 
from one pocket of which hung an inch 
or two of black ribbon, In the other 
pocket was an end of something that 
caught the detective’s eye, and he 
pulled it out with a triumphant ejacu- 
lation, 

The something which he pulled out 
of the man’s pocket was a small mus- 
tache, turned up at both ends. The 
moist spirit gum inside made it stick® 
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when’ the detective slapped it against 
the doctor’s upper lip. . 

Ray Norton burst out delightedly: 
“Gee! It’s Count Felix himself!” 

And it was!. Doctor Smalch and 
the so-called Count Felix Gratzwald 
were one and the same person. But 
Thorndyke Flint, drawing his auto- 
matic, as he saw the count make a rapid 
move toward a small holster under his 
arm, had something more to say: 
“Don’t try to pull that gun, my dear 
count! I should beat you to it. I 
merely want to say that I recognize 
you, with or without a monocle. You 
are not Count Felix Gratzwald.” 

“Of course I’m not!” shouted the late 
Doctor Smalch. 

“No,” continued Thorndyke Flint 
evenly. “You are Peter Blum, wanted 
in Chicago for a big bank job, as well 
as in other cities. I have your partner, 
Max, who posed as your manservant 
at the Danube Studio.” 

“T haven’t any manservant,” was the 
sullen interjection. 

“But I wanted to get you with these 
Brazzalona diamonds, That’s the only 
reason you weren’t arrested in my office 
this morning. That drug store was a 
good thought of yours, and, as your 
original business was pharmacy, you 
were able to make a good imitation of 
the original Doctor Smalch who sold 
you the place. Of course you have been 
after the Brazzalonas for weeks, in 
Pittsburgh as well as New York. I 
know that. And, if you hadn’t had 
such a clumsy assistant, you might have 
got away with them. But Biff Garri- 
son is good in the criminal line only 
with pen and ink.” 

“T wish I had Biff here now!” de- 
clared Blum. “I wish I had him! He 
tried to double cross me, and no one 
can do that without paying for it.” 

“Don’t forget that anything you say 
now may be used against you,” put in 
Iudson, feeling that the robber should 
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have the benefit of the usual police 
warning. ; 

“Oh, I know all about that,” he re- 
plied. “But it won’t make any differ- 
ence now, I guess. That dirty hound 
thought that he had got hold of the 
Brazzalonas in that suit case, and he 
was going to hide them till he could 
get away. Shows what a bonehead he 
is, Or he’d have known he had the 
wrong one. He couldn’t have beaten 
me anyhow. I had one of my men trail- 
ing him, and I know he was going to 
hide them in that new building.” 

“You'd better stop talking, Peter!” 
advised Thorndyke. “I know who your 
spy was. He’s in a cell at this minute.” 

A still more malignant light flashed 
from the smoldering eyes of the trapped 
bank robber, as he realized how strong 
and far-reaching was the net which 
Thorndyke Flint had flung about him 
and his gang. From one to the other 
he glared murderously. Then, sud- 
denly, as he felt the captain’s grip on 
his elbows relax slightly, he yelled 
hoarsely at the top of his voice, to cause 
a distraction, tore himself loose and 
hurled himself out of the cabin. 

There was the noise of stumbling 
feet on the brass-bound stairway. Then 
Blum’s voice in a triumphant howl: 
“Biff Garrison! You’ve come then!” 
Two pistol shots followed immediately. 
The roar of the guns reverberated deaf- 
eningly in the corridor, mingled with 
the sound of men in desperate conflict. 

The next moment Biff Garrison fell 
backward- into the stateroom, with a 
violence that sent him on his back upon 
the table, and Peter Blum, the turned-up 
mustache stuck grotesquely cornerwise 
on his upper lip and his eyes insane with 


fury, stood in the doorway, a smoking 
automatic in his right hand, as’ he ex- 
claimed: 

“He double crossed me and then had 
the nerve to come to this ship to try 
and get a share of the swag! Well, he 
got his!” He flung the pistol to the floor. 

‘Pick that up, and you'll find it’s his 
gun. I never drew my own. It’s in 
its holster under my arm now. I shot 
in self-defence.” 

“Perhaps a jury will believe that,” 
said Thorndyke Flint. ‘Poor Biff Gar- 
rison! It makes no difference to him 
now.” Then four husky sailors, at- 
tracted by the shooting, came into the 
cabin and, at Captain Renshaw’s signal, 
placed ship’s irons on the slayer. “If 
you'll keep this man safe till the police 
come, I'll send them as soon as I get 
ashore,” 

“Thorndyke,” said Paul Manyon, as, 
with the diamonds carefully. carried by 
himself, he accompanied the detective 
from the pier buildings, to find Collins 
and the taxi still patiently waiting, “I’ve 
thought of a good thing. We'll put Mr. 
MacNichol’s black bag in the vault the 
first thing in the morning.” 


Among the souvenirs possessed by 
Thorndyke Flint, probably the most 
valuable intrinsically, is one that was 
given to him by Angus MacNichol. It 
is a magnificent cross of perfect dia- 
monds, once the property of the Grand 
Duke Francis Carl of Brazzalona. 

Valuable as the cross was, the detec- 
tive did not keep it very long. It was 
among the wedding presents received 
by Miss Meta Garrison, when she be- 
came the bride of Paul Manyon, the 
banker, some three months later. 


ORCHARD IS STOLEN 


EAR Hamilton, Ohio, an audacious crook recently carried through a very 


unusual theft. 


He stole an orchard. 


A farmer had set out one hundred and 


fifty fruit trees; when he went to his field a few days later to look them over 
he found that every one of them was gone. 





veth tothe pathah 


’ Johnston Me Culley 


Author of *‘A Crook Without Honor,’’ 


N one corner of Madison 
Square, Thubway Tham 
dropped himself on a bench 
and glared up at the big man 
who stood grinning before him. It was 
evident that Thubway Tham was 
slightly enraged, for his eyes were 





flashing, and his face was almost pur- 
ple; his nostrils were distended by his 


labored breathing; his fists were 
clenched. 

“Craddock, what ith the big idea?” 
Thubway Tham demanded to know, his 
voice quivering with suppressed rage. 
“Have you thet your mind on pethter- 
in’ me all day? Do I have to thee your 
ugly fathe around me all the time? You 
make me good and thick, you thimp!” 

“Yes?” Detective Craddock asked 
pleasantly, puffing slowly at his cigar. 

“Yeth!” Thubway Tham replied. “I 
thaid it, and you heard me! Confound 
it, Craddock, you have been followin’ 
me around for more than an hour——’”’ 

“And the day is young yet!” Detec- 
tive Craddock added, grinning again. 

“What do you mean by that, Crad- 
dock? Are you goin’ to pethter me all 
day?” 

“Yes—and perchance a part of the 
night as well,’ Detective Craddock an- 
swered. “I am going to keep my 
trained eyes on you, Tham, old-timer, 
until you seek your downy couch, so 
to speak, and when you arise in the 
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morning and fare forth with the in- 
tention of obtaining some breakfast, do 
not be at all surprised if you find me 
waiting around the corner, ready to 
trail along.” 

“Well, my 
Tham exclaimed. 
any work to do?” 

“Oh, this is work, Tham!” 

“Tho?” 

“Precisely and exactly,” replied De- 
tective Craddock. “It appears to be 
necessary. You see, Tham, old horse, 
I have certain superiors in the police 
department—in point of rank.” 

“The whole departmeni ith 
said Tham. 

“Uh-huh! And one of these supe- 
riors called me into his office at a late 
hour yesterday afternoon and said cer- 
tain and many important words.” 

“You interetht me thtrangely,” Thub- 
way Tham admitted. 

“Just so! I thought possibly you’d 
be mildly interested. The inspector, to 
resume, pointed out the fact, putting 
considerable emphasis in spots, that I 
never had managed to catch you with 
the goods and carry you off to jail.” 

“T’ll thay you haven’t! The inthpec- 
tor thaid a mouthful!” 

“Item number two in his fevered dis- 
course was to the general effect that 
recently there have been a number of 
complaints registered at headquarters.” 


goodnethth!” Thubway 
“Don’t you ever have 


rank,” 
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“My goodnethth!” Tham gasped out. 

“Yes!” -said Detective Craddock. 
“These gentlemen, it appears, have had 
their purses lifted and purloined while 
riding in our well-known and justly 
popular subway.” 

“Do tell!” Tham exclaimed. 

“And, strange though it may appear 
to you, Tham, they really object to such 
a state of affairs. One or two have 
gone so far as to say that they deem it 
the duty of the city police department 
to protect citizens from pickpockets, 
professionally known as dips.” 

“T want to know!” said Tham. 

“Uh-huh! You'll know soon, if you 
listen carefully. It was suggested that 
I glue myself to you and keep both my 
eyes open. My chief seems to believe 
that I may learn something in that way. 
He even went so far as to intimate that, 
in all probability, I might catch you in 
the act commonly known as lifting a 
leather, and take you before the magis- 
trate, along with overwhelming evi- 
dence.” 

“Huh!” Thubway Tham snorted in 
disgust. “It theemth to me, if my mem- 
ory therveth me well, that you have 
been tryin’ to do thomethin’ like that 
for the patht.year and a half, to thay 
the leatht. Ith that not tho?” 

“T admit it,” Craddock said. 

“And with little or no thucthethth, 
ath a man might thay.” 

“You ate perfectly correct, Tham.” 

“In thuthh cathe it theemth to me 
that you could thpend your time more 
profitably, tho to thpeak, by payin’ 
thome attention to the little burglarth 
and thtick-up men. Even you, Crad- 
dock, might be able thome fine day to 
catch a burglar or a thtick-up man.” 

“Thanks for your kind testimonial as 
regarding my ability,” Craddock said, 
bowing. 

“But ath for catchin’ a dip—even a 
common or garden variety of amateur 
dip—that ith another thing again!” 
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Thubway Tham announced with con- 
viction. 

“Think so?” Craddocle asked. 

“Yeth! And when it cometh to a dip 
like me, Craddock—a regular champion 
knock-out diph—you have about ath 
much chanthe ath a thnowball in a fur- 
nathe!” “ 

“Well, well! So you are of the opin- 
ion that I can’t catch you with the 
goods?” Craddock asked. “T cannot, of 
course, unless you continue your nefari- 
ous trade.” 

“Uh-huh! Be that ath it may! We'll 
thee about that,” said Tham. “Ith it 
your intention, really, to follow me 
around all day like a hungry dog after 
a thteak?” 

“Certain and sure, Tham!” 

“That will be nithe!” Thubway Tham 
replied, with comsiderable sarcasm in 
his voice and manner. “I hope that you 
enjoy yourthelf, you thilly athth!” 

“Why, Tham! I am surprised at 
your attitude! Hard words won’t cause 
me to change my mind, old boy! My 
chief has spoken, and that settles it so” 
far as I am concerned.” 

“Go right ahead and follow me, and 
thee how much good it doeth you!” 
Tham told him. 

“How could I go ahead and follow 
you at the same time?” Craddock asked, 
chuckling. 

“Athth!” Tham growled out. 

Ordinarily Thubway Tham would 
have welcomed a battle of wits with 
Detective Craddock, but he did not feel 
at all like engaging in one to-day. 

Tham, only a few days before, had 
suffered a shock and had been 
vinced that women were unreliable, in- 
dividually and collectively. Miss Nettie 

3urde, a young woman Thubway Tham 
fondly had expected to make his bride, 
suddenly had decided on a stage career 
as preferable to matrimony, The news 
had leaked out, and Tham had been the 
target for many an unkind thrust. 
naturally, and in an 
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effort to forget his sorrow and chagrin, 
Tham had indulged in the pastime 
known as draw poker. He had played 
a bit- carelessly, his mind being upon 
the perfidy of woman rather than upon 
the game, and had been taken into 
camp for something like two hundred 
dollars as a result. 

Thubway Tham still had funds, how- 
ever. He had at least two hundred 
dollars remaining, and he carried it on 
his person. But he was eager to re- 
plenish. his treasury, and this day he 
had felt lucky. He had been at the 
point of descending into the subway, 
seeking some crowded express train 
and commencing his work, when Crad- 
dock had come along and started this 
game of tag. 

Though he did not betray it now in 
his face, Thubway Tham’s blood was 
at the boiling point. How could he 
descend into the subway, pick out a 
likely victim, and lift a leather with 
Detective Craddock at his elbow, watch- 
ing him closely? Thubway Tham de- 
cided that there was but one thing to 
do—lose Craddock! 

Losing Detective Craddock in a 
crowd, Tham knew from experience, 
was not the easiest thing in the world. 
Tham had tried it before on several 
occasions, and once had been success- 
ful. But he would have to be very 
clever if he was to lose Craddock to- 
day, for the detective, Tham knew, had 
been reprimanded by his superior, and 
he meant what he said. 

Tham got up from the bench deliber- 
ately, took a cigarette from his pocket 
and lighted it, puffed a few times, and 
suddenly whirled around and walked 
rapidly toward the street. Detective 
Craddock, understanding, grinned and 
followed. 

Across to Broadway Tham hurried, 
and went along it toward Times Square. 
It was the noon hour, and the street 
was thronged. Tham dodged this way 
and that, but did not even look around. 


He knew that he had not dodged Crad- 
dock yet, and he preferred to ignore 
‘the detective for the time being. 

As he neared Times Square, Tham 
slackened his pace and went through 
the crowd slowly and carefully, as 
though considerate of the feelings and 
tights of others. And suddenly, as he 
came to a corner where the crowd was 
dense, he quickened his stride again, 
turned around the corner, and made for 
the next street. 

When he reached it, he glanced over 
his shoulder. Detective Craddock, still 
grinning, was less than ten feet behind 
him. The detective stepped to his side. 

“Old stuff, Tham!’ Craddock said. 
“Slow down and then make a spurt, eh? 
I learned all about that years ago, old- 
timer. Try something new.” 

Tham glared at him. “Do you think, 
Craddock, that I could not lothe you if 
I tho withhed?” he demanded. 

“You certainly could not, Tham.” 

“Jutht for that I will lothe you,” 
Tham declared. “I'll lothe you inthide 
two hourth, you thimp, and you'll be 
worryin’ all the retht of the day what 
hath become of me! If I couldn’t lothe 
you, Craddock, I’d go and get me a 
job ath janitor in thome old men’th 
home!” 

“Tham, you are raging!’ Craddock 
said, grinning once more. 

“Thimp!” Tham growled out. 

He went on up the street and plunged 
into a subway entrance. Though he 
knew that Detective Craddock kept 
within a few feet of him, he did not 
give the officer the favor of a single 
glance. Tham was mad and did not 
care whether he showed it. 

Soon he boarded a downtown _ex- 
press and got into a crowded car. It 
enraged him to see within a few feet 
at least half a dozen men of prosperous 
appearance, any one of whom Tham 
ordinarily would have selected as a 
victim. But he could not work, of 
course, with Craddock at his heels and 
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in such watchful mood. He had done 
it before, but Tham felt that the risk 
would be too great under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Far downtown, at a busy station, 
Thubway Tham waited until the doors 
started to close and then sprang through 
one and to the platform. The train 
dashed on. Tham heard a soft chuckle 
behind him. 

“You telegraphed your intentions, 
old-timer,” Craddook said. “You'll 
have to do better than that, boy, if you 
want to lose me. Old stuff!” 

“Yeth?” Tham asked with a sneer. 
“T ain’t done yet, Craddock!” 

“Go right ahead, boy. I’ll be at your 
heels,” the detective declared. ‘I’m the 
little vial of glue to-day, old-timer! Phe 
best cement in the world has nothing 
on me!” 

“You think a lot of yourthelf,” Tham 
told him. “You'd ought to run your- 
thelf for mayor or thomethin’.” 

“Sarcasm never hurt me, Tham. 
Satire is a lance that breaks against my 
shield. Irony is as weak as water.” 

“Well, my goodnethth!” Tham ex- 
claimed. “Thome boy, you are! You 
are wathtin’ your time tryin’ to be a de- 
tective.” 

“Possibly, but that*s my job at pres- 
ent, and I’ve got an eye on you,” Crad- 
dock replied. 

Tham ascended to the street, crossed 
it, and descended into the subway again. 
Craddock was as close as a shadow ten 
minutes past high noon. 

An uptown express roared into the 
station, and Thubway Tham got into 
the nearest car. It was comfortably 
filled. Tham stood near one of the 
doors. He was angry, and he realized 
that anger was his undoing. He would 
have to be clever to dodge Craddock. 

He did not want to lift leathers now, for 
he felt that the day was not propitious; 
but he did want to lose Craddock. 

Uptown the express dashed, past sta- 
tion after station. Tham made not the 


slightest move. He knew that Crad- 
dock was still on guard. He waited 
until the train reached the Pennsylvania 
Station, and he acted as though that 
were the last place on earth at which 
he intended to leave the train. 

Just before the doors were closed, 
Thubway Tham darted to the platform. 
He knew, even as he made the move, 
that he had lost. Detective Craddock 
was at his heels. 

But Thubway Tham suddenly had a 
ray of hope. He found himself in the 
midst of a throng. He realized that a 
race train was just starting for Belmont 
Park. Here was a crowd, a swiftly 
moving, fun-seeking crowd. Thubway 
Tham joyfully plunged into the middle 
of it and kept moving. He turned to 
the right and the left; he ducked down 
so that many persons would come be- 
tween Detective Craddock and himself 

Almost before he knew it, Thubway 
Tham was on the train and on his way 
to Belmont Park. It was*the last thing 
he had expected to do when he got up 
that morning. But he had shaken Crad- 
dock. And a glow came over him. He 
felt that fortune had turned for the 
better. Perhaps this was a “hunch.” 
Perhaps he was being guided to profit 
and entertainment. 


Il. 


Strange though it may seem, Thub- 
way Tham, well-known professional dip 
and member of the-underworld in good 
standing, was new to the races. He 
was not noted for dissipation. He did 
play a little poker now and then, but 
never had he bet on the ponies. He did 
not understand the game. It was not 
that he had scruples, but merely that 
he never had fallen in with acquaint: 
ances who loved racing, and never had 
been led to the track. So Tham decided 
that here was a chance to gather ex- 
perience and possibly funds. Returning 
from the track, possibly he would have 
a chance to lift a leather, 
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The train roared out along Long 
Island toward the park. Tham amused 
himself by watching his neighbors. He 
heard a jargon that he did not under- 
stand, and was ashamed of his igno- 
rance. Racing, it came to him, was the 
sport of kings. To be a follower of 
the steeds was to be an aristocrat of a 
sort. Thubway Tham decided that he 
would become a race fan! 

When the park was reached, Tham 
found himself in another jam of hurry- 
ing, jostling, fun-loving people. He 
fought his way through and found him- 
self inside. Back of the grand stand 
the horses were being saddled for the 
first race. Landers’ band was playing. 
Tham leaned against the bole of a fine 
old tree and took in the scene. It at- 
tracted him. He began feeling lucky 
again. 

Tham never forgot that first race. He 
heard a tumultuous multitude pleading 
with certain horses to “come in and get 
it.” He saw dignified men forget their 
dignity. He saw fashionably dressed 
women jumping up and down and 
shouting. Tham’s blood raced through 
his veins. This was the life! Here- 
after he would be a part of it! 

Just as the first race ended, Thubway 
Tham beheld a small individual stand- 
ing a couple of paces away. Tham 
looked him over carefully. He was 
about Tham’s size and age, and the light 
of worldly wisdom was in his face. 
Sut that face at the moment was as 
long as it possibly could be. 

The individual who had attracted 
Tham’s attention looked as though he 
had lost his best and last friend and 
his last dollar. Woe was stamped on 
his countenance, and despair was in his 
manner. He sighed, glanced at Tham, 
and turned away. Tham felt his heart 
growing soft within his breast. 

“What theemth to be the matter, 
boy?” Tham asked. ‘You look like a 
funeral would be ‘a cauthe for rejoith- 


In 
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“Me?” said the other. “John W. 
Hard Luck is my close friend, that’s 
all!” 

“Bet on the wrong thteed; eh?” Tham 
asked. “Put down thome berrieth on 
the dog that trotted in latht ?” 

“You're wrong!” said the other. “It’s 
because I can’t bet that I’m mopin’ 
around here.” 

“Out of fundth, are you?” 

“You said it!” 

“Uh-huh! Maybe you’re lucky,” 
Tham told him. “And maybe if you 
had thome coin and bet it, you’d lothe.” 

“You don’t get me,” the other com- 
plained. 

“Well, tell your thad tale, then.” 

“Tt’s like this,’ the other replied in 
a confidential tone, stepping closer to 
Tham. ‘Come back here where every 
cheap skate won’t hear me.” 

He led Tham some distance away 
and then glanced around as though he 
anticipated an audience and was deter- 
mined to keep away from it. Tham 
felt a thrill of mystery about the affair. 

“Tt’s like this,” said the tout again. 
“T’ve got a friend who works for one 
of the owners. I did him a big favor 
a couple of years ago, and he’s one of 
these birds who always remembers a 
little thing like that.” 

“He mutht be a queer thpethimen, 
and I'd like to meet him,” Tham de- 
clared. 

“He’s the salt of the earth, this bird,” 
said the other. “I’ve been in the hos- 
pital for four months—got smashed up 
on a truck one day. I came out broke; 
I can’t do heavy work, and so I haven't 
landed a job. I met this friend of mine 
last night, and he put me wise to some- 
thing.” 

“Thuppothe you put me withe, too,” 
said Tham. 

“All right! This friend of mine 
works in a stable, like I said. His 
owner has a horse in the second race. 
The race’s fixed for his owner’s horse 


to win. It’s a frame—get me?” 
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“I grathp you,” said Tham. 

“My buddy hasn’t any coin and can’t 
get any. He passed the tip to me, and 
I haven’t been able to find a friend 
with a cent. Gosh! It’s a chance for 
me to make a killin’ and get on my feet. 
I need the coin. And here’s the second 
race comin’ up, and not a cent down 
for me. My big chance, and she’s gone! 
Wonder that my face is some’long?” 

“Tough, luck!” Tham said. 

“If I could find some honest bird, I’d 
let him in on this, if he gave me my 
bit.” 

“That theemth t6 be fair enough,” 
Tham said. 

“And the horse is goin’ to the post 
with odds as long as a Russian wolf- 
hound.” 

“Thuppothe I furnithhed the coin,” 
Tham said. 

“Say! Would I get anything out of 
it?” 

“Half 
Tham. 

“There'll be profits, all right. How 
much can you put down? All you can! 
Got a twenty?” 

The tout was clever. He did not sug- 
gest a hundred. But Thubway Tham 
did. 

“If it ith good for a twenty, it ith 
good for a hundred,’’ Tham declared. 

“Tt’s good, all right!” 

“What ith the name of thith horthe?” 

“Let’s see the coin,” the other sug- 
gested. “I don’t want to queer my 
friend by spoutin’ this tip all over the 
place and bringin’ down the odds.” 

Thubway Tham grinned, extracted 
his roll, and slowly counted off a hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Let’s hurry and get it down,” said 
the tout. “We don’t want to miss this. 
Now you remember—I get half the win- 
nings.”’ 

“You can thtick right bethide me,” 
Tham offered. “Let’th go!” 

“You conte with me!” 

Thubway Tham went. 


the profitth, if any,” said 


He prepared 
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to negotiate the bet. The other did not 
-want to handle the money, of course. 
He merely instructed Tham. 

“Put it on Blister to win!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

A few minutes later Tham had a 
ticket, and his hundred was on Blister 
to win. 

They hurried to the rail. The horses 
were not yet on the track. Tham’s new- 
found friend excused himself to speak 
to an acquaintance, and Tham thought 
that was nice and trusting of him. He 
began looking at the interesting crowd 
again. 

A hand touched his shoulder, and 
Thubway Tham turned quickly, half 
expecting to see Detective Craddock’s 
grinning face. What he did see was a 
flashily dressed young man with a 
pleasant expression in his countenance. 

“Pardon me,” said‘the stranger, “but 
I saw you talking to that man a moment 
ago. Possibly you know him well . 

“Never thaw him until to-day,” Tham 
said. 

“T feared as much, sir. I am afraid 
that you have been swind]jed, I trust 
that he did not get you to bet much 
money °” 

“Why?” Tham asked. 

“T’ll tell you, but please keep it con- 
fidential.”’ 

“Thure !” 

“That man is a scoundrel!” declared 
the stranger. “He works for crooked 
owners. He gets men to bet on a horse 
that is not going to win, the crooked 
owner pays him, and the bookmaker 
splits with the owner. He pulls a long 
face and tells a few lies——” 

“My goodnethth!” Tham gasped out. 
“Tho that ith why he hurried away, 
ith it?” 

“Certainly. Just charge it up to ex- 
perience and watch out for touts here- 
after. Did it cost you much?” 

“A hundred,” said Tham, 
maybe the horthe will win.” 

“What horse, if I may ask, si??” 


“But 
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“Blister !” 

“Ha, ha! It is as I feared. Blister 
couldn’t win a race if his life depended 
on it. I happen to know that this race 
is fixed, but it isn’t fixed for Blister 
to win. I feel sorry for you. You're 
out a hundred. Let it be a lesson, sir.” 

“It ith!” said Tham. 

‘By George! Tell you what I’ll do! 
I hate to see you made a victim, and 
you've still got-time to get down a bet! 
Hurry back and get down another hun- 
dred on Apple Sauce. That’s the horse 
that’s going to win this second race. 
Get a hundred on Apple Sauce, and 
you'll break even. See? And then hunt 
up that dirty little crook and bawl him 
out, and show him how he didn’t get in 
his work!” 

Thubway Tham was feverish by this 
time. He could afford to lose the hun- 
dred. Countless times he had done as 
much in games of chance. But he could 
not afford, he told himself, to let a mis- 
erable little swindler swindle him and 
get away with it. 

Under the eager guidance of the sec- 
ond stranger, Thubway Tham was 
quick to get down a hundred dollars on 
Apple Sauce. That left him with about 
eight dollars in change in his pocket. 
He certainly would have to lift a leather 
if neither Blister nor Apple Sauce came 
in winner, 

He did some mental arithmetic. If 
Apple Sauce won, he would have his 
two hundred dollars back, and possibly 
about a hundred more. If Blister won, 
he would have his two hundred back 
and about three hundred more, half of 
which he would give the tout. But 
Tham had no faith in Blister now. He 
believed that this second stranger had 
told the truth. Possibly it was because 
the second man wanted to double cross 
the first. Tham did not care, so long 
as he won. 

“Look! They’re at the post!” Tham 
heard the stranger say. 

They hurried up to watch the race. 
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The stranger stood by Tham’s side. He 
made no effort to get away, as the first 
had done, and Tham felt his trust in 
him growing. 

He enjoyed that ra¢e. He could make 
out nothing when the horses were on 
the back stretch, but he hoped that 
Apple Sauce was out in front and going 
strong. 

The crowd had gone insane for the 
moment. Thubway Tham found him- 
self shouting with the others, and won- 
dered at it a bit. He turned to see 
whether his new friend had observed 
his excitement and found that the new 
friend had disappeared. 

But Tham did not have time to con- 
sider the fact just then. The horses 
were thundering down the stretch. 
Four were well bunched, and those in 
the big crowd were like maniacs. 

“Come on, Apple Thauthe!” Tham 
cried. 

A thunder of hoofs, a cloud of dust, 
and the horses were past the finish post. 
Tahm did not know which had won, 
and he watched eagerly for the num- 
bers to go up. 

Up they went. 
numbers, and then at his 


Tham glanced at the 
program. 
Blister was not mentioned, so far as 


the numbers were concerned, Neither 
was Apple Sauce. Some benighted ani- 
mal known to the racing world as Gad- 
worth had galloped home in front! 
Thubway Tham felt a sudden burn- 
ing in his eyes as he turned away. Nor 
was the loss of the two hundred the 
cause of it. Tham had just made the 
discovery that he had been stung twice 
in the same place, and it irled him. 
“The dirty crookth!” he growled to 
himself as he went around behind the 
grand stand. “Ii I get a chance——” 
He was not thinking of physical com- 
bat, though neither of the touts looked 
very formidable. He was a good loser. 
He had been played for a sucker, and 
that settled it! It was because the game 
was new to him, he explained to him- 
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self. He had a game of his own, and 
undoubtedly he could best the touts at 
that. 

Tham watched the racing, but with- 
out much interest." He would have to 
dodge Craddock for the remainder of 
the week and lift some leathers, he told 
himself. The state of his finances was 
deplorable. 

It was just as the last race of the 
afternoon was starting that Thubway 
Tham came around a corner of the 
grand stand and beheld something that 
caused him to blink his eyes. He saw 
the man with whom he had placed his 
bets, and he was in close conversation 
with both the touts. Tham got near 
enough to overhear. 

“Good work to-day, boys!” the big 
man was saying. “You got us a lot of 
bets on Blister and Apple Sauce in the 
second. The crop of suckers must have 
been good.” 

“We certainly worked one boy,” said 
the flashily dressed one. “Dick nicked 
him for a hundred on Blister, and I got 
him for another by telling him what a 
crook Dick was. I'll bet the poor simp 
collapsed when that race was over.” 

Thubway Tham ground his teeth in 
rage. So he was a sucker and a simp, 
was he? He, Thubway Tham, had been 
played for a rustic! If there was such 
a thing as revenge—— 

He watched closely now. The big 
man took a wallet from his hip pocket. 
The wallet was stuffed with bills. He 
took out a few and gave them to the 
two touts. 

“Some cleaning to-day!’ he said. 
“Get busy to-morrow, boys! See me at 
the usual time!” 

The two touts hurried away with 
their loot. The big man took an ex- 
pensive cigar from his waistcoat pocket, 
bit off the end, applied a flaming match, 
and puffed in contentment. He was 
grinning as he started to walk away. 
Tham did not pay any attention to the 
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touts. He followed the man with the 
wallet. 

His two hundred and a lot of other 
two hundreds were in that wallet, Tham 
judged. He intended to be reimbursed, 
and without mentioning the fact to any- 
body. 

He followed faithfully and found 
himself after a time on the crowded 
train within a few feet of the big man 
with the wallet, Tham waited for the 
proper moment, meanwhile looking over 
those nearest. It was not the same 
happy crowd. Some were hilarious, and 
others were glum. There is a big dil- 
ference between a throng going to a 
race meet and coming from it. 

Under the East River roared the 
train, and Tham prepared for his work. 
His man was standing in the aisle, and 
Tham brushed against him. His hands 
made a quick movement, the wallet 
was transferred. 

Tham allowed a couple of men to 
squeeze between him and his victim. 
His fingers went into his pocket and 
pried the wallet open. Those deft fin- 
gers extracted the currency and left 
papers and cards in the “leather.” And 
then, with a quick movement, Tham 
slipped the wallet to the floor. He re- 
tained the currency in his pocket. 

He was chuckling as he left the train 
at the Pennsylvania Station and hurried 
over to the subway to catch a down- 
town express. He knew that he had 
made a haul, but it was the revenge that 
pleased him most. 

A touch on his shoulder, and Tham 
whirled around. Craddock was stand- 
ing before him, and now he was not 
grinning. 

“Well, Tham, you did it,” the detec- 
tive said. “You dodged me, But I'll 
bet you’ve been hiding in the station or 
walking the streets.” 

“Why, Craddock, you athth!’’ Tham 
said with glee. “Do you mean to thay 
that you have been watthhin’ for me all 
thith afternoon? I went out to Bel- 
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mont, you thimp, to watch the ratheth! ithe,” Tham suggested. “Here cometh 
And now I am goin’ home. Come _ my train, Craddock. Goin’ along to 
along, if you want to keep them clever watch me?” 


eyeth of yourth on me!” Craddock glared, whirled around, 
Craddock’s face grew red. and strode away. Thubway Tham 


“There are other days coming, old- watched him go, his face wreathed in 
timer, and I'll catch you right yet!” he smiles. He felt of the bundle of cur- 
said. rency in his coat pocket. 

“It can’t be done!” Tham declared. “There ith only one way to win when 

“You'll change your tune when _ you bet on the ponieth,” said Thubway 
you’re on the way up the river for a Tham to himself. “Find a bookmaker ; 
ten stretch !” who hath had a good day, and collect 


re 


“Let not your angry paththionth from him! 
eas 

GET FOURTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRISON 4 

FORGERIES j 


LANK checks were stolen from the office of Sing Sing prison recently, were 
filled in for amounts totaling fourteen thousand dollars, and, after the sig- a 
nature of Warden Lewis E. Lawes had been forged to them, were cashed in 
New York and other cities. So cleverly were the forgeries carried out that not 
until a State examiner looked into the prison books was the theft of the checks 
discovered. 

Preliminary investigation convinced Warden Lawes that the swindle had 
been engineered by “trusties” within the prison, working in co6peration with 
expert check operators on the outside. This development resulted in the placing 
in solitary cells of three convicts working in the prison office. The three suspects, 
because of their intelligence and good records, had been placed in the warden’s 
office, where they had access to the checks. 

As explained by prison employees, the checks were stolen from the backs 
of the check books, and the name of Lawes was forged by an expert penman. 
All of the checks were made out to creditors of the prison and consequently 
attracted no attention, inasmuch as the names of the creditors were convincingly 
forged as indorsements. It was supposed that when the checks came back they 
would excite no comment. : 

Detectives familiar with the operation of forger bands said that the methods fk 
probably used by the felons in obtaining money on their stolen checks involved a 
the use of some accomplice now at liberty. Owing to the comparative freedom of 
the office trusties, any of the three men under suspicion would have had no 
difficulty in mailing the checks to a forger friend. 

Discovery came when Agent Wintersteen, of the State comptroller’s office, 
noticed that one of the checks in the prison accounts seemed unusually large. ' 
His suspicions were further aroused by the unfamiliar aspect of Warden Lawes’ 
signature on the check. A closer inspection under a magnifying glass caused i 
him to show the check to the warden. The forgeries were then found scattered 
through the accounts. Seven of the stolen checks were traced, all of them being 
cashed within two months. 

This is the fourth time in as many years that convicts have taken advantage 
of their handling of the State’s checks as trusties in the Sing Sing office. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


FOR many years, Houston Poole, real-estate agent of Rainbolt, has tried unsuccessfully to rent the 


Beacon Knoll House. 
a watchdog, on the place, but 
his howl often are heard near the house. 


Bowser soon disappears ; 


Because thieves had robbed the house of its lead pipe, Poole puts Bowser, 


though he cannot be found, his bark and 


Two tramps try to steal the hand bag of Laura Bonnell when her motor car is stalled near the 


Beacon Knoll House. 


Tommy Wells, newspaper reporter for the Eapress, prevents the robbery. A 


thunderstorm forces Laura and Wells to take refuge on the porch of the deserted house; while there, 


they hear a loud scream which they identify as coming from one of the tramps. 


They search the 


house ; evidences show plainly that the pair of hobos have occupied a rear room as sleeping quarters, 


but the hobos cannot be found. 


John Dean, a well-known financier, gets the keys of the Beacon Knoll House, to look it over 
as a possible tenant; he tells Poole he is looking for a secluded place where he can come to rest. 


He does not bring the keys back as he promised ; 
Dean’s motor car in front of the deserted house, 
-but no trace of the financier himself. 


investigate and find 
a chair inside 


CHAPEER VI. 


“THERE IS MONEY IN THIS.” 


HE eight or ten people of the 
whom the re- 

porter and the real-estate man 

hagl found at the gateway of 
the Beacon Knoll House, had been fired 
by some spark of bravery thrown off 
by the two from Rainbolt and were now 


countryside, 


at the foot of the porch steps. The 
red roadster had been given a thorough 
examination by Rash Cummins’ not un- 
practiced hand and eye. 

“What do you think of it, Rash?” 
the reporter asked quickly. “What’s 
happened to the old bus ?” 

“You got me, Tommy,” admitted 
Cummins. “Plenty of gas. She flows 
all right. Can’t find a thing the matter 
with her. But she certainly won’t 
spark.”’ 

Tommy again tried the starter; then 
he unbuckled the crank and gave that 
a whirl. The red car did not respond 
in any way whatever. 


the following morning, Poole and Tommy Wells 


his cap, and dust coat on 


“Does seem as though there was good 
reason why he didn’t go away from 
here in this thing,” muttered Tommy. 

Rash clutched at his arm. “Say,” he 
gasped out, “ain’t he in there?” 

“Who?” 

“The fellow that came here in this 
red car? Didn't you find him in the 
house—laid out stiff?” 

“Get out!” the reporter said nerv- 
ousy. “It isn’t as bad as all that.” He 
looked up at Poole on the porch and 
winked. “We didn’t find a trace of 
him. His broke down and he 
walked away. Sure!” 

“And left the door open? How did 
he get it open?” Rash demanded, show- 
ing that he could add two and two and 
reach the proper answer. 

Poole shook the keys on their ring. 
“Here they are,” he said, following the 
reporter’s lead. “He dropped them.” 

“Hi gum! And walked off?” de- 
manded Rash. 

“Looks Tommy observed. 
“Scared vou folks, I take it, after my 


car 


” 
SO, 
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little splurge in Sunday’s paper?” and 
he chuckled. 

“Darn you!” ejaculated Rash, with 
disgust. “I got to thinking about those 
disappearances, and I did think there 
might have been a murder here, or 
something. And ’tis a fact we’ve all of 
us heard that dog howl.” 

Indeed, as he spoke, there was a 
little movement among thé people gath- 
ered around the car. They looked at 
one another. One or two began to draw 
away from the steps. Every person in 
the group heard the half-muffled wail of 
a howling dog. 

Where it came from—the air, the 
ground beneath their feet, the inside of 
the house—none could have said with 
certainty. Yet all heard it, and Hous- 
ton Poole became actually pale of lip as 
he murmured: 

“That’s poor old Bowser—sure is!” 

Nobody heard him. Houston Poole 
was keen enough to see why the re- 
porter wished to throw dust in the eyes 
of the crowd here gathered. The real- 
estate man knew that there were indeed 
possibilities of a “scoop” in this mys- 
terious happening. 

Whatever may have been his opinion 
of the “disappearances” catalogued in 
Tommy’s Sunday special, this incident 
had elements of tragedy that could not 
be denied. He saw gathered here repre- 
sentatives of every household in the 
neighborhood. If Mr. John Dean, find- 
ing his car immovable before the door 
of the abandoned house, had walked 
off, hatless and coatless, the previous 
some member of one of 
neighboring households should 
have seen him on the road. 

The nearest railway station was at 
Rainbolt. And if he had come back 
to town, why did the New Yorker not 
step into Poole’s office and report? 
And why were the keys flung down at 
the entrance to the house? And why 
leave his cap and coat behind? 

Houston Poole’s brain became a per- 


afte rnoon, 


these 
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fect carousel upon which his thoughts 
rode round and round, coming to no 
conclusion and for the time unable to 
dismount from the mental merry-go- 
round. He was glad of the interrup- 
tion of a new arrival. 

“Who’s this coming?” asked Tommy, 

A heavy black car stopped at the 
gateway, facing the auto belonging to 
the real-estate man. The latter identi- 
fied the two occupants of the newly ar- 
rived car; the man at the wheel as 
George Spencer and the other his foster 
brother, Monroe Fawcett. 

“Gee!” muttered the reporter in 
Poole’s ear. “Here’s a couple of real 
detectives. Yes, they are! George has 
an office in the city, and Morry works 
with him, I understand. You know 
what the old professor, George’s father, 
used to be before he was blinded? He 
was a corker when it came to criminal 
investigations.” 

“Je-ru-sha! 
committed here that 
grumbled Poole. 

“Just the same, keep all you can un- 
der your hat. I want to get a first ex- 
clusive story. Then all the detectives 
in the world can come tramping im 
here.” 

The 
different 
server, at 


There’s been no crime 
we know of,” 


revealed their 
characters—to the keen ob- 

least—within the first few 
minutes of their arrival. Monroe 
jumped out of the car and walked 
briskly up the driveway toward the 
group around the stalled crimson auto- 
mobile. George sat for half a minute 
sweeping the whole front of the mys- 
terious house with his cool gaze, and | 
then the group before it. He had rec- 
ognized every person present and cata- 
logued his or her emotion as expressed 
in face and attitude before he slid from 
behind the wheel. 

“Hello, Mr. Poole! Cummins, how 
are you this fine morning? What’s all 
the trouble here?” were Monroe’s first 
words. 


foster brothers 
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George, strolling up the driveway be- 
hind him, his glance seemingly only 
lazily and casually looking over the 
scene, put the first really cogent ques- 
tion to Tommy Wells: 

“Another disappearance, Tommy ?” 

“Don’t know. Looks funny,” ad- 

mitted the reporter cautiously. 
But his caution was not proof against 
the big fellow’s needle-pointed ques- 
tions. While Monroe was listening, or 
trying to listen, to at least half a dozen 
of the neighbors, all talking at once 
about the red car and the disappearance 
of the man who must have driven it 
there, George was extracting all that 
was of consequence about John Dean 
from the reporter. Monroe at last 
heard the name of the rubber man men- 
tioned. 

“Who is the fellow?’ he asked, 
wheeling on George and Tommy. “Not 
the Imperial Rubber Corporation man? 
Sure of that?” 

“IT am sure,” interjected 
Poole. “He gave me his card.” 
he produced it. 

Monroe Fawcett seized upon this bit 
of evidence as though it were his right. 
In fact he showed plainly that he con- 
sidered this incident made for him. He 
had promised Laura Bonnell to “look 
into the matter” at the Beacon Knoll 
House; suddenly the affair seemed well 
worth his while. 

“Let’s hear all about it,” Monroe 
questioned, quite overriding George. 
He even -said, aside, and with a scowl 
of warning for his foster brother: “You 
know it is my job, George. I told 
Laura I’d look into it. There may be 
money in this, after all.” 

He gained all the information pos- 
sible from the very much perturbed 
Houston Poole. Tommy Wells kept 
quiet, though he listened with all his 
ears. George turned his back coolly 
and looked over the crimson car. 

“Funny about the car,’ Monroe 


Houston 
And 


” 


finally said. “Nothing seems to be the 
matter with it?” 

“Only that it won’t start,” observed 
Tommy dryly. 

George had given small attention to 
the mechanism, knowing it had already 
been tried out; nor did he raise the 
hood, But he went to the back, where 
was the single passenger seat, and 
seemed idly to look into the battery box 
under the foot rug. 

Monroe was all 
brusqueness—brisk of manner and 
brusque of speech. In fact he was 
keenly interésted. What had appeared 
to him at first a joke had become a 
promising problem well worth his at- 
tention. 

“T’ll go through the house myself,” 
he said. “Want to show me over it, 
Mr. Poole? You going to wait for me, 
George ?” 

“Oh, there’s time enough before the 
eleven-ten train, 1’ll wait for you,” re- 
turned Spencer. 

“That’s decent of you,” was Mon- 
roe’s careless observation. “I don’t 
want to disappoint Laura—either here 
or at the station.” 

“T understand,” said George soberly. 

Monroe bustled after the real-estate 
man into the house. George took out 
a pipe and slowly filled it. Tommy 
Wells came over to him and leaned 
against the mud guard of the red car. 
Several of the curious neighbors 
drifted away. 

“Just how much of this yarn is bunk, 
Tommy?” Spencer asked between 
whiffs of tobacco smoke. 

“Well, we heard old Bowser howling 
again just before you and Mr. Fawcett 
drove up.” 

“The cellar?” 
placidly. _ 

“Houston’s got it locked. Anyway a 
dog can’t live forever on wind.” 

The other grinned. “If he is on the 
spirit plane . 

“Darn it!” ejaculated the reporter in 


briskness and 


asked George, puffing 
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vexation. “You can’t make these dis- 
appearances jibe with sense—not with 
the use of a spirit level!” He grinned 
at his own joke. “The dog howls. Is 
he tied up somewhere near by? If so, 
why?” 

“Yes,” murmured George. 
says, ‘Why the dog?” 

3ut Tommy Wells did not hear this 
last comment. They waited in silence 
for a few minutes, and then Monroe 
plunged out of the house again, his face 
aflame with excitement. He carried 
John Dean’s coat and cap in his hands. 

“You’re a fine reporter, Tommy 
Wells!” he cried in triumph. ‘Look at 
these. Found ’em on one of the hall 
chairs. Poole says he saw John Dean 
wearing “em.” 

“What do you make of it?” asked 
Tommy coolly. 

“I’m going to take them to New York 
with me. They are sufficiently impor- 
tant for that, I fancy. Can we tow this 
car to town, do you think, George?” 

“I’ve a rope under the seat,” said his 
foster brother. “Here, Cummins. Help 
us roll this car down to the road, will 
your” 

Then he looked sharply at Monroe 
and whispered : 

“Going to take a slant at the cellar?” 

“Oh, yes. Poole spoke of it. He 
keeps it locked and did not give John 
Dean the key to it.” Then he added: 
“Of course it’s just a matter of form. 
The man certainly has disappeared in a 
very strange way. It is either a big 
thing: 4 

“Or a mare’s nest,” finished George. 

Monroe shrugged his shoulders, 
pitched the coat and cap into the red 
car, and moved away after the bewil- 
dered Houston Poole. George did 
something that even Tommy had not 
thought to do. He searched the pockets 
of the coat. They were, however, 
empty—not even a pair of driving 
gloves in them. He glanced at the ini- 
tials on the coat and then at those punc- 
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tured in the leather sweatband of the 
cap. 

“No doubt whose they are,” said 
Tommy, watching him sharply. 

“Oh, none at all. There can be no 
mistake in the identification of the man 
who has disappeared as being John 
Dean.” 

George released the brake, and they 
rolled the red car down the rather steep 
slope of the driveway. 

“Funny how this thing stalled up 
there before the door,” grumbled 
Tommy. “It must have been quite a 
pull to get her up there. And then, 
once there, she died. I wonder r 

“Let the garage man hold the au- 
topsy,” George recommended briefly. 
“Cars are temperamental.” 

He got the towrope out of his car 
and fastened it to the red roadster, with 
Rash Cummins’ help. His preparations 
were complete when the real-estate man 
and Monroe reappeared from the rear 
of the house. 

“Nothing in that old mushroom 
vault,” reported Monroe, coming down 
to the highway while Poole stopped to 
lock up the house. “Not even the ghost 
of the dog they say howls here.” Then, 
to Tommy: “I suppose you’re going to 
put this in the paper, Tommy ?” 

“Well! What do you think?’ ex- 
claimed the reporter. 

“Just the same, you can leave my 
name out of it, I suppose ?’’ Monroe re- 
quested, with his most winning smile. 
“T don’t care what the local police may 
do—if they do anything. Only I am 
going to headquarters with this cap and 
coat.” 

“Police 
Tommy. 

“No, no. Not at all. To the offices 
of the Imperial Rubber Corporation. 
Whether anything serious has hap- 
pened to John Dean or not, his asso- 
ciates in business must be the people 
most keenly interested in the mystery. 
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Mr. Dean is not a family man, I be- 
lieve.” 

Tommy smote Houston Poole re- 
soundingly upon the shoulder, as 
George Spencer started his car, towing 
the crimson roadster after it. 

“What did I tell you, Houston?” the 
reporter demanded. “Mr. Fawcett sees 
it just as I do. There’s a rat in the 
meal chest! In other words, there is 
something gone wrong with the Im- 
perial Rubber Corporation.” 

“Je-ru-sha! I wouldn’t say so if I 
were you—not right out,” advised the 
cautious real-estate man. “Not until I 
was pretty sure Mr. John Dean was not 
likely to appear again and want an ex- 
planation of your story. No, Tommy, 
I would not.” 

“Huh?” was the reporter’s doubtful 
ejaculation. 

“For he struck me,” concluded his 
friend, “as being a man with a very 
short temper. Oh, very short!” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


A GREAT DEAL IS EXPECTED. 


HE two men dropped the crimson 
car at the garage near the Rainbolt 
railway station, and Monroe gave 
orders that it should be stored at his 
expense until called for. Then George 
drove his foster brother to the plat- 
form, where Laura Bonnell was already 
waiting for the train. 

She was quite her usual delightful, 
smiling self when she saw the two. She 
waved one hand to George and tucked 
her other confidentially into the crook 
of Monroe’s arm when he joined her. 

As the pair walked away up the plat- 
form, talking together eagerly, the big 
fellow in the car looked after them for 
some moments before he brought the 
gears into contact again and the car 
rolled on. There was no jealousy in 
George Spencer’s look; his was not a 
jealous nature. Nor did he sigh, or 
smile, or in any other outward way 


show emotion. His ruddy, handsome 
face seemed always placid; he did not 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

Indeed he kept himself so much to 
himself that Laura thought George 
Spencer somewhat sullen and inarticu- 
late. She understood Monroe so much 
better—he was so frank, so impulsive. 
Yet she had known one young man for 
quite as long a time as she had known 
the other. 

As boys—when Laura was a little 
girl—George and Monroe had begun 
to come to Rainbolt Lake in the sum- 
mer, “boarding around;” she _ had 
played with them. This intimacy had 
begun long before the professor had 
been blinded. 

It was after that tragedy that the 
bungalow had been built, at the far end 
of the lake near her own stately home, 
over which she had reigned now for 
two years, its orphaned mistress. Laura 
had learned to love and admire the old 
scientist whom she called ‘“daddy-pro- 
fessor,” while she was yet a little hoy- 
den, running bare-kneed and in “pig- 
tails” between her own rather lonely 
house and the Spencer bungalow, and 
while the two boys were away at school 
and at college. 

When George and Monroe finally re- 


‘turned, freed of the scholastic yoke, 


they found that Laura had usurped a 
daughter’s place in the household. They 
could not—nor did they wish to—ob- 
ject to this arrangement when it yielded 
the blind man so great satisfaction. In 
addition, Monroe, at least, plainly ap- 
proved of the intimacy of the girl with 
the man who, for twenty years, had 
been his guardian and mentor. Had Pro- 
fessor Irving Spencer been in reality his 
father, Monroe could have been no 
more considered, guided, or loved. The 
three men at the bungalow made a very 
companionable and contented family. 
That they were occasionally henpecked 
by Laura did not make them the less 
contented, if the truth were known. 
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George and Monroe were brothers in 
Laura’s regard, just as the blind man 
was daddy-professor. Yet Laura was 
no unsophisticated damsel. She had her 
own ideas about George Spencer and 
Monroe Fawcett; but if she made any 
secret choice between them, she did not 
reveal the fact to either. 

She was particularly interested on 
this morning in Monroe’s discoveries at 
the Beacon Knoll House. Indeed the 
mysterious disappearance of a man as 
prominent as John Dean was of suff- 
cient moment to stir the excitement and 
concern of all who learned about it. 
Laura could easily imagine that on the 
very next day, perhaps, the newspaper 
headlines would carry the startling in- 
formation: “John Dean Still Absent— 
Disappearance of the Rubber King an 
Undoubted Fact.” 

“Maybe it will prove to be your big 
chance, Morry!” cried Laura, as they 
boarded the train. “Just what, besides 
this cap and coat, did George and you 
discover up there at the old house?” 

“Oh, George did not look around,” 
responded Monroe gayly. “You know, 
this is to be my case. It is quite un- 
derstood.” 

“Oh, George has no interest in it?” 
she said doubtfully. 

“No. I said I would look into the 
mystery for your And, naturally, 1 was 
doing so. That there suddenly comes 
this complication of John Dean into the 
affair makes no difference. I hold my 
brief,” and he laughed. Then Monroe 
added with sudden soberness: ‘There 
may be good money in this, Laura, and 
I certainly need money.” 

There may have been a scornful curl 
to Laura’s lip, an expression of disdain 
in her warm brown eyes. But Monroe 
did not note any change in the girl or 
in her manner. She had to admit that 
he was quite as earnest in this thing as 
she had wished him to be. 

“Of course,” he went on, having told 
her all else of the morning’s adventure, 
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“T may be carrying this cap and coat to 
the Imperial Rubber. Corporation offices~ 
for bare thanks. Perhaps, even, for 
less than that. But, if John Dean has 
really. been spirited away, his associates 
in business will want to know about it 
at once.” 

“Leave Tommy Wells to do that,” 
Laura said quickly and with laughter. 
“He will have the whole thing in the 
Express this evening.” 

“Perhaps—and perhaps not. Barring 
is a cautious soul. He will know better 
than to give Tommy a free rein in a 
thing like this. Before the paper is out 
I warrant he’H find out if John Dean is 
really missing.” 

“Morry!” exclaimed Laura, giving a 
little jump in her seat like a child. “I 
am so excited! I don’t wish the poor 
man any harm, but a mystery does de- 
light me. If Mr. Dean has disap- 
appeared, I hope you will be successful. 
I want you not only to solve the means 
of his disappearance, but of all the 
other disappearances in the Beacon 
Knoll House. I—I want to know what 
made that tramp actor give that awful 
screech,” 

“IT mean to solve the whole thing,” 
Monroe told her confidently, and there 
could be no doubt that he meant what 
he said. 


Two upper floors of a tall building 
on Broad Street, New York, housed 
the offices of the Imperial Rubber Cor- 
poration. The floors were arranged in 
duplex ; one could reach the more pri- 
vate offices and the board room only 
through the main office on the lower of 
the two floors. 

The sifting of visitors their 
proper classifications was begun as soon 
as they entered the first inclosure where 
strangers were penned. Monroe law- 
cett’s bearing and his card got him 
rather quickly as far as an undersecre- 
tary. Had it not been for the coat and 
cap he carried he would not easily have 


into 
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penetrated further into the labyrinth of 
offices. 

“If Mr. Dean is here to-day I must 
see him,” he explained suavely to the 
Cerberus, “to return to him his cap and 
coat,” and he displayed the initials on 
these garments. “If Mr. Dean is not 
here I must see that gentleman, or those 
gentlemen, most intimately connected 
with him, for what I have to say can be 
said to nobody else.” 

“There is a conference on—the board 
of directors is sitting,” murmured the 
secretary. “I—I believe Mr. Dean is 
present, Of course he must be.” 

“Easiest thing in the world, then. 
Take my card to him.” 

“T am not sure 

“Tell him the man he left his coat 
and cap with yesterday is here,” sug- 
gested Monroe, smiling quietly. 

The point was well made. The secre- 
tary said, “Come with me, sir,” and 
beckoned the visitor up a flight of 
stairs. In a velvet-carpeted corridor 
they were halted by another guard. 
Royalty could be no more safeguarded 
from intrusion than were these princes 
of the rubber‘dynasty. The first secre- 
tary explained to the second; the latter 
disappeared with Monroe’s card by one 
door and reappeared by another almost 
immediately. He said briskly: 

“You may give me Mr. Dean’s coat 
and cap, Mr. Fawcett, and—thank 
you.” 

Monroe remained patient and smil- 
ing. 

“You will really have to try again, 
you know,” he said. “I am sure now 
that Mr. Dean is not here. Tell who- 
ever is in there that unless I am ac- 
corded an interview, my next move will 
be a round of the newspaper offices, and 
I shall perhaps give out a good deal of 
information that Mr. Dean’s associates 
might not care to have spread broad- 
cast.” 

“That sounds threatening, sir,” said 
the guard of the directors’ room, 


“Tt is more than a threat,” Monroe 
assured him quite earnestly. “Tell your 
principals from me that if they wish 
ever to see Mr. Dean again they had 
better see me at once.” 

This rather startling statement made 
its impression upon both listeners. 

“What we heard over the telephone 
just now was not a mere newspaper 
guess!” ejaculated one. 

“From the Rainbolt Express?” asked 
Monroe quickly. 

“Are you connected with that paper, 
Mr. Fawcett?” 

“Not at all. But I am from Rain- 
bolt. And I assure you that something 
has happened up there about which 
your principals will wish first-hand in- 
formation. That information I can 
supply.” 

“Follow me, Mr. Fawcett,” said the 
guard, deciding at last. “I will take 
the responsibility of introducing you 
into the board room.” 

Monroe might have appreciated the 
humor of all this more clearly at an- 
other time. He wondered now if the 
secrecy and make-believe did not signal 
much distress and wonderment among 
the rubber people. The disappearance 
of John Dean might already fill the 
minds of his associates with dismay. 

Not that they showed this feeling, if 
they held it. Six more self-contained 
and placidly contemplative individuals 
than those about the board table of the 
Imperial Rubber Corporation it would 
have been difficult to find. They had 
all been financial princes in their own 
right before acknowledging John Dean 
as emperor. 

“You have some word for Mr. Dean, 
who has—er—taken an unexpected va- 
cation from business, Mr. Fawcett?” in- 
quired the first director, looking up 
from Monroe’s card to Monroe him-, 
self. 

“No word at all,” declared the caller. 
“I have never met Mr. Dean. But I 
have found his cap and coat under 












rather strange circumstances; and I 
will tell you what they are.” 

“At Rainbolt?”’ exclaimed a second 
firector, who could not altogethér keep 
his voice under control. 

“Near Rainbolt.” 

“Are you from the Rainbolt Express, 
Mr. Fawcett?” 

Monroe _ smilingly 
status. 

“Oh! A detective?” The directors 
exchanged glances. : 

Monroe immediately emphasized the 
point that he was unconnected with the 
metropolitan police department. He 
was a private investigator. 

“But this man on the Rainbolt Ex- 
press who was just trying to get into 
touch with Mr. Dean? What about 
him? You understand, Mr. Fawcett, 
we do not care-to have the private af- 
fairs of Mr. Dean exposed in the pub- 
lic press, if we can prevent it,” ex- 
plained the first director. 

Monroe immediately advised them 
how the Rainbolt evening paper could 
be muzzled. He knew Barring, the 
owner. Thereupon one of the secre- 
taries got busy at once, and Laura Bon- 
nell’s vision of what might appear in 
the newspaper headlines did not mate- 
rialize. 

The prompt advice he gave them 
would have in -itself recommended 
Monroe Fawcett to the directors of the 
tubber corporation. His association 
with Professor Irving Spencer was an- 
other strong point in his favor. And 
if an investigation of the absence of the 
president of the corporation had to be 
made the engagement of a_private de- 
tective for the work appealed strongly 
to the board. 

It was true that the six men sitting 
around the board table were very chary 
of letting Monroe into any secrets re- 
lating to the corporation’s affairs. But 
he knew that they were both startled 
and dismayed by the possibility that 
something had happened to John Dean. 
5C—»ns 
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If they suspected Dean had private 
reasons for dropping out of sight at this 
time they suggested no such startling 
thought before Monroe. They did re- 
veal in speech and manner, however, 
that the ‘absence of -Dedn threatened 
some disaster to the concern, or to 
themselevs, or to both. They could not 
hide it. 

“To be perfectly frank with you, Mr. 
Faweett,” the first director said—and 
the young man knew he was being any- 
thing but frank—still twirling Monroe’s 
card between his fingers, “it would 
deucedly embarrass us if any such story 
about Mr. Dean became common prop- 
erty. We can keep his name out of the 
Express story, of course. How long we 
can keep the financial news reporters at 
bay is a question. If we put the matter 
in your hands we shall expect rapid 
action.” 

“Quite so,” remarked Monroe confi- 
dently. 

“T cannot understand his abandoning 
his car and his cap and coat at that old 
house, unless something really serious 
has happened to him.” 

“T heard him speak within the week 
of securing a country house for the 
summer,” put in another of the direc- 
tors thoughtfully. 

“Oh, yes—as to that. And there is 
nothing at all surprising in his having 
found the old house and speaking to the 
agent about it. On the face of it, his 
inquiry about this—this Beacon Knoll 
House, do you call it?—was quite com- 
monplace. But I am sure Mr. Fawcett 
sees my point. In fact, if he did not 
see it, he would not be here.” 

Monroe acknowledged 
with a nod. 

“Another man,” went on the director, 
“might have been terrified, for instance, 
by the howling of the dog and have run 
away, leaving car and all. But not 
John Dean.” 

“Lord, no!” admitted the second di- 
rector. “That is not John’s way.” 
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“Mr. Dean is not of a timid nature,” 
added a third, 

“Exactly,” put in Monroe blandly. 
“It is not the timid man who usually 
gets into trouble. Quite the contrary. 
Trouble comes to him who meets it half 
way.” : 

“You have hit it exactly,” said the 
first director. “Another man might 
have been scared out of that—house of 
disappearances, did the reporter call it? 
John Dean would have investigated im- 
mediately if anything happened out of 
the ordinary while he was there.” 

They all seemed agreed on this point. 
They talked a little more, and then 
Monroe was dismissed with the admoni- 
tion to “find John Dean,” no matter 
what it cost in effort or in money. 

“Dead or alive, Mr. Fawcett,” ob- 
served the first director, with rather a 
bitter smile. “Those are your instruc- 
tions. And be quick about it, All rea- 
sonable expenditures will be paid with- 
out question, and your suggestion as to 
payment for your services meets our 
approval. That is so, gentlemen.” 

The board agreed either by brief 
speech or nods, though with a general 
gloomy air. When the visitor was gone 
and the board-room door was closed, 
the first director leaned forward and 
spoke earnestly and more candidly than 
while Monroe was present. 

“A great deal may be expected of 
this young man, gentlemen. With 
Irving Spencer’s experience behind him 
we may look confidently for quick re- 
sults. If John Dean really has disap- 
peared— 

“If he hasn’t disappeared, what do 
you call it?” put in one of the other men 
sharply. “His car left there—his cap 
and coat # 

“Ahem! Yes. I see that, all right,” 
said the other ruminatively.. “But the 
question which rasps my mind is: Has 
Dean disappeared of his own volition 
or is there something altogether horrible 
about that house of disappearances?” 


“Hang it, Mudge!” ejaculated a third 
director. “Let him go. If that’s his 
game—if he’s slipped away just to balk 
us when we were ready to turn the 
thumbscrews on him, why—hang it— 
we'll turn ’em just the same.” 

“Meaning?”’ asked the first director 
quietly and questioningly. 

“Meaning that we won’t be beaten by 
John Dean!” exclaimed the other con- 
fidently. “If he doesn’t reappear soon, 
I, for one, vote to go ahead with our 
plans.” 

The directors looked curiously into 
one another’s faces, and it would seem 
the last speaker had expressed quite 
frankly their intentions and desires. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SOMETHING MORE IS EXPECTED 


BY a prearranged agreement, Laura 

and Monroe returned to Rainbolt 
on the same train. The young mistress 
of Bonnell Lodge was giving a dinner 
and dance that evening, so she was not 
minded to be detained on her home- 
ward way. 

She was, however, immoderately ex- 
cited about the mystery of the Beacon 
Knoll House and the disappearance of 
John Dean. She catechized Monroe 
about it all the way up on the train 
and a dozen times demanded that he 
tell her just what he proposed to do in 
solving the problem of the happenings 
in and about the abandoned mansion. 

“It is wonderful! It is your big 
chance, Morry!” she ejaculated again 
“I am sorry, of course, if 
Dean; 


and again. 
anything has happened to Mr. 
but the directors accepting your offer to 
investigate will be the making of you. 
Only think!” 

He could not do much thinking—at 
least, to any purpose—while she chat- 
tered at his ear. But he had evolved 
one idea before they left the train at 
the Rainbolt station, and, after follow- 
ing Laura into her big car quite as 4 
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matter of course, he asked the chauf- 
feur to stop for a moment at Houston 
Poole’s office. : 

The real-estate man strolled aut to 
the car when he saw who had stopped. 
Tommy Wells likewise appeared from 
the office and swept off his straw hat 
to Laura. 

“Seen the Express, Miss Bonnell?” 
he said eagerly. “Old man Barring 
made me cut out Dean’s name and any- 
thing that might identify him; but I got 
two columns of good stuff. Makes the 
house of disappearances all the more 
interesting, [ll say.” 

“I am just as excited as I can be, 
Mr. Wells,’ Laura acknowledged. 
“Haven’t you found out a thing but 
what was in the paper? Has no- 
body seen either of those tramps since 
—since 93 

“Since Miss Minerva and I were up 
there?” and Tommy grinned. “Not a 
trace of them. And this other disap- 
pearance is the capsheaf, eh?” 

Poole was passing a key ring, from 
which dangled three keys, to Monroe. 

“You're welcome, Mr. Fawcett, more 
than welcome,’ he drawled. “I’ve 
nailed that old house up tight, and I’ve 
locked it tight. As far as I am con- 
cerned you can live six months in it 
without paying a cent of rent if you 
want to. I don’t expect to find any 
tenant for it after all Tommy’s foolish 
stories in the paper and Dean’s incon- 
siderate actions. The old Beacon 
Knoll House has got a black eye for 
fair.” 

“Oh, Morry!” gasped out Laura as 
the car rolled away. “Are you going 
up there again?” 

“This very night. No time to waste,” 
said Monroe, with his usual briskness. 
“Believe me, those directors are in a 
hurry. John Dean’s absence means 
something big to’ them—though I don’t 
know just what.” 

“But what do you expect to find— 
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more than you have found—at Beacon 
Knoll?” asked Laura doubtfully. 

“Blessed if I know! Nothing, per- 
haps. But there the search for John 
Dean must begin. How he got away 
and where he went——” 

“Don’t forget why, Morry,” advised 
the smiling girl. 

“Ah, yes. The professor’s favorite 
admonition,” and he laughed. “But we 
know John Dean was there, and he dis- 
appeared from there, and the why of it 
is likely to be found there. Of course 
the motive for his doing this is para~ 
mount.” 

“Tf he has deliberately 
self,” she said cautiously. 
get away from there——” 

“Tf he didn’t it looks very much to 
me as though he evaporated,”’ and Mon- 
roe chuckled. “At least he has van- 
ished.” 

“Exactly,” Laura 
fully. “Like Romeo 
tramp, and——” 

“And like poor old Bowser,” finished 
Monroe. “Anyway, I’ve got my work 
cut out for me, and I must not waste 
time.” 

“But you'll surely come to my din- 
ner with George?” she cried, as the 
chauffeur slowed down at the Spencer 
bungalow. 

“There shall be no vacancy at your 
dinner table as far as I am concerned,” 
he promised. 

Bonnell Lodge was not one of the 
larger of the show places of Rainbolt 
Colony; but its grounds in general, its 
Italian garden, the classic approach be- 
tween two rows of Greek pillars, its 
terraced side lawn to the lake’s edge, 
the great porte-cochére that gave a dis- 
tinct French villa aspect to all the west- 
ern end of the structure, made the lodge 
certainly altogether striking and added 
to its not-ungraceful appearance. 

It was neither garish nor lacking in 
good taste in spite of these bizarre ef- 
fects. The various attempts to beautify 
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what had originally been a rather stiff 
and formal dwelling lent variety to both 
the house and its surroundings. The 
perfectly trimmed shrubbery and trees 
and the close-cut sward did much to aid 
the pleasant prospect of the grounds. 

It had been in the beginning a rather 
plain mansion of red brick with white 
marble trim. There was doubt as to 
whether the Bonnell place or Beacon 
Knoll House at the other end of the 
Jake was the older. While the latter 
place had been allowed to go to seed 
following the death of Arad Somes, its 
owner, the Bonnells had added to, im- 
proved, and practically rebuilt their 
home. 

After the frightful catastrophe which 
had removed both Laura’s parents while 
they were traveling in Italy, and during 
the interlude of the girl’s school days 
and growth, it was a fact that the lodge 
and its grounds became not a little 
frowsy of appearance. But in the years 
of her full administration of the prop- 
erty and her fortune, the young woman 
had brought house and grounds again 
to perfection. 

Nor were the housekeeping arrange- 
ments of Bonnell Lodge lacking in per- 
fection. Laura was an eminently prac- 
tical girl in spite of her natural im- 
pulsiveness and gayety of spirits. She 
had been as much devoted to domestic 
science at college as to her other studies. 
She brought system, taste, and a wise 
expenditure of money to the aid of her 
well-conducted household. And_ her 
table—— All the men she knew were 
glad to dine at Bonnell Lodge. What 
more can be said in praise of her 
cuisine fr 

So she was not likely to have an 
empty chair at her dinner table; and it 
was a most appreciative company that 
surrounded it on this occasion. Its mis- 
tress, without forgetting that keen at- 
tention for detail that the hostess must 
always assume if her dinner is to be 
really a successful function, more than 


seldom flashed a thoughtful glance in 
Monroe Faweett’s direction, 

Monroe had taken in a girl of un- 
usual charm and was sufficiently atten- 
tive to her; but he never failed to meet 
Laura’s glatfee—to have that appear- 
ance of waiting for it and treasuring it, 
in fact—that must make its impression 
upon any woman’s mind. 

There was George—George looked 
wonderfully handsome and impressive 
in evening dress—eating and drinking 
steadily—“mowing it away,” Laura se- 
cretly commented, with a suppressed 
giggle—but talking and laughing all the 
time, keeping his side of the table in 
a well-bred uproar of merriment. If 
George was not strictly “a lady’s man” 
—as Monroe was—he was_good coni- 
pany and had a way of putting all about 
him at their ease. The innate kindli- 
ness of the big fellow showed to advan- 
tage in such a gathering as this about 
Laura’s table. George was so de- 
pendable! 

But the hostess was not consciously 
comparing her two friends—the old 
professor’s ward and his son. Her 
mind was fixed upon Monroe and the 
task he had first taken upon himself at 
her behest—the solving of the Beacon 
Knoll mystery. And more and more, 
as the evening waned, Laura considered 
with a certain apprehension Monroe’s 
expressed intention of spending this 
night in the old mansion at the far end 
of the lake. 

She had begun to doubt if he ought 
to go there alone—if he should enter 
the house of disappearances unattended. 
After all, what she had seen, heard, and 
experienced herself at the Beacon Knoll 
House had made an impression upon 
Laura’s mind that she could not easily 
ignore. It was one thing to laugh at 
Tommy Wells’ flamboyant stories in 
the Express; but Laura believed there 
was a foundation of fact on which the 
newspaper articles had been built. One 
did not have to believe in ghosts to ad- 





mit that there was something more than 
strange—something really dangerous— 
going on in and about the abandoned 
house. 

It was because of these thoughts that 
she beckoned George with a glance as 
she gave the signal to arise from the 
table, and in two minutes the big fellow 
sought Laura out in a quiet corner be- 
hind the musicians’ stand. The strains 
of the first fox trot were sounding 
through the ballroom, and the more 
eager couples were filling the floor. 

“What’s -wrong, Laura?’ George 
asked, a warm, friendly expression in 
his fine eyes. 

“Why should anything be wrong?” 
she demanded, somewhat startled. 

“Then why the S O S? You're not 
likely to signal me without good rea- 
son.” 

“George 

“Isn’t it the truth?” He smiled, and 
without bitterness. “Out with it. I am 
always at your service when you want 
me. In other words, ‘We strive to 
please.’ ” 

His clumsy attempt at lightness of 
speech stabbed her inexplicably. Mon- 
roe was never clumsy! Her voice 
hardened. 

“Do you know where your brother is 
going to-night ?” 

“Sure. I am to drive him there. The 
car’s waiting. I’ll look in again when 
I return if you need me.” 

She ignored the tentative offer. “Do 
you think, George, you ought to come 
back without him?” she questioned hesi- 
tatingly. “Don’t you think it would 
be better—safer—to search that house 
together? And at such an hour?” 

“Why, I thought you knew this was 
not an office case, Laura. It is Morry’s 
Private enterprise. He’s a bit jealous 
of it, too, if you want to know.” 

“What nonsense! I don’t mean for 
you to interfere. But one man going 
alone into that hou -where already so 
much that is mysterious has happened 
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—I do wish he would wait until day- 
light, at least!” 

“Pshaw! I don’t believe there is 
really any danger,” George rejoined 
confidently. “And he feels that haste 
is imperative. He told dad to-night that 
if he had not been promised for your 
party he would have gone right up there 
to Beacon Knoll after his return from 
town. Those rubber corporation direc- 
tors expect something definite from him 
before office-closing time to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear! I don’t like it, George.” 
. “Are you afraid for him, Laura?” 
and the big fellow was perfectly serious 
now. 

“T don’t know. I am nervous. 
not usually a ’fraid-cat, George. 
but a woman has intuitions 

“Dad would say ‘imagination’—and 
scoff at it,” he said gently, but eying 
her with curious intentness. 

“I know. Daddy-professor is all 
science. And—and, George, there is 
not much that is scientific about a girl’s 
heart.” ; 

He nodded, remaining silent. 
appreciated that. 

“IT wish you'd stick to Morry to- 
night. Wait for him up there with the 
car. If you are within call—— Oh, 
George, if you had heard that tramp 
scream !” 

“Well, well!” George said soothingly. 
“Tf you ask it, I'll hang around there.” 

“You are a good friend!” she ex- 
claimed, both hands on his arm and 
snuggling against him in that little 
coaxing way that had charmed him 
when she was a child, but that was 
sometimes hard for him to bear now. 

Just then Monroe Fawcett ap- 
proached. 

“Isn’t this the dance you promised 
me on the train, Laura?” 

“So it is!” 

As she and Monroe circled the ball- 
room, she looked back over the latter’s 
shoulder and her lips plainly whispered 
to George: “I depend on you!” 


I am 
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“T am glad George is going up to 
Beacon Knoil with you, Morry,” she 
said, after a moment. 

“Indeed?” His tone betrayed vexa- 
tion. “George seems mighty anxious 
about my safety all of a sudden.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” she cried, 
shocked by his tone. 

“T noticed he was mighty prompt in 
offering to drive me up there. And, be- 
lieve me, without any encouragement 
on my part. He says he doesn’t care 
to leave an unprotected car on that 
road.” 

Laura was not unfamiliar with Mon- 
roe Faweett’s jealous outbreaks—of 
which this was a sample. It was a 
blemish in a character which otherwise 
she was fain to approve. He was so 
blithe ordinarily, so engaging, so pleas- 
antly companionable, that she had 
learned to overlook such outbreaks. 
She tried to ignore this one, saying ear- 
nestly, however: 

“You will take care what you do up 
there?” 

He laughed with a return to his usual 
light manner. And yet there was a 
serious meaning behind his words: 

“IT am prepared for any emergency— 
a flash light for ghosts and an auto- 
matic pistol for anything more tangible. 
Are you really so seriously alarmed for 
my safety, little girl?” 

“Why, if anything should happen to 
you, Morry, we should all be frantic— 
you know we should.” 

He stared at her for a second or two, 
his brow lowering again. She met his 
gaze quite as frankly as before. She 
would not be disturbed—at least, visibly 
—hby its intentness. 

“Ts that all you can say, Laura?” he 
muttered. “I—IlI wish you weren’t so 
confounded impersonal. Humph! I 
grant you are all worried to death about 
my safety’—and the harsh note came 
into his voice once more—“but, really, 
I do not expect to meet anything very 
terrible up there.” 
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“T don’t know,” she said, with a sigh, 
“T feel a strange apprehension. I can- 
not forget that poor tramp’s awful 
scream.” 

He laughed lightly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OUT OF THE PAST. 


T was not a late party; really it was 
almost a neighborhood affair. Most 
of Laura’s guests walked home soon 
after midnight. She stood on the porch 
and waved her hand to the foster broth- 
ers as George drove his black car out 
of the lodge grounds and turned up the 
back road toward Beacon Knoll. Laura 
followed their going with her gaze as 
long as the car was in sight, rolling on 
through the violet dusk of the starlit 
night, 

[t had been a pleasant evening, and 
she still tingled from the glow of danc- 
ing. It was one of the most delightful 
little parties Laura had given in her 
handsome home since she had become 
truly its mistress. She had no suspicion 
that it might be the last pleasant, happy 
evening she would spend for a long, 
long time. Oh, no! That thought did 
not vex her mind. Yet she was nervous, 
too. The thought of bed did not allure 
her as she slowly mounted the stair 
her own rooms. 

Old Marion came in just as she 
loosed her hair, sitting before the thr 
leaved mirror. Laura had a maid; | 
at times the old nurse insisted 
usurping Yvonne's duties, especiall 
she had anything of importance t 
to her young mistress. 

Marion was very proud of the 
she had brought up. And truly 
nurse was the only mother Laura 
well remember. Now that she was 
woman, the mistress meekly accepted 
from Marion admonition and interfer- 
ence with which even a mother might 
have hesitated to harass her daughter. 

“Was it a pleasant party. Miss 
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Laura?” asked the nurse, taking the 
hairbrush from the young woman’s 
hand. “It was, then? And it’s strange 
sounds for music they dance to now- 
adays. "Tis not music at all. But I 
saw you and him dancing to it, my 
dear. How you do it I don’t see, But 
he’s a fine, upstanding looking figure of 
a man in his blacks.” 

“Yes. Monroe is a handsome——’ 

“Hech!” interrupted Marion, with a 
veritable snort of disgust, and waving 
the hairbrush, “Is it him you think I 
mean? ’Tis Master George I’m speak- 
ing of—the old professor’s real son, not 
that changeling. Morry Fawcett, in- 
deed !” 

“Dear me, Marion, can you never 
forget that Morry played tricks on you 
when we were all three children to- 
gether ?” 

“Tis little I forget. But, true, ’tis 
little any of us knows about that boy. 
It’s secretive he is—just secretive. We 
know nothing about him or his fore- 
bears.” 

“I imagine Professor Spencer knows 
all about them, Marion,” said Laura 
lightly and with a laugh. “Morry’s 
mother’s picture hangs in the pro- 
fessor’s bedroom. Her name was 
Stella. Of course I know nothing about 
his father save that he, too, was a very 
dear friend of daddy-professor’s.”’ 

“Wist!” ejaculated Marion. “That’s 
as may be. But don’t you take too much 
on trust regarding that young man. 
There is bad blood in his veins—wild 
blood. I’m sure of it.” 

“Witch!” and Laura laughed. 

“Then take the! witch’s warning to 
heart, missie. Between those two boys 
there’s nothing to be said in compari- 
son. Master George is the finest figure 
of a man anywhere around—and a 
heart like gold in him. Why is it las- 
sies never can see true worth in a 
man?” 

“George’s worth is fully acknowl- 
edged,” admitted Laura. “But his be- 
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ing a good man does not make him a 
suitable husband, does it?” 

“Hech! Listen to the lassie!” ejacu- 
lated. Marion, raising both hands in 
despair. ; 

“Speaking quite generally, I mean,” 
the girl said placidly, but with a twinkle 
in her eye. “Do you know what sort 
of partner for life George Spencer 
would make?” 

“A very suitable one—take my word 
for it,” declared the old woman confi- 
dently. 

“Suitable for whom?” demanded 
Laura impudently. “He is altogether 
too calm and self-satisfied. He might 
be a very acceptable lover; but after 
marriage—what ?” 

“Listen to the lassie,” murmured 
Marion. “What does she want after 
marriage save a husband, home, and 
children ?” 

“All out of fashion, Marion—all out 
of fashion in this age,” rejoined her 
mistress wickedly. “At least if that is 
to be the aim and end of a girl’s getting 
married. And it is exactly that possi- 
bility I view with alarm for any girl 
who mates with George Spencer.” 

Marion stared at her in something 
like horror, and the girl hastened on: 

“George is one of those out-of-door 
men who would be tramping the links 
all day and hurling himself through the 
country roads in the fastest machine he 
can buy, coming home to eat a big din- 
ner and then to fall asleep before the 
library fire and snore afterward. A 
pretty companion for a girl of spirit!” 

“Aye, aye?” cried the nurse. “You'll 
not always be a girl. Remember that, 
now. And ’tis better to know your hus- 
band is asleep and snoring before his 


@wn fireside than not to know where he 


is, or in whose company.” 

“We-ell, George’s worth is fully ac- 
knowledged,” repeated Laura in a 
smaller voice. “But what of it?” 

Marion swung the brush vigorously 
again. “Ah-h! You ask that, do you? 
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~There’s much of it. ’Tis a happy 
woman old Marion will be when she’s 
sure you know your own mind regard- 
ing those two young men.” 

“As though they were the only two 
men in the world,” cried Laura, perhaps 
with a scorn she did not feel. 

“They are the only two in your 
world, my declared the old 
woman, with an assurance that angered 
Laura. “It was revealed to me when 
you were still a little child. Yet they 
are not to be compared, I’m telling you 
—them two boys. One’s a golden 
heart; the other-—” 

“Now, Marion! I will not listen to 
you. Of course they are different. They 
are not-of the same blood. But daddy- 
professor loves Morry as much as he 
does-George. He sees no difference in 
them.” 

“Ah, the poor blind body!” 
out her nurse. 

“He never made any distinction be- 
tween George and Morry before he was 
blind,” declared the girl hotly. 

“You'll scarce think you know what 
is in Professor Spencer’s mind, my lass. 
No, no! He gives no sign. He tells 
no secrets. Does anybody but he know 
why he is blind—to this very day?” 

“Why, Marion!” 

“*Twas no accident. That I'll take 
oath upon,” declared the old woman, 
nodding her head vigorously. “And 
there’s more than me holds to the same 
belief. Ask Abraham.” 

“Une’ Abraham?” repeated 
“Tut, tut, Marion.” 

But she did not laugh. There was a 
confident tone in the old woman’s voice 
that impressed Laura. 

“Listen to me now,” said the nurse 
warmly. “You were away at boarding 
school—and so was Georgie—when 
that awful thing happened. The other 
—he was sickly like, or they thought he 
was, and he was here making the lives 
of Abraham and Sarah, the cook, mis- 
erable. I ought to remember the time 
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well enough, for Sarah was taken bad 
with rheumatic fever, and I went over 
there to the Spencer place to help out. 

“They lived then,” went on _ the 
woman quietly, “in that o!d shack that 
stood on the patch of ground he’d 
bought, with the laboratory behind it— 
where their new house stands now. 
You remember, lass, the old house and 
the laboratory were burned down at the 
time of the explosion?” 

“Ves, Marion. I remember that 
awful time well enough, even if I was 
not at home. But i 

“Listen to me!” interrupted the nurse 
again. “’Twas the very night before 
the poor body lost his eyesight. I went 
to help Sarah, the cook. I’d seen that 
imp o’ Satan, Morry, up to bed. He'd 
made trouble enough, I mind, that day. 
And so I was coming home when there 
came a ring at the doorbell. Me being 
all ready in my cloak and bonnet, I 
went to the door instead of Abraham. 
There was a man there was asked for 
the professor.” 

“Go on!” urged Laura, interested 
now. 

“’Twas a time of trouble, 
Laura,” said Marion, wagging her head 
“The professor-body, they told us, had 
done something terribly grand. “Twas 
a case in the courts, and he had evi- 
dence which was to fix guilt upon the 
souls of them that had done a great 
crime—a great swindling crime.” 

“I know what you mean, Marion. 
The Carstairs parchment case. Daniel 
Lazairre and his band would have 
swindled the Carstairs Estate out of a 
million and a half or more, had daddy- 
professor not revealed their forgeries.” 
‘Twas that same. Well, threats had 
been: made against the professor-body. 
Abraham wanted he should set guards 
about the house, but the reckless man 
would not hear to it. And when I 
opened the door to that visitor that 
night, I bethought me of this and was 
frightened.” 
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“Who was it?” Laura queried. 

“Listen to me!” urged the old woman 
again. “He was a tall man in a long 
gray cloak that he kept hoisted up 
around his face to hide himself, and 
he wore a hat that helped hide his face, 
too. But I saw his eyes—I saw his 
eyes, They burned like coals in his 
black face.” 

“Black? A negro?” cried Laura, 
very much excited, for this story was 
quite new to her. 

“No, no, Miss Laura. But he was 
black complected—as black as 
Well, as black as this Fawcett boy.” 

“Oh, Marion!” exclaimed the girl, 
with a gesture of despair. 

“And his eyes sparked like Morry 
Faweett’s do!” cried the nurse angrily. 
“Oh, I know what I am talking about, 
Miss Laura. Why shouldn’t I? The 
man gave me a sore fright. 

““Where’s yotir master?’ he asked 
me, as sharp as needles. ‘Where is 
he?’ I would have denied the poor pro- 
fessor-body was in at all, only he opens 
his study door and looks into the hall. 
‘Who’s that wants me, Marion?’ he 
says. 

“Then him in the cloak pushes by 
me and goes straight up to the pro- 
fessor. He lifts his hat brim and drops 
his cloak, and the professor must have 
seen him, plain as plain! 

“It’s me!’ says the man. ‘I’ve——’ 

“And the professor starts back as 
though stricken then, poor man. I 
heard what he said—I heard it, I tell 
you, Miss Laura. It shook me—the 
tone of him, the fear of him: 

“*Not for the boy! “Not for the boy! 
You shan’t have the boy!’ 

“Aye, those were the words. I heard 
‘em, plain, before the study door was 
shut between them and me. And 
though they had high words afterward 
—and for an hour, with Abraham and 
me waiting in the back of the hall to 
listen should we _ interfere—nothing 
more did I understand that was said 
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between ’em. ’Twas in some foreign 
tongue they spoke.” 

“Marion!” gasped out Laura. 
you never told me this before!” 

“T’m teiling it to you now as a warn- 
ing,” said the old woman almost sul- 
lenly. “I say that black-faced Satan 
had Morry Faweett’s eyes. And what 
boy save him would the professor-body 
mean? "Tis a pity he did not give up 
the little imp there and then, if that 
was his father.” 

“IT do not believe it!” Laura cried. 
“Oh, I believe you tell me the truth 
as to what you saw and heard, Marion, 
but I cannot imagine that this man you 
tell me of had anything to do with the 
boy daddy-professor adopted when he 
was a baby, and when, I understand, his 
mother died. Such a lovely face as his 


“And 


“mother has—the Stella in the portrait 


in daddy-professor’s bedroom! And 
the father of Monroe must have been 
dead then, or why should the baby 
have been adopted by a widower al- 
ready encumbered with one son? No, 
no, Marion! I cannot think what you 
say is true.” 

“You'd best believe it,” said her nurse 
bitterly. “And well would it have been 
had that devil taken Morry Fawcett 
with him when he rushed out o’ the 
house in the end that night, shouting 
threats at the professor-body.and calling 
down the curse of Cain upon him as 
he went.” 

“Oh, Marion!” 

“?Twas only the next day, as I say, 
the explosion came when poor Pro- 
fessor Spencer went to unlock the lab- 
oratory door, which blinded his eyes 
to——” 

“Marion!” Laura repeated. “You 
think that that man—the man you be- 
lieve to be Morry’s father—was the 
guilty wretch who brought about poor 
daddy-professor’s terrible misfortune?” 

It was with strong conviction that 
Marion nodded her head. 


“It cannot be,” murmured Laura. 
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“Professor Spencer has always refused 
to discuss his own suspicions, I admit, 
on that point. But the police—every- 
body who knew the facts at the time, 
indeed—laid the explosion to a miser- 
able plot of those criminals indicted in 
the Carstairs parchment case. Daddy- 
professor went into court, blinded as he 
was, and riveted the chains upon those 
guilty men. That terrible creature, 
Daniel Lazairre cs 

“Aye, aye,” interrupted Nurse Mar- 
ion confidently. “The professor-body 
will not say what he thinks. He knows, 
my lassie, and, for good reason of his 
own, he does not tell. Whoever that 
evil man was, he is guilty of causing 
George’s good father to lose_ sight for 
the rest of his time on earth. Believe 
me, lassie, that same man—or devil-— 
was Morry Faweett’s father. Nothing 
will make me think otherwise.” Then, 
muttering: “ ‘Not for the boy!’ he says. 
“You shan’t have the boy!’ Ah, yes, 
yes!” the o'd woman finished her little 
offices for her mistress. 

Laura listened to her somewhat wear- 
ily; yet she was earnest in her final 
comment : 

“Marion, don’t tell anybody else 
about this—about your suspicions, I 
mean.” 

“No, no! I’m no tittle-tattle,” said 
the woman with disdain. 

“T believe you are wrong—wrong in 
your suspicions of the identity of the 
man who visited daddy-professor at 
that’ sorry time. And more than all 
else are you wrong, dear, in thinking 
that Morry is not as well beloved—or 
as worthy of being beloved—by his 
guardian, as George himself. Please 
don’t say anything about these things to 
anybody else.” 

“Never fear,” grumbled the old 
woman, putting away the dancing slip- 
pers and ball gown, for Laura was now 
ready for bed. “I’ve kept a close mouth 
about it for near a score of years. ’Tis 
easier to keep words behind the teeth 
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than to net them once they are sent 
flying. Now, good night, my lassie. 
Sweet dreams. And be sure to dream 
of the Golden Heart.” 

She was gone the next second, after 
kissing Laura’s cheek, leaving her 
young mistress in a mood even less in- 
clined toward sleep than that which the 
girl had felt when she came up to bed. 
Simple enough to say that the old 
woman’s suggestions and splenetic ti- 
rade aimed at Monroe Fawcett should 
have borne little weight with a person 
as practical as was Laura; but she had 
already been troubled by certain 
thoughts regarding Professor Spencer’s 
ward when Marion had begun her dia- 
tribe. 

Perhaps there was some mystery 
about Morry’s parentage, though Laura 
had never supposed so. The professor 
was always so open and frank in speech 
and manner that he had never 
gested the possession of any domestic 
secret. If he had such a secret, however, 
was it not his own business and no 
other person’s? It was not the concern 
of even the ward brought up in the 
Spencer household and treated as the 
professor’s own son. 

Just who “Stella” had been—what 
kin or connection of Morry’s guardian 
—Latra had never thought before to 
inquire. Nor did she feel that she could 
inquire now. Especially must 
frain from speaking of Morry’s father. 
Suppose he should have been the villain 
who had arranged and set the bomb 
that, in exploding, had destroyed the 
professor’s eyesight and set fire to his 
property? 


sug- 


she re- 


At this Laura shuddered; 
it horrified On this night when 
she was already nervous and apprehen- 
sive, these thoughts and Marion’s sus- 
Ppicions impressed her more deeply than 
would have been possible at another 
time. 

Laura went to the window in her 
negligee, pushed aside the curtains, and 


thought 


her 
ner, 
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swung the lower pane on its pivot. The 
chill breath of the early morning flowed 
in upon her, But it was not its damp 
coolness that made her shudder. 

Morry—George What were they 
doing up there at Beacon Knoll? What 
might be happening there, in the house 
of disappearances ? 

Yet, she confessed the next instant, 
that was not altogether what troubled 
her. The mystery of the lonely old 
dwelling had gripped her imagination 
and had inspired her fancy. But there 
was something very much deeper in her 
thoughts now; something that racked 
her soul. 

Laura was of an impulsive and not 
particularly thoughtful nature. Here- 
tofore she had been quite content to 
accept life as she found it—as it came 
to her. She was enthusiastic upon 
every topic that really interested her; 
but there were some things that she ad- 
mittedly had ignored—and she desired 
still to ignore them. 

She did not want to admit that she 
and the foster brothers had grown up. 
Laura wanted to continue to be their 
sister, and to scold and bully the two 
young men just as she had been wont 
to do. She had no mind to play fast 
and loose with either. She liked them 
both—yes, she loved them both! Good 
reason that she did, for they had been 
her playmates since she was a little girl. 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Laura, lean- 
ing on the broad window sill, “why does 
the world have to move? Why must 
we grow older? We—we were getting 
along so nicely together, daddy-pro- 
fessor and I and those two bad boys! 
Why couldn’t it all go on—just as 
nicely—forever ?” 

She sighed again. Not a sound rose 
to her from the lower rooms, for all the 
hdusehold had retired. No ray of light 
shone into the shrubbery or across the 
lawns. Indeed, the whole neighborhood 
seemed profoundly asleep. Suddenly, 
as she was about to withdraw, she was 
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startled by a growing sound which shat- 
tered the morning stillness. A motor 
car was coming down the back road, 
furiously driven, its muffler roaring ap- 
pallingly. 

Laura leaned out and gazed up the 
dusk-filled highway. Immediately the 
white eye of the thundering car flashed 
into view around the turn. In a breath 
it wheeled past Bonnell Lodge with, it 
seemed to the watching girl, all the 
noise and speed of an express train! 

A bulky figure was humped behind 
the steering wheel, driving the car at 
maniacal speed, with a reckless disre- 
gard for consequences of any character. 
This rash driver was the sole occupant 
of the car. 

“Tt is George!” breathed the girl, ag 
the car roared out of sight and sound. 
“And—and he did not even look this 
way!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE GREEN-EYED JADE. 


EORGE bulked big behind the 
steering wheel of his powerful 
black car, but Monroe found room be- 
side him without crowding. As soon 
as they were clear of the lodge grounds 
and had the dark road to themselves, 
George went into high and the car 
purred along as quietly as a pneumatic- 
tired buggy. 

“T think I'll run the car down into 
Rash Cummins’ yard and park it. Then 
I can give the old place a look-over with 
you, Morry,” George observed. 

“You think so, do you? Think 
again,” returned his foster brother with 
almost a snarl. It was the first word 
he had spoken since they had left Bon- 
nell Lodge. “I don’t want you tagging 
around with me, and I won’t have it!” 

“Come, come!” said George, with a 
good-natured grin. “Why so het up? 
I only——” 

“You keep away. Don’t butt in. 
This is my case, and I don’t need or 
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ask for any help, Can’t you under- 
stand that?” 

“Pshaw! Why get riled? 
intention of butting in; only 

“That'll do, then. Gab won’t mend 
the harness.” 

“But there’s something more that’s 
got to be said,” George went on per- 
sistently. “You can listen, can’t you?” 
The foster brothers very seldom quar- 
reled. “Laura asked me to hang around 
up there at Beacon Knoll for fear that 
something might be really wrong there. 
She’s never recovered from the fright 
she got that time she and Tommy Wells 
and the tramps had their adventure in 
the storm.” 

“That ‘was what you two were so 
secret about to-night, I suppose? At 
least you would like to have me think 
sO 


I had no 


” 


“Huh?” rather 
blankly. 

“You and Laura,” Monroe explained 
bitterly. “And now you are trying to 
use her to declare yourself in on this 
John Dean case, are you?” 

“That’s enough, Morry! You're 
crazy, that’s what you are,” and George 
now displayed some vexation. 

“Not so crazy as you might think,” 
his foster brother declared. “I’m not 
even a fool. Just as soon as you see 
that there may be money to be got out 
of this job, you lick your chops.” 

“By gad!” 

“Sheer off, I tell you,” snarlingly 
went on Monroe. “You manage to butt 
into almost everything that I under- 
take ; but the bars are up on this: Un- 
derstand? The bars are up, I tell you!” 

George looked into his foster broth- 
er’s furious face with curiosity as well 
as smoldering anger. Exhibitions of 
Monroe’s heedless and often unreason- 
able rage were not uncommon in his 
experience. Long before, when they 
were children and George had com~ 
plained tq_his father of these outbreaks, 
the professor had warned him: 


grunted George 
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“Pay no attention to Morry. His 
father was like that. Don’t cross him 
when he is in one of his tempers.” 

But this instance did not seem to be 
one in whieh George could be meek. 

“Come, Morry, let up,’ he advised 
somewhat roughly. ‘Nobody is trying 
to interfere with your affairs.” 

“T say you are interfering.” 

“You’re wrong,” declared the big fel- 
low steadily. “I’ve no interest whatso- 
ever in the Dean case—or in the house 
of disappearances, for that matter.” He 
tried to laugh. “I'll undertake never to 
enter the old place again if you don’t 
want me to. But Laura——” 

‘Bah! Laura!” 

The tone Monroe used in pronounc- 
ing the girl’s name shocked George a 
great deal. He stiffened perceptibly 
and quite involuntarily stepped on the 
gas so that the car shot ahead much 
more violently. 

“T don’t like your tone, Morry,” he 
said. “Laura is nervous. You should 
be proud that she considers you worth 
being nervous about. And you can’t 
blame a woman for being timid for her 
friends. She hinted that she would feel 
better about it if I hung around up 
there while you made your investiga- 
tion.” 

“Mind your own business!’’ cried 
Monroe furiously. “I won’t have it, | 
say. I won’t have it on any terms. 
You need not try to use Laura for a 
screen, for it will—not—do!” 

“T doh’t see what’s got into you.” 

“You undertake to butt into my af- 
fairs—any ef my affairs—and you'll 
find out. Now you can stop this car 
at the lower corner of the Beacon 
Knoll property. Then turn around and 
shoot her home. I won’t have you up 
here.” 

“Morry!” 

But he brought the car to an abrupt 
halt as his companion had directed. The 
latter leaped out. He turned his hot, 
angry face upon the big fellow. It was 
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not so dark that George could not see 
his countenance plainly. 

“Now you beat it!” he said. “I won't 
have you lurking around here—under- 
stand? I won’t have it, I say! Who 
gave you permission to discuss my pri- 
vate affairs with Laura? Or with any 
one else? Do you think you can trick 
me? You want to get into this case, 
so you try to drag Laura into it to help 
out your complaint. I know your tricks, 
George Spencer, and I won’t stand for 
‘em.” 

“Why, you 

“Don’t try to deny you are up to 
trickery. You got her aside to-night 
and hatched up this attempt to declare 
yourself in on what may be a good 
thing. Don’t tell me! I saw you with 
her, didn’t I? And let me tell you, you 
are much too confident in this way of 
using the girl to your private ends. I 
tell you 

“Don’t tell me anything more like 
that, Morry!” broke in George 
hoarsely. “You are going too far. 
You’re on a thin crust. You are talk- 
ing like a madman, and you act like a 
fool. JI never interfered intentionally 
with your private affairs in my life.” 

“You have! You do!” cried Monroe 
with an oath. “You are forever doing 
Not alone in this Dean matter. In 
other things. With Laura “f 

“Drop that, I say!” 

But Monroe would not be warned. 
“You interfére there. Let me tell you 
that I’ll stand for no interference with 
Laura. You ought to see by now that 
she only bears with you for old-time’s 
sake, for the professor’s sake, because 
you were a boy she once played with.” 

“By gad!” 

“You big fool!” went on the other, 
crouching in the bushes beside the road 
and handling something in the side 
pocket of his coat as though tempted to 
produce it—or, ready, at feast, to pro- 
duce it if needed. “You big fool! Do 


” 


so. 
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you think a girl like Laura, with all her 
wits about her, cannot see through any 
silly game that.you play? She knows 
well enough that she’s bait for all the 
hungry hounds in the county. She’s an 
heiress, isn’t she? And her own mis- 
tress? Well, then, don’t you suppose 
she can spy a fortune hunter as far as 
she can see him? You—and your 
brotherly games—and x 

“Morry! I won’t listen to such talk,” 
burst out George, indignation and 
wrath almost choking him. “I ought 
to get out of this car and pound you to 
a jelly.” 

“T wish you'd try it,” grittily retorted 
the crouching man at the edge of the 
road. “I’ve got that about me to match 
your bulk with. I won’t run from you.” 

“Monroe Fawcett!” 

“Yes, that’s my name. It isn’t 
‘Spencer,’ I am glad to say. And an- 
other thing I'll tell you”—and he 
laughed—“Laura’s name will never be 
Spencer. Make the most of that proph- 
ecy, George.” 

The engine of the car was still run- 
ning. George suddenly let in the clutch, 
drove forward, turned, reversed 
sharply, gave the steering wheel another 
angry twist, and then, putting her into 
high, shot the black car away on the 
back track, the sudden bark of the muf- 
fler crackling in the silence of the early 
morning like rifle fire. 

Monroe Fawcett stood erect beside 
the road and watched the tail light of 
the car out of sight. Just how much 
of his rage had been real and how much 
was assumed for a purpose, it would 
have been hard to tell. He was cool 
enough now, and he muttered not even 
a blasphemous wish upon his foster 
brother. He whispered no word thaf 
might have revealed his thoughts in any 
particular. Indeed, 
never talked aloud to himself no matter 
how lonely his physical situation might 
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be or how lively his secret speculations. 
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Marion was right when she declared 
him secretive. 

Now he drew from his pocket, not 
the thing he had gripped so venomously 
during his angry altercation with his 
foster brother, but a good-sized electric 
torch, the round spotlight of which 
showed him the way through the tangle 
of brush at the roadside and into the 
Beacon Knoll premises. He was at the 
foot of the little hill, and through the 
stems of the larches he now and then 
caught glimpses of the gaunt old house 
surmounting the eminence. 

He did not climb fhe hill directly, 
but took a roundabout route, mounting 
the rise at from the lake side. 
Down here, away from the public road- 
way, the estate was quite as much of_a 
jungle as up at the front of the man- 
sion. Whoever might chance to lease 
this place—as John Dean had expressed 
his intention of so doing and had then 
dropped out of sight—must do as much 
renovating outside as inside the house 
if he cared to make it appear at all pre- 
sentable to the eye. 

Monroe made his way through the 
hedges and brier patches with care, 
shooting a gleam now and then before 
him, but for the most part keeping the 
light in his hand hooded. Down at his 
right, now that he had turned away 
from the lake, and just outside the bro 
ken wall of the estate, he marked a dim 
light in the window of a cottage close to 
the water. He knew this was Sam 
Wishart’s box of a dwelling. Sam kept 
a motor launch and made at least a part 
of his scanty living by it in some way. 
The boat was not, however, a pleasure 
boat. . The fellow was probably out 
somewhere lis craft and had 
left a lamp burning in anticipation of 
his return—fishing, perhaps. 

In the rear premises of the Beacon 
Knoll property, but not near the barn 
and other outhouses, and a good deal 
lower down the hillside than any of 
these, Monroe saw a_ pagoda-roofed 
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structure looming in his path. He drew 
near to it, and a quick flash showed that 
it was an ornamental well curb. 

Some time there had been a drum 
and rope with which to hoist the bucket. 
All had fallen away or had been re- 
moved. The woodwork itself was rot- 
ten from weather and disuse. Monroe 
leaned against the breast-high bulwark 
to look into the depths, felt the plank 
crumbling, and quickly stepped back for 
fear of falling in. 

A rusted bolt, loosened from the 
woodwork, did fall. He heard it carom 
against the stone-lined shaft and then 
clang sharply at the bottom of it—a 
long descent. 

Dry. Perfectly dry. Dry these 
many years without a doubt. An un- 
used and unusable well. And yet, as he 
drew farther away from it, a sound 
seemed to rise out of its depths—a 
sound that shuddered through the dank 
morning air in a most eerie fashion— 
the mournful howling of a chained dog! 

Monroe glanced up at the frow 
house. No light there; no sign of its 
being occupied by even the ghost of old 
Bowser. he dim starlight 
wanly here and there upon the upper 
windows; but surely no lamplight wé 
coming from within. Nor was tl 
even the hint of dawn in the sky. 
mystery of night still swathed Beacon 
Knol! about. 

He approached the house 
stealthy step. The padlock 
cured the the cellar 
untouched. John Dean 
not had the 
kitchen, door was closed and could only 
be opened from within. 

So he 
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door in 
He knew 
key to that. The rear, 


circled the mansion until 


reached the front. He did not hear the 
dog again. 

Having come so far very quietly, 
Monroe stepped up to the door, making 
no noise in the keds he had slipped on 
in place of his dancing pumps. There 
was no hesitation at all in his approach. 








He produced the keys Houston Poole 
had lent him, shot a single gleam from 
his torch on the lock of the storm door, 
and in a trice had it open. 

There was but a narrow space be- 
tween the two doors—scarcely a stand- 
ing or breathing space; but Monroe 
latched the outer before he essayed to 
unlock the inner door. There were long 
panes of ground glass in the heavy 
inner door, and had he used the torch 
the light could have been seen from 
inside—had there been anybody lurking 
in the hall. So he softly fumbled with 
the other key until he found the aper- 
ture it fitted, turned the bolt as softly 
as possible, and pushed the barrier in- 
ward, 

Just what he expected to find in this 
second search of the Beacon Knoll 
premises it would have been most diffi- 
cult for Monroe to state. His mind 
was eminently practical; he had little 
of the dreamer in him, and his imagi- 
nation never interfered with his judg- 
ment. Professor Spencer had never to 
admonish his ward upon that score. 

As he saw it, just two possibilities 
faced him in inaugurating this investi- 
gation of John Dean’s disappearance. 
They were these simple premises: 
Either the rubber king had been spirited 
away by enemies, or he had—for some 
unknown purpose—hidden himself and 
left his business associates to be con- 
sumed by anxiety as to his fate. 

The only traces Monroe had found 
of Dean’s visit to the house of disap- 
pearances had been the cap and the dust 
coat. There might be other clews re- 
lating to the absent Dean remaining in 
the house. Monroe’s previous search 
had not been exhaustive. 

If Dean, waiting for the appearance 
of the real-estate agent,, had actually 
been set upon,, overcome, and spirited 
away by some power as yet invisible 
and unexplained, he may well have left 
other traces of his sojourn in the old 
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mansion. So it was Monroe’s deter- 
mination te subject the house to a 
minute search until he had found such 
additional clew or clews, or had con- 
vinced himself of the fallacy of expect- 
ing to find them. 

Cautiously he shut himself into the 
house. He walked from echoing room 
to echoing room, but he stirred none of 
the lurking echoes. He moved all of 
those several pieces of furniture in the 
hall and elsewhere with caution; he 
searched under. them and in the crevices 
and cracks of them so effectually that 
every square inch was revealed to him 
under his searchlight. 

He dug into every tufted, rotted 
cushion of the chair seats and shook out 


such faded upholstery as remained 
from the days of Arad Somes. In this 
way, he went all over the house, 


swiftly searching all three floors, and 
finally came to the kitchen. Even the 
unsavory bed of the tramps who had 
camped here called for his scrutiny. A 
blind man had taught him how to 
search and delve and moil for the small- 
est fragment of the smallest clew. 
Monroe had learned well the lesson of 
the impertance of little things, for Pro- 
fessor Spencer was wont to iterate and 
reiterate this teaching: Stydy the little 
things, for out of them grow the great. 

Nowhere throughout this search of 
more than an hour did Monroe discover 
a mark, a trace, the smallest object that 
could possibly be connected with John 
Dean’s sojourn in this house. He sat 
down finally upon one of the broken- 
backed kitchen chairs and reviewed 
what he had done. 

Was there any place he had over- 
looked, anything that ‘had escaped his 
eye? Was this effort to be counted as 
quite useless, save that it strengthened 
his doubt as to there being anything at 
all in the mystery of the related dis- 
appearances in this house? 

Heretofore had been not a 
sound audible to his ears since he en- 


there 
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tered the house, save those slight noises A door had closed somewhere, 
made by himself. But suddenly the de- sharply. He heard a light but decisive 
tective started from his seat as though step upon the floor of a distant room. 
a sharp blade had pricked him. He re- One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
mained noiseless—poised upon the balls eight, nine, ten—ten steps. Then 
of his feet—ready to leap in the dark- silence. But he knew there was some- 
ness. No such ghostly sound as the body beside himself in the house of dis- 
plaintive howling of a dog now! appearances. 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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TOWN WELCOMES INDICTED BANKER 


FOLLOWED by a brass band and by practically every one in Blair, Nebraska, 

who could walk or ride, and preceded by men with megaphones shouting, 
“Fred is back! Fred is back!” Frederick H. Claridge, former president of 
the Castetter State Bank of Blair, who wrecked that institution and has been 
a fugitive from justice for several months, returned to Blair recently. 

Claridge’s return was unexpected. Just before noon one day a Blair business 
man in a racing car, out for a ride, met an automobile in which Claridge, his 
attorney, his wife, and his sister were driving toward the town. The man 
recognized Claridge, and, turning his car, raced toward Blair and through the 
streets, calling out to every one he saw, “Fred is back.” Everybody knew who 
Fred was. In five minutes every store and office in town was empty and closed. 
The streets were crowded with people who cheered Claridge as he went to the 
town courthouse to answer to the charges against him. 

As a result of the failure of his bank, the most severe financial disaster in 
Nebraska in twenty-five years, Claridge has been indicted on four counts. Yet 
when he pleaded not guilty to each count, and the total bail was fixed at two 
thousand dollars, 4 hundred men raised their hands in the courtroom and shouted 
for the privilege of signing his bond. 

When he stepped out of the courtroom a short time later they demanded a 
speech from him. And on the steps of the courthouse he told them of his wan- 
derings since his flight from Blair. 

“T found myself in New York alone and penniless,” he said. “I had no 
friends, and | was hungry. One night I slept in a park. Then I secured work 
as a janitor in a public school. But I fell ill and kept getting worse. I had to 
quit the janitor’s job, but managed to find employment addressing envelopes 
for fifteen dollars a week. I fell sick again. Then I managed to get to Cleveland, 
where relatives took care of me until I could come back home to Blair. I came 
back as soon as I could secure enough money. I have one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars now, and I want to start life anew.”’ 

Claridge first came to Blair as a young man forty years ago. He worked 
first as a messenger. Later he married the daughter of the founder of the 
Castetter Bank. Upon his father-in-law’s death he was elected president of the 
institution. 

During the years when Claridge was president of the bank he saved hundreds 
of farmers and business men from ruin. When times were hard, as during 
the disastrous grasshopper plague, he proved himself a true friend to his de- 
positors. 

Claridge’s bank failed in last February, when it became involved in heavy 
loans that could not be collected, a condition that was made hopeless when the 
value of land took a sudden drop. He is believed not to have profited personally 
through the eight-hundred-thousand-dollar bank failure. 
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OHN WAVERSON came in 

from the blustery autumn 

streets to the discreet auction 

of Gabriels, Incorporated. 
The morning sunlight trembled through 
high, polished windows. Among the 
chairs, that were arranged formally, as 
if for a directors’ meeting, a number 
of men were talking in subdued voices, 
gathered in clusters of twos and 
threes. 

John Waverson nodded gravely to 
one or two of his acquaintances and 
sauntered over to the windows. He was 
a big man, with a genial, skeptical smile ; 
at thirty-five there was already a fleck 
of silver at his temples. His manner 
was kindly, but there was indifference 
in him, too. His firm stride and his 
careless air might have marked him out 
as one destined for a rover, a captain 
of lost causes down the world. In his 
acceptance of more ordered ways of 
life there lay a vague defeat. 

He had come to-day with the inten 
tion of purchasing the auxiliary 
schooner, Astarte. That crazy boat, 
eccentrically adorned by the additions 
of changing owners, had struck his eye. 
She was what he needed to haul lum- 
ber from Maine, and her queer cut gave 
her an individuality which he liked. 
His first boat, the Polly B., was spent in 
service, and he had told Captain Peters 
with calm certainty to muster his crew 
on the Astarte by noon. 

Gabriels, Incorporated, had gone to 
the wall, and the smash-up had thrown 
their many ships upon the open market 
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The auction was a mere formality; for 
the most part bargains had been previ- 
ously arranged, and in the handsome, 
dignified room the pedigrees and valua- 
tions were urbanely listed, open bids as 
urbanely made, and the ships quietly 
knocked down to their new owners. 

The Astarte, one of the less impor- 
tant possessions of the insolvent com- 
pany, enticed few competitors, and fell 
to Waverson without battle for thirty- 
eight thousand dollars. It was the end 
of the sale: he rose with mild satisfac- 
tion and strotfed to the door. 

He halted there for a moment to have 
a word with old Dan Oakes, Daniel G. 
Oakes of the Coastwise Company. He 
liked the old man’s truculent humor 
and choleric speech. In a voice like a 
parrot’s, Oakes congratulated him on 
his purchase. 

“Got something to go to sea with, 
sonny? Well, John, you’ll make a for- 
tune out of her, eh? I looked her over 
myself. She’s a queer fish, but there’s a 
history behind her. She was——” 

Waverson stared across the old man’s 
head, oddly stirred to curiosity by the 
advent of a newcomer. This was a lean 
figure of a man who swept precipitately 
in through the doorway, threw a swift 
look around the room, and promptly 
made his way to the auctioneer. He 


was speaking in an undertone with 
quick, dominant gestures, and then 
Waverson saw the auctioneer nod in 
The man’s head swung 
around to survey him with blue, lumi- 


his direction. 


nous eyes. 
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Abruptly Waverson dropped his 
glance and caught up the thread of old 
Daniel Oakes’ jocular comment. 

“Well, sir, after that she was taken 
from the Germans at Madagascar, ’way 
back in the first days of the war. Later 
the Trumbulls bought her. Govern- 
ment sale, it was. They put her under 
a feller named Welch, a little, dirty, 
round-faced chap with whitish eyes; 
ever see him? After a month or so 
he quit the sea and took to a farm. 
He’d saved a bit, I guess, and could re- 
tire, which is uncommon enough for 
these tramp captains. And—ah, Ben- 
son, with you in a moment. Good-by, 
John. Dine with me next week, boy. 
My wife has some new girls to marry 
you off to, eh?” 

He chuckled hoarsely, dug Waver- 
son in the ribs, and stepped into the 
corridor. Waverson pursued him with 
amused eyes. He admired the old man, 
and he remembered, with a smile, good- 
humored Mrs. Dan, a white-haired old 
lady who was acutely distressed by the 
sight of a bachelor, and was always 
drumming up entertainments in which 
“young people” could be drawn to- 
gether. It was pleasant, at thirty-five, 
to be considered still juvenile and light- 
headed. 

Waverson’s reflections drew sharply 
to an end. The stranger, who had en- 
tered the room at the conclusion of the 
sale, was approaching him with some 
definite intention. Waverson observed 
him deliberately. He was tall and thin 
and, above an ironic mouth, his in- 
tensely blue eyes were bright with in- 
telligence. They sped here and there as 
he walked. 

He whipped off his hat; his voice 
had a fine gayety in it: the sort of voice, 
thought Waverson, to charm women, or 
cheat men. 


; 5 “ ’ 
“Mr. Waverson? My name is Rufus 


Marly. 
owner of the Astarte. 


I understand you are the new 
I arrived a little 


too late, or I might have given you a 
run for your money.” 

“I had no idea the schooner was pop- 
ular,” said Waverson politely. 

Marly showed his teeth in a smile. 
He threw Waverson a quick, upward 
glance’, with some odd significance in 
it. “Ah, that’s it,” he said airily. ‘One 
can never tell about these little ships. 
The fact is, Mr. Waverson, I spent a 
voyage on the Astarte as a boy. My 
uncle commanded her. Now I shouldn’t 
mind taking her off your hands for a 
rather better figure, if you’re inclined— 
just for old associations’ sake.” 

Waverson regarded him silently. 

“Thirty-eight thousand she went to 
you for,’ Marly murmured after the 
pause. “I am prepared to offer you, 
say, forty-five.” His lively blue eyes 
considered Waverson intently ; he added 
a little hesitantly: “I might even, on 
consideration, be willing to go as high 
as fifty.” 

John Waverson was puzzled. The 
Astarte at his bidding price was, per- 
haps, a bargain; but she was clearly not 
worth an extra twelve thousand. There 
was a note of eagerness underlying that 
casual, pleasant voice, and a private 
speculation going on behind those blue 
eyes. What was the fellow’s game? 
Waverson spoke deliberately. 

“It’s a good offer, but why is the 
schooner worth that much to you?” 

“Old times, my boyhood days,” Marly 
murmured sentimentally. “I can never 
forget my cousin.” He had the theatri- 
cal air of some one brushing away an 
imaginary tear. 

“Your uncle, I think you 
Waverson returned dryly. “Yes, I may 
be willing to part with the Astarte, but 
I should like to think the matter over. 
I shall go on board this afternoon. You 
know where she is lying? You might 
come and see me there. I shall let you 
have my answer then.” 

They strolled into the corridor to- 
gether, Marly talking in a bland, fa- 


said,” 
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miliar way. Waverson could not help 
liking this blithe liar who was willing 
to pay so highly for the possession of 
the Astarte. He shook hands in a 
friendly way on the street, and Marly 
turned and sped for a cab. As he did 
so, a spill of paper fluttered from his 
pocket and whirled up in a gust. Wav- 
erson followed it, put his foot upon it 
and hallooed. But Marley had clam- 
bered into the taxi, and the cab clat- 
tered out of earshot in a twinkling, 

John Waverson picked up the scrap 
and glanced at it without hesitation. In 
a delicate, fine hand were scrawled a 
few words of what was either gibberish 
or nonsense. Waverson drove to his 
club, lunched alone, and spread the 
crumpled square of paper flat on the 
cloth, He read it again carefully: 

Above the right ear to the right eye 
through the eyebrow under the wig in the 
brain cavity in the bump of philiprogenitive- 
ness, 

There was nothing else. For a mo- 
ment Waverson wondered whether he 
had had to do with a maniac. But 
Marly’s sharp interest in the Astarte re- 
curred to him, and, because he knew 
nothing else concerning him, he tried to 
connect those curious phrases with the 
schooner. This he found hopeless. 


When he had lunched, he phoned to ~ 


his office that he would not return until 
late in the afternoon. In the invigorat- 
ing air he made his way down to West 
Street. Here, in a welter of brick 
barges and squat river craft, the 
schooner lay beside an open pier. She 
presented a strange appearance, even to 
a landsman’s eye, with an improvised 
pilot house just back of the bow, for all 
the world like a ferryboat, and her deep 
cut amidships like a collier. 

But she would do comfortably to haul 
lumber on short coast trips. The next 
minute Waverson reflected that he had 
practically engaged to seli her to Marly. 
He frowned and, thinking deeply, went 
on board. 


Il, 


Captain Peters was on deck, super- 
vising the efforts of his handful of 
sailors when Waverson arrived. He 
solemnly touched his cap, but his face 
was without expression. A_ round, 
stockily built man of forty, with burned 
red cheeks, he was extraordinarily 
silent. He seldom spoke, save when it 
was imperative, and, if a gesture or a 
glance would suffice, he had no employ- 
ment for his tongue. 

Waverson had picked him up some 
five years before and found him dili- 
gent, unimaginative, and capable. Cap- 
tain Peters had got every ounce of ser- 
vice out of the dilapidated old Polly B., 
and, with his wife in constant attend- 
ance when he was in port, he performed 
his duties with a sober intentness that 
Waverson found valuable. 

“Peters,” said the new owner, “I 
want you to read this. And then I want 
you to tell. me if any of these terms 
could have a possible application to the 
Astarte.” 

Captain Peters produced an immense 
pair of horn spectacles and with puck- 
ered lips plodded through the square 
of paper that had fluttered from Marly’s 
pocket. His face held no surprise nor 
any interest. 

“No,” he huskily, 
With a note of finality, he turned to 
execute a command to one of the crew 


“sé 2.9 ' 
soOthine 
nothing 


said 


by pointing a rigid forefinger. 
Waverson strolled 
gone over the schooner thoroughly be- 
fore, but he wandered about now with 
the pleased eye of possession. Near the 
encountered M 
She was an eager little woman 


had 


away H 


companionway he 
Peters. 
with an attentive manner, who had ior- 
merly been in domestic service. 

“Why, sir, I didn’t know as how you 
were to be here this afternoon,” she said 
rather stumblingly. ‘Jefi said you 
would be at your offices.” 

“Ah, well, I changed 


my mind,” 
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Waverson murmured casually and pro- 
ceeded below. 

He examined the main cabin with 
speculation. It was roomy enough and 
could, with a touch, be made excellently 
livable. It might be no bad idea to ship 
for a“cruise himself in the summer; 
the Astarte should serve him as a pleas- 
ure boat as well as for trade. And then 
he remembered again: he was planning 
to sell her to this fellow, Marly. 

He stepped ahead irritably, and his 
eyes fell upon the door of the mate’s 
cabin. He turned the handle. The 
door was locked. He was about to push 
on without thought, but a sound from 
the interior of the cabin arrested him, 
It was a sob, jerked out with startling 
vividness, with tense silence preceding 
and ensuing upon it. 

Waverson twisted the knob again. 
With a sudden impulse he put his 
shoulder to the door. A weak and de- 
fective lock snapped impotently, the 
door swung inward, and Waverson 
catapulted across the threshold at a 
rush. He steadied himself and stood 
there in amazement. 

A tall, well-made girl was confront- 
ing him with frightened eyes, dark with 
tears, and with fists clenched and 
crossed at her throat. She was slim and 
appealingly pretty. 

John Waverson felt embarrassed. 
He had a sense of intrusion which he 
flung aside as illogical. “I’m sorry,” 
he said slowly, “I didn’t mean to 
frighten you. But—but what are you 
doing here?” 

She made no answer, facing him still 
with eyes and a that 
lifted with labored breathing. 


terrified breast 
Waverson was conscious of rising ir- 
His tone was brusque. “I’ve 
intention of harming 


ritation. 
not 
y ou, 


the barest 
Tell me what’s the matter, or, at 
least, why you’re here.” 

“IT do not choose to tell you that.” 
She spoke in a badly controlled voice, 
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full of soft inflections. Her chin was 
up with a spirit of pride. 

Waverson frankly laughed and for- 
got his annoyance. “As you like, Miss 
-—Miss Unknown! Let me show my- 
self a proper host. I shall dine on 
board. Mrs, Peters can drum up some- 
thing in the galley, I think. You, of 
course, will stay?” 

“You are hateful!” she said with un- 
expected vehemence. 

“Am I now?” Waverson asked softly. 
He stared at her with whimsical, good- 
tempered eyes. ‘They changed their di- 
rection at an unexpected noise in the 
passage. Over his shoulder Waverson 
heard the voice of Burke, one of the 
sailors. 

“Gentleman has come aboard, Mr. 
Waverson. Says. his name’s Marly.” 

Waverson bowed ironically to the girl 
and made his way to the companion 
ladder. Peering aimlessly in through 
the galley he made out a vague figure 
huddled guiltily beside the stove. He 
reached out an arm and dragged into 
the light Mrs. Peters! 

For a moment they observed each 
other awkwardly. Then Waverson said 
gravely: “Mrs. Peters, there’s a girl in 
the mate’s cabin.” 

“Ah!” She opened her mouth stu- 
pidly and looked at him with a scared 
expression. Yet there was no surprise, 
no curiosity in either her ejaculation or 
her attitude. Beyond doubt she had 
been eavesdropping. 

John Waverson felt a deepening 
choler. What was this secret of many 
facets of which he alone appeared to 
have no inkling? “Take charge of her,” 
he said curtly. “Find out what she 
wants. And,,Mrs. Peters, I shall stay 
here for dinner, and maybe longer—if 
I find it necessary.” 

He swung on his heel and proceeded 
on deck. In the bow, lazily smoking 
a cigarette, slouched Marly with his 
faithless, blue eyes. 

“Mr. Waverson!” he exclaimed with 











an appearance of heartiness. ‘“De- 
lighted to see-you, sir! On looking the 
schooner over, I’m inclined to think I 
flew too high in my offer. But I don’t 
go back on my word. No, not I. As 
she is, I’ll take her off your hands for 
fifty thousand.” 

Waverson put his tongue in his cheek. 
“The fact is I have decided not to sell.” 

Marly tossed his cigarette to the 
water and, under lowered lids, watched 
it skim downward and expire with a 
single crisp sputter. ‘You have de- 
cided not to sell?” he asked slowly. 
“But you gave me to understand—that 
is—I gathered as 

“You gathered 
Waverson bluntly. 

Marly looked up with his bright and 
charming smile. He threw out his hand 
in a reckless gesture. ‘‘Come,” said he, 
“between the two of us, she’s not worth 
a penny more than forty-five. But you 
what a man will pay for his 
memories. Name your own price. I 
grant it before I hear it.” 

“T have decided not 
Waverson obstinately. 

Marly’s blue eyes burned with anger. 
He stood for a moment in hesitation. 
All at once he ground out an oath, 
turned a surly back, and swaggered to 
the gangplank. Waverson watched him 
with an inscrutable air. It occurred to 
him, then, that he had not returned the 
man’s lost scrap of writing. He de- 
scended hastily to the captain’s state- 
room where he had thrown down a 
brief case. 

Seyond him in the passage he could 
hear a whispered colloquy going on in 
the mate’s cabin behind a closed, and 
possibly locked, door. Mrs. Peters and 
that unknown girl were gathered there, 
and their communication was obviously 
pitched in a key of confidence. John 
Waverson paused, intensely 





incorrectly,” said 


know 


to sell,’ said 


curious. 
Then he abruptly withdrew into his 
own cabin and shut the door. He would 
not play the backstairs spy upon women. 
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Snapping open the brief case, he 
drew out the slip of paper. He leaned 
back, sitting on the arm of a small chair 
and slowly read the scrap over once 
more. Through the open porthole swept 
the tang of the sea, tainted by harbor 
smells. The traffic roared beyond in 
the cobbled street, and there was a 
noise of many clattering hammers. 
Waverson looked up sharply, conscious 
of some peculiar disturbance. 

Watching him through the opened 
porthole, which gave upon the pier side, 
was Marly’s head. Those alert, blue 
eyes flashed from Waverson’s face to 
the paper in his hand and back again. 
Too astonished to speak, Waverson sat 
motionless. As he gazed, the head was 
withdrawn, and, in the silence of the 
cabin, there fell instantly an atmosphere 
of monotony, of profound dullness, as 
if nothing at all had happened there. 


ITT. 


The hewn, board table was covered 
by a white cloth, miraculously produced 
by Mrs. Peters. She had managed, too, 
to procure oysters and an immense 
steak which Joe, the cook of Captain 
Peters’ crew, was able to broil pre- 
sentably. 

John Waverson glanced down the 
table. A curious, youthful fervor ran 
in his blood. The habit of years fell 
from him, he wanted to slap some good 
fellow’s back and laugh uproariously 
over notlring. There was adventure in 
the air and mystery; and he discarded 
his attitude of shoeked surprise as pom- 
pous. He welcomed complications, and 
the dusty routine of his office seemed 
very far away. 

At one end of the table, Captain 
Peters ate slowly and carefully, never 
lifting his eyes and seeming ludicrously 
oblivious to anything at all out of the 


ordinary. Facing the stolid captain was 


his wife, flustered and uncertain, with a 
stammering tongue that convicted her 
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every time she spoke. Opposite Waver- 
son sat the unknown girl, silent, sulky, 
wearing a well-managed air of disdain. 

Waverson, in complete possession of 
himself, rattled out flippancies and in- 
nuendoes. To these Captain Peters paid 
the attention of a man who is stone 
deaf; his wife listened with forced 
smiles and changing color, the girl with 
a lip of scorn. Over her and her place 
in the scheme, Waverson’s mind hov- 
ered in conjecture. What would be her 
next move? And by what address had 
she won over the formerly loyal Mrs. 
Peters ? 

“My friend, Marly, seemed annoyed,” 
Waverson murmured gently, “greatly 
annoyed. I thought for a moment he 
had left something, or some one on the 
schooner.” He watched her narrowly, 
but she gave no sign of discomposure. 

“You—you'll have a little more of 
the salad, Mr. Waverson?” Mrs. 
Peters asked falteringly. 

“Thank you, I ‘shall. My friend, 
Marly, as I was saying, seems a queer 
fellow. Some might go so far as to 
call him absent-minded. He has a habit 
of leaving things about in a careless 
way of his own: crazy notes in the 
streets, young ladies on ships yand, upon 
my word, I really ought to call in the 
police to help me solve his mistakes.’ 

At that she winced. There was no 
doubt of the little tremor that ran 
through her. She rdised her head and 
showed him hazel eyes. 

“T hope you won't,” she said unhap- 
pily. “I—I ask you not to.” 

Waverson smiled into those serious, 
pleading eyes. 

“Any request from a friend of my 
dear friend, Marly——” he began, but 
he never ended that heavy flight of 
satire. 

There was a scrambling rush of foot- 
steps from overhead and the sound of 
lifted voices. John Waverson flung 
down his napkin and knocked over his 
chair as he rose. His face was bright 


with excitement. “You, Peters! Up 
with you! And you two get to your 
cabin.” 

He raced up on deck. Night had 
fallen, and the frosty autumn stars 
twinkled in a vast reach of sky. 
Through the stark rigging the dismal 
wind drove in gusts. In the dimness 
Waverson descried groups of panting 
figures locked and swaying in a grapple, 
each with each. A lean fellow in a cap, 
crouching tensely beside the gunwale, 
seemed somehow familiar. 

“Marly!” cried John Waverson and 
plunged for him. Marly evaded his out- 
stretched hands, and Waverson turned 
to fend off the attack of a great, clumsy 
man advancing upon his left. He 
struck out blindly, dodged to one side 
and leaped with all his weight at the 
newcomer. Under Waverson’s bulk the 
man went down to the deck with a crack 
and there lay still. Waverson rose nim- 
bly, but Marly had disappeared. 

Around him in the darkness the in- 
explicable struggle continued. A low 
drone of mutters, grunts of exertion, 
and an occasional groan were swept 
away in the crying wind. It was fan- 
tastic, it was inconceivable, a battle 
seemingly waged in silence like a war 
of marionettes. 

Waverson went forward on the run 
to join Peters. The captain was strik- 
ing out with both fists, in the careful 
manner of a man fulfilling some dreary, 
exacting task. Behind the corner of the 
pilot house he stumbled upon a slim 
figure in white. It was that unknown 
girl. 

“Get back, get back!” he cried 
fiercely. As he shouted to her, from 
the nearest group, a man in Peters’ 
crew crumpled to the deck under a 
blow on the chin. Waverson put him- 


self before the girl, as the victor came 


sailing down upon him. He saw aknife 
blade in one lifted hand and, striking it 
aside with his forearm, got a grip on 
the man’s throat. For a hideous in- 
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stant they rocked there. Then the knife 
clattered thinly to the deck, and its 
owner went down on his back in a 
sprawl. Waverson drew off, breathing 
hard. 

“Why did you leave your cabin?’ he 
asked the girl. 

“They came there. I was afraid. I 
did not know where to go.” 

She stumbled against him, saying 
something in a tremulous voice. John 
Waverson picked her up and felt her 
relax in his arms. A pang of tender- 
ness went through him, the heritage of 
old knightly days when business was 
battle, and woman was the prize. Still 
carrying her, he strode to the compan- 
ionway, and a minute later kicked open 
the door of the mate’s cabin. He put 
her down, only to wheel at a sound of 
clumping boots in the passage. Three 
men charged toward him, with triumph 
in their eyes. 

He turned a furious face on the girl. 
“So that’s the game. You set this trap 
for me. I forgot you were with Marly’s 
gang. We can straighten accounts 
later !” 

He heard her cry out incoherently, 
and saw her long-fingered hand thrust 
up before a face that had gone as white 
from his embittered voice as from a 
blow. Thereafter he had no time for 
further impressions, 

Back against the wall he waited. At 
the very moment of encounter, a loud 
whistle came from above. Waverson’s 
antagonists drew up in confusion and, 
abruptly turning, made back ii? the di- 
rection from which they had come. 

John Waverson strode forward and 
glanced into his own cabin. His brief 
case had been torn apart by impatient 
and its contents“ were 
pell-mell on the floor. Half uncon- 
sciously he put his hand into his pocket, 
and his fingers closed about a wrinkled 
slip of paper. Was the loss of that ob- 
scure message in some way connected 
with this attack? 


fingers, spilled 


He went on, moving cautiously. Sud- 
denly it occurred to him that the sounds 
on deck had ceased. Silence hung like 
a tangible thing under the melancholy 
how! of the wind. He clambered above 
and ran into Peters. The deck seemed 
deserted. ‘Where are they, Peters: 
Have you beaten them off?” 

Captain Peters pointed to the shore 
“T had that Mr. Marly,” he explained 
with an effort. “He—whistled.” 

Waverson waited for further illumi- 
nation which did not come. “Did they 
all get away?” he asked at last. “Have 
we any one hurt? One fellow came at 
me with a knife, J remember.” 

“Burke, bad head; Hansen, bruised,” 
came the captain’s telegraphic report. 

“What do you make of it, Peters? 
What do you put it down to? This 
is incredible.” 

Peters gazed morosely at the lights 
along the shore. “Dirty gangs back 
there,” he muttered and turned away, 
as if weary of this undue garrulity. 

Waverson slowly grinned. To put 
down this deliberate and malicious at- 
tack as a commonplace river brawl 
struck him as no less than funny. This 
thing went deeper. Nor indeed had he 
seen the end of it. His unknown as- 
sailants had been beaten off; yet, so ar- 
dent was their private purpose, it was 
reasonable to expect further maneuvers. 

That she should answer his 
questions; She, at least, knew the se- 
cret. Surely that 
sault in the passage was a prearranged 
No other interpre- 


chance, 


girl 


barely averted as- 
piece of trickery. 
tation, 
ble. He 


ave that of was possi- 
stumbled below, determined to 
find her and force her to give up this 
mystery before anything further oc- 
curred. 

The the mate’s cabin fell 
open to his touch. There was a sound 
of whimpering in the darkness. Wav- 
erson struck a light and discerned the 
features of Mrs. Peters. 


“Where is she?” he asked sternly. 


aoor of 
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“T don’t know, I don’t know!” Mrs. 
Peters absolutely wailed at him. 

Waverson unearthed a lantern and 
went carefully throughout the schooner. 
The slight hazard that he might have 
been mistaken in regard to her part in 
the affair was blown away. Clearly she 
was hand and glove with Marly and had 
fled when he had retired in defeat. Yet 
the thought of that innocent, spirited 
face stirred John Waverson, he found 
himself remembering how her head had 
nestled against his shoulder when he 
had carried her to her cabin. He*shook 
off the reflection with anger and made 
his way slowly back to his own quar- 
ters. 

He sat down in the stillness. Impos- 
sible to sleep, impossible to think. His 
attention lighted upon a morning news- 
paper that he had not seen, dropped 
there, no doubt, by Peters. He turned 
the pages idly and halted to examine a 
portrait in the society columns that 
seemed vaguely familiar. “Eve le 
Mesurier!” He did not know the 
name, but the face—the face—why it 
was that of that girl, mysteriously ar- 
rived on the Astarte and as mysteri- 
ously departed! 

He read with sharp interest 
port that ran beneath the photograph. 
Miss le Mesurier had disappeared the 
day before from her aunt’s home. A 
sensational account hinted that she had 
run away from an unwelcome marriage. 
Her aunt, having no trace of her, had 
topped her anxiety with an appeal to 
the authorities. 

Waverson drop] 
knees and gazed abst 
posite wall. 

This might be Ev 
he had seen, but h 
relations with Mar! 
fiancé, or some m: 
in love? And why 
tack on the Astarte, on 
gave up the conundrum 
going on decl 


the re- 


tound 
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Peters had set his ship to rights, and 
was himself preparing to turn in for 
rest. 

“I’m going ashore, Peters. I'll be 
back later. Better keep a watch on 
all night. And, by the way, you might 
have that gangplank taken in as an 
extra precaution.” 

Waverson crossed to the pier and 
strode quietly along in the direction of 
the tumble-down buildings beside the 
water front, all darkened now, save for 
an occasional feeble glow. Near the 
street a dim shape suddenly rose out of 
the environing darkness and broke into 
a shambling run. Waverson gave chase, 
following the figure into the mouth of 
a black alley. 

IV. 

He had reached his hare and thrust 
out his arms for seizure when it hap- 
pene Unexpectedly from’behind him 
a great pair of arms encircled his ribs 
and took away his wind. He went 
down in a desperate tumble and felt, 
with uncanny swiftness, the round ball 
of a handkerchiefyin his mouth and 
cords binding his wrists and his ankles. 

There were easily three men at the 
job. Where had they all come from? 
A fourth stood lazily to one side, watch- 
ing the performance without a sign. He 
moved out of the shadow, and Waver- 
son recognized Rufus Marly. 

“Sorry!” Marly murmured 
His fingers dived into \Waverson’s 
pockets and found the wrinkled slip of 
paper. Waverson heard him mutter an 
order and saw him move off with his 
men. 

Through the gap of the alley, the 
prisoner the 
water and the dark bulk of the Astarte, 
olid as a rock at her mooriggs. He 
and, after what seemed 


cooll j 


commanded a view of 


trained his ear 
indeed, thought that 
ard a faint 

ty oarlocks. Or 


very long time 
sound as of a 
was it 
piping of the wind? 
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Presently he knew he had not been 
mistaken. Lights showed suddenly on 
the schooner, and, though no sound 
blew ashore, Waverson could imagine 
the commotion on her decks. He 
twisted helplessly in his bonds. Before 
the mouth of the alleyway a solitary po- 
liceman strolled past, his eyes bent upon 
the ground. Waversog made a gigantic 
effort to call aloud and merely produced 
an uncomfortable movement of the 
handkerchief in his mouth. 

He began to use his wits. His back 
was against the rear of some dingy, 
wooden building. He could not rise, 
he could scarcely stir. But he could 
swing his bound hands a trifle from 
side to side. 

Suddenly he forced these into a side 
pocket and, with rigid finger tips, drew 
out a box of safety matches. He strug- 
gled, till the perspiration stood in beads 
upon his forehead, to open that silly 
box. All at once it seemed to fly open 
of itself. Catching and clamping it be- 
tween his knees, he attempted to strike 
a match with the only movement he 
could manage, a short downward blow. 
By the fifth attempt he had a light and 
twisted this dexterously under the ropes 
on one wrist. The dry hemp burst into 
flame, he stretched his arms, and, with 
a parting of burned fibers, he was free. 
In a minute he had released his gag and 
severed the cords that bound his ankles. 

He rose and moved stiffly to the 
shore. Under the shadow of a barge, 
with his eyes fixed upon the Astarte, 
stood a lonely man, peering anxiously 
over the water. Not far from him 
showed the outlines of a small skiff. 
Waverson crawled up inch by inch and 
then flung a stone toward the direction 
from which he had come. The watcher 
started and whirled. At the same in- 
stant Waverson drove the skiff into the 
water with a flying push and jumped 
in, as it floated clear of the dock. The 
rest was exceedingly simple. 

As he drew near the schooner, Wav- 
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erson could hear a dull medley of 
sounds, the sounds of running feet, of 
doors banging, and rappings upon the 
woodwork. Most of these proceeded 
from the neighborhood of the stern. 
He rowed the skiff around this in a 
wide arc and pointed for the schooner’s 
bow. Glancing over his shoulder, as 
he rowed, to mark his direction, he now 
saw that which made the blood pound 
in his heart with sudden revelation. 
The pilot house, standing on the for- 
ward deck, with a single light inside, 
showed from this point of vantage like 
a round and foolish face. It had the 
grotesque reality of a jack-o’-lantern. 
Its windows made eyes, the sunken 
panels above these, lost in their own 
shadows, looked like straight eyebrows, 
the curious, overlapping roof like a stiff, 
flat wig. Like a wig! Recollection 
flooded across Waverson’s mind. He 


had no need to refresh his memory. He 
knew those words by heart: 


Above the right ear to the right eye 
through the eyebrow under the wig in the 
brain cavity in the bump of philoprogenitive- 
ness. 

What was it that old Dan Oakes had 
said? This schooner had been used by 
the Germans. It had been captured in 
the early part of the war. It had a his- 
tory. The truth leaped up before him, 
fortified by a hundred corroborative de- 
tails. This was a gold ship! There 
was treasure concealed there! Marly 
and his purposes were made clear. That 
was the reason for his eager attempt to 
purchase the ship. Somehow he had 
put his hands upon that scrap of paper, 
and, once Waverson had fallen across 
it by mere chance, he had not scrupled 
to attempt to regain possession through 
force. 

-Waverson, standing upright, jumped 
for the bowsprit and caught it. The 
skiff drifted away under his feet.. He 
drew himself up ‘so that the veins 
bulged in his forehead, and, worming 
his way down, he dropped softly into 
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the scuppers. More softly even than 
he had planned. For he came down on 
something plump and yielding that was 
lying there. Instantly he rolled away, 
arms on the’ defensive, and, the next 
moment, a ray of light from the swing- 
ing pilot-house lamp showed up before 
him the features of his unexpected 
cushion. It was Captain Peters. 

“Peters! What has happened? What 
the devil are you doing here?” Waver- 
son demanded in a whisper. 

“Hidimg,” said Peters laconically. 

“Have they taken the ship? Get up, 
I'll show you a better hiding place than 
this.” 

He moved cautiously forward, but 
the deck was clear. From below came 
a blend of confused sounds and cries. 
Waverson set his foot upon the 
stanchion that projected from the pilot 
house like an ear and, followed by 
Peters, scrambled to the coping above 
the window. He tugged vigorously at 
the nearest panel and almost lost his 
balance, it came open so easily. Crawl- 


ing through the aperture, he scratched a, 


light. He was in a diminutive attic, 
bare and gloomy, in which a man might 
sit or move with body bent double. 

“What’s this!’ said Peters hoarsely. 
The stoic had been shaken from his 
calm to utter an unnecessary ejacula- 
tion. Waverson, turning, saw that he 
held a revolver uncertainly in his hand. 
A prompt decision came to him. Marly 
had avoided sound, and, now that his 
secret was out, he should have a taste 
of what he wanted least, noise. 

“Fire that!” Waverson cried. 
that through the port.” 

The revolver cracked suddenly in the 
night, pouring out a great red flame 
and roaring above the indomitable 
wind. Silence followed, then shouting 
from below decks, and after that, from 
far off, Waverson thought he heard the 
faint sound of a poffce whistle. 

“We'll have a crowd here in a min- 
ute,” he told Peters in a whisper. “And 


“Fire 
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Marly will clear out, we can reckon 
that as certain. He doesn’t court pub- 
licity. Listen! Isn’t that a boat? Yes, 
it is! Better get down now and sneak 
along by starboard. I'll join you in a 
minute. If the police arrive, say you 
fired at a river thief.” 

Alone in that dark cell, Waverson 
stepped to the fagther wall. At the base 
of this a slight projection like a handle 
was visible. He pushed, and a small 
doorway fell back. By the light of a 
match he could make out the shape of 
a great leather box with brass hinges. 
He bent, lifting the lid, and then put out 
his hand with a gesture of bewilder- 
ment. Before his eyes, standing in the 
opened case, was revealed a human fig- 
ure; a slim, frightened girl. 

“Eve le Mesurier!” he 
“Why—what - 

His scrutiny went past her. 
was nothing else in the box. It was 
swept clean. The treasure! Where 
was it? Had Marly All at once 
he remembered old Dan Oakes again. 
The Astarte’s former captain—Welch, 
that was his name—had retired from 
the sea in sudden affluence. That was 
the secret of the missing treasure! 
Well, Welch might keep it and wel- 
come. Meanwhile, here was the prob- 
fem of this girl and the mystery of her 
presence. 

“How did 
manded. 

She spoke defiantly. “That little 
panel over the window was on the 
crack. The wind must have blown it. 
I saw it this evening. I climbed up and 
hid here. And, just now when I heard 
you coming, I thought it was those hor- 
rible men. So I got into that case to 
hide.” 

“And you, why arfen’t you with 
Marly, why are you afraid of him?” 

“T don’t know any Marly. I never 
knew him, Oh, I hate you all! Mrs. 
Peters was my old nurse. I ran away 
from home. She promised to take care 


stammered. 


There 


you get here?” he de- 
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of me. She—she—it’s been such a ter- 
rible time. Then I thought you were 
going to help me, but you—too——” 
He noted her quivering lip. “Come,” 
he said gently. He lifted her, as he had 
lifted her once before, and, stooping, 
got out into the open, descending labori- 
ously to the deck. When he had put 
her down, she did not leave him. He 
looked at the little head, with fingers 
that ached to stroke it. Poor, pitiful 
head, what had she done, why had she 
run away? Dully he remembered some 
newspaper account, as if from many 
years before. But it was all vague, all 
remote. The episodes of the day 


danced foolishly in his head; he felt im- 
mensely weary, yet immensely exhila- 


~ 


rated. Well, everything would be clear 
in time, 

Waverson still stood there, as hurry- 
ing feet sounded beside the pier, and 
Peters advanced to meet them. He 
made out the figure of an officer, but his 
attention lighted incuriously upon him 
and traveled on. Beyond him the tow- 
ers of the city hovered dimly, breaking 
the sky line with a sharp and irregular 
pattern. There was poetry in those 
silent phantoms. The wind rose in a 
gust, and Waverson heard the masts 
creak, as it whipped among them. Here 
in his arms, where Eve le Mesurier lay 
like a tired child, he touched, for a 
golden moment, the hem of high 
romance. 


FRENCH CONVICT SHIP SAILS 
N INETY-FIVE life-termers left St. Magtin de Re, France, recently for the 


French penal colony in Guinea. 


than two hundred foreigners were confined on the ship, 


According to the official statistics, more 


the majority of them 


being Asiatics and Africans who tried to betray France during the war. 

This is the second .woyage of the Duela, and again calls attention to the 
fact. that France still maintains the medieval system of handling her convicts. 
During the voyage the unwilling passengers are crowded with clanking chains 


into the narrow middle deck of the vessel. 
loaded rifles, ready to quell insufrection. 
but the slightest disturbance sends all offenders to barred cells 


Fifty guards stand over them with 
“he convicts’ left hands are unbound, 
inder the deck, 


where breadless soup is meted out as punishment for the remainder of the trip 


te French Guinea. 


It is estimated that the voyage will last twelve days and will cost the govern- 
ment one thousand francs per convict, without counting maintenance of the per- 


sonnel of the ship, whose food is of the best quality. 


The fare of the prisoners 


does not contain anything better than dried codfish and occasionally a small por- 


tion of beef stew. 


The Duela’s next voyage will be to Algeria, where murderers, thieves, and 
traitors undergo heartbreaking punishment until they are willing to promise obedi- 


ence to their superiors. 
ployed on farms in Algeria. 


Then, if they are considered trustworthy, they are em- 
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OULD I see Mr. Manning?” 
The maid stared at the little 


old gentleman and at the 

drooping dog in his arms and 
opened her mouth several times before 
she could articulate. “Why, why, Mr. 
Manning’s dead, sir!”’ 

The visitor stepped back. 
immeasurably shocked and _ grieved. 
“Dead—not Mr. Gerald Manning?” 

“Yes, sir,” the girl answered, and 
tears gathered in her eyes. “Yesterday 
morning !” 

“But, but 


He seemed 


wasn’t it very sudden? 
What could have happened? Dear, 
dear, this is dreadful! My old friend, 
Gerald Manning! Could I—could I, do 
you think, see one of the family—some- 
body, not Mrs. Manning, of course, but 
any one who might tell me something of 
this bereavement ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the servant, 
hesitatingly. “Step into the parlor, 
please, and I’ll see if Miss Elsie’ll see 
you.” 

“Miss Elsie, of course, if she will, or, 
perhaps, her sister.” 

“Mrs. Wallace isn’t here yet. 
coming on from Denver.” 

“Of course, of course. 


She’s 


[I haven’t a 


card. Will you tell her, Mr. Davis, an 
old friend of her father, wishes to see 
her?’ 
“T’ll ask her,” murmured the Lid 
Mr. Davis tiptoed into the subdued 
twilight of the drawing-room 1 
looked about him. | g 
costly and in good ‘aste. Thi 
be an easy graft. He waited, seated 


stiffly on the edge of a massive Empfre 
chair, his face solemn and reflective, a 


he absently caressed the mongrel that 
nestled against his breast. 

There was a step on the stairs, a stir- 
ring of the portiéres, and a girl dressed 
in black entered the room. Her eyes 
were red with weeping, but- she was 
composed. “Mr. Davis, the maid tells 
me you asked to see me. You were” 
—she choked back a sob—“a friend of 
my father ?” 

“My dear Miss Manning,” the old 
man’s tones were vibrant with sym- 
pathy, “this is a shock to me, a great 


shock. I had no idea of what had hap- 
pened. I—I was passing, and I hadn't 
seen your dear father in years. 1] 


thought to stop in for a reminiscent 
chat, to exchange the news of old ac- 
quaintances—and—I—I can’t believe it! 
It’s a blow—a severe blow.” 

The girl nodded, turning away he 
head. “Perhaps you didn’t know that 
father underwent an operation a week 
ago. We thought him on the way 
recovery, and then——” 

“Poor Gerald!” Her visitor contin 
ued to fondle the little dog. “He was 
always so kind, so generous. Tell me. 
your mother is bearing up well?” 


‘he girl shook her head. ‘No, she i 
quite prostrated.” 
“And your sister—you are Elsie, of 


ourse. It was your sister who mat 
ried. Ah, J remember, Wallace, th 
your father told me. I 
from the West?” « 


1 
was the name 


he coming or 


‘We expect her to-night.” she 
We expect o-night, she 
plied. ‘We notified her when he beg 

to fail.” 
se] . .” “4 aos ld oien | . 
uppose, 1id the old man hum 
ly, “there is nothing I can do.” 
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She shook her head. “Oh, no, noth- 
ing. My brother and Doctor Ellis have 
done all that there is to do, thank 
you.” 

“J wish there was, I wish there was 
something I could do for Gerald’s fam- 
ily in the hour of need. Your dear 
father was the first person one thought 
of in an emergency, so kind, so gen- 
erous. In fact,” he smiled sadly, “it 
was that very trait in him that led me 
here to-day. I live in New Rochelle, 
you see, and I came into town to bring 
my little dog to the veterinary. Of 
course they won’t allow dogs on trains 
or on the surface lines. I had to hide 
him in my coat. It made me an easy 
prey for some pickpocket, and he picked 
me clean. ‘Oh, heavens,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘here’s a gol!’ I was in Grand 
Central Station, you see, and then I 
thought of Gerald. I knew that I might 
find him at home, since he’d retired 
from active business. ‘T’ll go right up 


to Gerald Manning,’ I said to myself, 
‘and borrow enough to do my little 
shopping and take Vicky to the vet 


and go home.’ I had no more idea that 
I’d come here and learn that he was 
dead! Why, I couldn’t believe the maid 
when she told me. She must have 
thought me daft, the way I looked at 
her, but it seemed incredible—incredi- 
ble.” 

The dog stirred uneasily and whined. 

“Poor little thing,” said Elsie Man- 
ning, her eyes softening, “what’s the 
matter ?” 

“It’s his paw,” said the visitor, gently 
touching a quivering forefoot. “He 
was run over, oh, quite a while ago, but 
his shoulder dislocates, and he seems 
to have recurrent pain. I suppose it’s 
sort of rheumatic; I can’t reset the 
joint, but the vet can. I suppose I could 
on a pinch, but I’m so afraid of hurt- 
ing the poor little beggar that I don’t 
trust myself.” 

‘Of course, Mr. Davis, you must let 
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me lend you what you need. I’m sure 
father would wish it; and that poor 
creature should be looked after right 
away.” 

The old man’s face brightened. “It’s 
awfully good of you, Miss Manning. 
I hate to ask it, but if you could let me 
have twenty-five dollars conveniently, 
I'll mail you my check to-night from 
New Rochelle.” 

She rose and left him, returning a 
moment later with a gold mesh bag, 
from which she produced two tens and 
a five. “Is that really -all you will 
need?” she asked, handing him the bills. 
He looked at the bulging bag greedily, 
but decided to let well enough alone. 

“Ample, thank you, and I am very 
grateful. I feel like a dreadful in- 
truder, Miss Manning.” He patted the 
dog and held it toward the girl. “Thank 
the lady, Vicky, she’s helping you to be 
well again.” The little silky-haired cur 
turned melting eyes on his benefactress, 
tried to extend a quivering paw, yelped, 
and settled back again against his mas- 
ter’s coat. “Silly to love a little beast 
like that,” said the man, “but I can’t 
help it, never could. Animals somehow 
creep into my heart. Vicky, let’s go be- 
fore Miss Manning thinks your master 
is quite the old fool he is.” He rose 
and tiptoed toward the door. “I’m-in- 
finitely obliged, Miss Elsie. Forgive me 
for the freedom of speech, but your 
dear father used to speak of you so 
often. I knew him very well in a busi- 
ness way, you see. In my younger and 
more prosperous days I was a stock- 
broker—met him first on the Exchange. 
Dear, dear, how time flies, and now 
Gerald Manning is gone, and a worth- 
less old codger like me lives on. 
Strange, isn’t it? Thank you a thou- 
sand times, my dear young lady. Be- 
lieve me, your sorrow is my sorrow.” 

“T hope your little dog will be quite 
all right, Mr. Davis. Good-by.” 

Mr. Davis, alias “Funeral Frank,” 
drew a breath of relief, as he stood out- 
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side on the stoop. He wished now he’d 
told another story and made it fifty, 
or even a hundred. The tale about the 
pawned jewelry that had been his dear 
dead wife’s and must be redeemed that 
very day, or go under the hammer at a 
pawnbroker’s auction, had always taken 
well, but that game he always played 
with the corroborating tickets in his 
hand. It worked better, too, when the 
prospective victims were mourning for 
a woman, preferably a wife. The ap- 
peal was immediate in such cases, and 
Vicky was always “dear wife’s little 
dog,” treasured because of her love for 
him. The dog was always an actor in 
the lone man’s little dramas. The dog’s 
adoration of him inspired confidence, 
and his ability to play hurt and yelp 
when handled by a stranger was touch- 
ing. 

Funeral Frank hurried down the 
steps and walked rapidly toward Fifth 
Avenue, cradling the dog tenderly. Al- 
though Vicky’s four feet were perfectly 
good, he did not like to run, especially 
in crowds. If his master put him down 
he would stand on his hind legs and 
yap loudly until taken up. Mr. Davis 
never displayed him very conspicuously. 
There were too many people who had 
met him in times of distress and might 
remember to his great inconvenience. 
Mr. Davis had planned to drop in at the 
darkened home of Mrs, Elbert Peabody, 
whose son had just met with a fatal 
motor accident, but decided to be satis- 
fied with the morning’s work and go 
home. He was already well ahead on 
his week, and there was an excellent 
lead in Hartford that should be worked 
the following day, and he must look up 
his fraternal-society button and tooth 
charm. He redeemed his dog basket, 
disguised as a black leather hand bag, 
at the parcel room at the railway sta- 
tion, settled Vicky comfortably and 
boarded an uptown subway. It 
would not be long now before he would 
be home. 
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An hour later he was contentedly 
seated in the big armchair by the grate 
fire of his snug little flat, with Vicky 
tucked into the folds of his dressing 
gown. On the table at his elbow lay 
heaps of obituary notices and death 
columns, while between the book ends 
of two butting elephants stood a row 
of society and business directories. 
Trade newspapers were piled on a chair, 
and the club list of every association in 
the city, for either men or women, lay 
on the second shelf of the whatnot. 
Mr. Davis worked at his despicable 
trade with scientific thoroughness. 

He flattered himself that he had no 
heart. Tears and sorrow he could look 
on unmoved. They were signs of weak- 
ness to be taken advantage of by a 
clever man, People’s brains did not 
function accurately under the stress of 
emotion. Therefore bereavements 
netted him a weekly revenue that aver- 
aged a hundred and fifty, ample for his 
simple needs and requiring little out- 
lay of either time or money on his part. 
Other crooks despised him, but he was 
as callous to the opinion of his fellow 
practitioners of dishonesty as he was to 
the world he preyed upon. 

They might sneer at him and _ nick- 
name him Funeral Frank and pass him 
up as the meanest con in Christendom! 
He cared not at all, and it let him out 
of collections for various funds that 
were continually being passed around. 
Aid for the families of men sent to stir, 
funds for lawyers to defend unlucky 
crooks, money to buy evidence for some 
worthy who needed an alibi, all the un- 
derworld charities passed him by. They 
didn’t want his dirty money. So much 
the better. His dirty money stayed, with 
him that much longer. Only Mr. Well- 
ington, who threw the best- imitation 
epileptic fit-in the city and robbed the 


good Samaritan who came to his aid, 


had shown a disposition to chum 
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him, but Funeral Frank gave him scant 
encouragement. 

The bogus epileptic, who was profes- 
sionally known as “Frothy Fred,” per- 
sisted, and Mr. Davis, after all, being a 
creature endowed with speech and van- 
ity, found it agreeable occasionally to 
exchange the one and air the other with 
a fellow being. Therefore it was with 
a grunt of greeting that he bade Mr. 
Frederick Weitz enter, although he had 
hardly begun his researches for to-mor- 
row’s prospect. 

Frothy Fred was tall and lean. His 
appearance was a great asset in his pro- 
fession. It was impossible to look upon 
his haggard face and gaunt figure with- 
out a feeling of pity, and, when wres- 
tling in the throes of well-simulated 
agony, he presented a picture of human 
suffering not to be resisted. He could 
“froth,” too, as his nickname denoted, 
and not even a physician could detect 
the fake until he had made a thorough 
examination. Indeed it was Mr. Well- 
ington’s proudest boast that he had col- 
lected from three doctors in the same 
evening, when the gentlemen were re- 
turning from a eonvention of a medi- 
cal society. A grudging mutual admi- 
ration existed between the two men, for 
Mr. Wellington was forced to admit 
that Mr. Davis’ talents as an actor were 
but little short of genius. Therefore, on 
this occasion, in spite of the visitor’s 
interruption of his host’s study of the 
characteristics, family, and interests of 
the just departed Mr. Edgar Baines of 
Hartford, Mr. Davis waved a welcom- 
ing hand toward the si Mr. 
Wellington relieved the sideboard of 
some of the liquid weight that it up- 
held and, approaching his host, took the 
chair indicated and looked up lugubri- 
ously. 

“Look here, Funeral,” even his voice 
had a tone of sickly pain, “you’ll have 
to quit the game and take a hide out.” 

“Whatcha mean?” demanded Davis, 
setting down the Druggist Journal. 


leboard. 
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“I met up with ‘Whitey’ Welsh, the 
stool pigeon,” said Frothy, “and he tells 
me to put you wise that the complaints 
have been coming in thick. They’re out 
to get you, and they’re watchin’ the lists 
of deaths that you might be expected to 
think good pickin’s. When you get 
nabbed, believe me, it won’t be just one 
prosecution you’il get. They’ll be a 
whole army of suckers will fall in line 
to get you, and, what’s worse for you, 
a charity organization is going to put 
an ad in all the papers, and they’re goin’ 
to make a Sunday story, all about the 
meanest crook, see? When they get 
through, you an’ your dawg is goin’ to 
be too all-fired famous for your own 
health. Get me?” 

That Mr. Davis “got” him became 
obvious, Spilling the astonished Vicky 
from his lap, he jumped to his feet. 
“Whitey Welsh told you that?’ he 
asked. “Now isn’t that the luck! I’ve 
got a prospect up the line for to-mor- 
row, but I hate this running round, me 
and Vicky do!” 

“Try Chi,” suggested Frothy. 

“Chicago! Naw!” snorted Mr. 
Davis. He opened out his hands in a 
gesture that embraced ail the simple, but 
comfortable, furnishings of his simple 
and comfortable flat. “Me, at my age, 
got to get out, go to another city, find 
another place? Say, that’s fierce, and 
me with a lifetime o’ study behind me?” 
He banged his hand down on the 
“Who’s Who In New York City” so 
violently that the heavy volume jumped. 
“Me, with prospects all mapped out, an’ 
everything. What do I knick ’em for, 
twenty-five here, fifty bones there. And 
look at the undertakers and the doctors 
gettin’ theirs by the thousand, and the 
florists and the nurses and everybody 
gettin’ theirs, and here they set up a 
holler about me and my little rake-off. 
Isn’t this burg big enough for them an’ 
me?” 

Frothy watched him, a sad smile 
lifting the droop of his weary, lined 
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face. “That’s about the size of it,” he 
said sympathetically. “You see, you 
and me are in the same boat.” 

“No such thing!” Funeral came back, 
his face dark with anger. “What I get 
they give me, hand it out to me. What 
you get, you lift, go through the suck- 
er’s pockets, while he’s helping you to 
your feet. That’s different, even the 
police’ll say that’s different.” 

“Well, as between a dip and a con, 
believe me,” Frothy said, “the dip is the 
better class. Anyway, I came here out- 
ter friendship for you, Davis, and 
you’ve no call to ball me out. Take it 
from me, Whitey Welsh’s tip is good. 
Keep off it for a while. Was you out 
this morning?” he inquired shrewdly. 

“I sure was! Name of Manning. A 
real nice little girl, Elsie was her name, 
contributed twenty-five bones in mem- 
ory of her father.” 

“Well, I told you,” condoled Frothy, 
“that the police will canvass that house. 
They'll be too late, of course. You got 
there first. But they'll get your Elsie 
girl to lodge a complaint as sure as 
you’re born. These easy marks are aw- 
ful soreheads, and, when they’re not 
ashamed to be shown up as easy marks, 
they are the hardest on the smart guy 
that puts it over. If I was you, I’d 
take me and my educated hound and sell 
books up State for a month or so, that’s 
what !” 

Davis relapsed into gloomy silence, 
from which he emerged into a string of 
curses that fell ill from his benevolent 
elderly mouth. “Awyway,” he said-at 
length when he had eased his injured 
feelings, “I’ve got a good bit laid by. 
Guess I'll lay off and take it easy. One 
thing I’ve always noted, suckers fall 
even quicker than most folks, and it’s 
a good, easy little act. I won’t queer 
it. Guess I'll let this Hartford bunch 
alone, too,” he added after a moment’s 
further cogitation. “If this publicity 
thing starts they might catch on in the 
syndicated Sunday write-up.” 


Regret- 


fully he«crumpled the sheet of notes 
which he had been compiling and tossed 
it into the fire. Then, with another 
sigh, he dropped the fraternal tooth 
charm and button into the drawer of 
the table. “Nope, won’t do.” 

frothy crossed to the sideboard and 
composed two soothers, one of which 
he placed before his friend, and Mr. 
Davis, having no present use for his 
fatherly and respectable appearance, 
and Mr. Wellington, having no need for 
such in his business, the two meanest 
crooks in Christendom, spent a pleasant 
and unprofitable evening. 


IIT. 


The events proved the value of 
Whitey’ Welsh’s warning. Publicity 
stared Mr. Davis and his canine wonder 
in the face. He saw himself in the 
news, written large. The Sunday story 
was particularly annoying. It gave a 
detailed description of his appearance 
and manner, and that of Vicky, a 
sort of composite, derived from the 
reminiscences of a host of his victims. 
It began to look to Funeral that he 
would have to take Frothy’s unwelcome 
advice and begin operations in another 
city. Still Funeral Frank sat back and 
hoped for the best. None of the squeal- 
ers had any idea of where he lived. If 
he did not appear on the scene at his 
chosen time he was safe. If he left 
Vicky behind he was even safer. 
There were thousands of men who <¢ 
swered the description, and the addit 
of a scrubby, almost white, 
went far toward a complete di 


To his landlady he explained tha 
doctor had advised a complete rest fro 
all business and a strict diet. ‘Nothi: 
much,” he explained, “a mere matter 
blood pressure.” 

Three weeks passed uneventfully 
Then a catastrophe occurred. Vicky 
In vain his master tried all the 
In vain he walked 


was ill. 
remedies he knew. 
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the floor, cradling the whining dog. 
Vicky’s nose was burning, his tongue 
. lolled, he could hardly unclose his fev- 
erish ¢yes, his silky coat was dry and 
brite, and his pathetic whimper was 
only too genuine. Anxiety devoured 
the soul of the meanest crook. His love 
for the cur was the one real affection 
he owned. 

Vicky was his friend and compan- 
ion, his pal, his coworker. He could 
not bear to think of the animal’s suffer- 
ing. He was filled with fright as the 
dog sickened more and more. The dog 
must go to a veterinary for examina- 
tion, but he feared to take him; even 
if he carried the dog basket he must 
take him out when the doctor pre- 
scribed, and Vicky’s description had 
been even more detailed and exact than 
his own. He tried to reach Frothy, but 
that worthy was working and not to be 
located ; besides he wanted to hear per- 
sonally what the veterinary had to say 
and be sure that he had the directions 
for treatment. Vicky grew worse. He 
lay in his basket in a stupor, only pro- 
testing weakly when he was implored 
to take beef juice, or a scrap of chicken. 
Occasionally he rallied enough to wag a 
feeble tail and roll adoring eyes at his 
frantic nurse. 

The strain was too great. Fear at 
last sapped fear. Funeral Frank de- 
cided he must take the dog and take 
him at once, before he was beyond help. 
Carefully he went about his planning. 
In the classified directory he located a 
veterinary with a name unknown to 
fame and an address in a remote part 
of the city. It would not do to risk 
an appeal to any of the well-known up- 
town animal hospitals. They were in 
districts where he had been active. Peo- 
ple in these localities who had dogs, and 
he recalled from the remarks of his vic- 
tims that many of them had, would be 
likely to patronize these hospitals, and 
undoubtedly Vicky and his prowess 
had been discovered. Besides there 
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were the papers, with the damnable 
Sunday feature story! No, the obscure 
veterinary on the far East Side was the 
safest. 

Funeral Frank donned his oldest suit 
and his most battered hat. He had seen 
himself delineated with some pride, be 
it confessed, as “a middle-aged man of 
gentlemanly appearance, always well 
and appropriately dressed and of pleas- 
ant and sympathetic approach.” The 
man who sallied forth might have been 
described as “an elderly man, of seedy 
appearance and furtive manner.” 
Vicky he laid tenderly on the little 
blanket in his basket, and he caressed 
the wrinkled forehead and fondled the 
hot ears, noting for the thousandth time 
the brittle feeling of the skin and hair. 

“Don’t die,” he whispered brokenly. 
“Don’t die, Vicky, your old master 
couldn’t stand it, boy.” 

Vicky looked up whining, and 
Funeral Frank’s heart, that had been 
leather and iron to the grief of others, 
was likely to burst with his own anxiety 
and sorrow. There wasn’t any danger, 
he told himself, and Vicky must have 
attention, Carrying the dog basket so 
as to avoid the slightest unnecessary 
jolting, Mr. Davis set out. He found 
himself surprisingly nervous, in spite of 
his new mustache and the unwonted 
slovenliness of his appearance. He 
caught himself looking furtively at every 
policeman ; he hurried, a failing he had 
never allowed himself before. When 
he left the houses where he had plucked 
silver linings for himself from the dark- 
est clouds of others, he had always 
walked away slowly, reverently, always 
in the picture, until, well out of sight. 
But worry over Vicky’s condition had 
broken his nerve. He hurried, he was 
furtive, and, worst of all, he knew it. 
He negotiated the elevated railroad in 
safety. No one observed the bent old 
man with the hand bag on his knees, 
once he had breathlessly eased himself 
to an inconspicuous seat. He let the 
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other passengers off at his station and 
was the last to descend. He darted 
across Sixth Avenue and almost ran 
eastward. Over there, beyond Third 
Avenue, was the place. He had made 
sure of the doctor’s office hours by tele- 
phoning from a cigar store. As he 
neared the crowded corner debouching 
on Fifth Avenue he had a moment of 
sickening fear. Suppose his pocket 
should be picked, suppose he had no 
money to pay the doctor, or to get home 
with? Suppose the very thing that he 
had described so often with such con- 
vincing pathos should really happen? 
He grew hot with apprehension, like a 
spreading splash of boiling water on his 
diaphragm. It could happen, it might 
happen. He paused and leaned against 
a post of a decrepit brownstone house, 
afraid to enter the regulated, congested 
maelstrom of humanity that, regularly 
at the beckoning finger of the traffic 
cop, surged across the asphalt to the 
curb beyond. He felt Vicky’s uneasy 
weight shift in the basket. It drove 
him to action and gave him courage. 
Pulling himself together he skurried out 
and fell in with the jam that now car- 
ried him along. 

It was an automobile that, under the 
direction of the policeman, swinging 
out to take the cross street, proved his 
undoing. He was so absorbed in 
watching for possible pickpockets that 
he darted forward. He did not see the 
approaching wheels, but the policeman 
did, and instinctively started toward 
him, waving his upraised hand. 
Funeral Frank naturally misinterpreted 
the movement, and his heart quailed— 
he had been recognized! They were 
after him! He stopped, ready to dart 
into the saving crowd. A mud guard 
caught him, and he fell sprawling. The 
handle of the dog basket broke, and, 
with its precious contents, the bag rolled 
from him. 

He was stunned for an instant, as his 
head met the pavement, only for an in- 
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stant, then he was scrambling to his 
feet, as the policeman and a half dozen 
mien closed on him to give assistance, 
He would have run, but he was too 
dizzy. 

“Hurt?” inquired the officer. 
shook his head. 

The chauffeur of the car that had 
struck him was escorting him to the 
sidewalk, talking all the while. “It was 
your fault. I blew my horn, and the 
cop had signed to me to go ahead!” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Davis. He 
brushed himself automatically,  sur- 
rounded by a ring of interested and 
sympathetic faces. Then he screamed: 
“My dog—my dog!” 

Nobody had seen a dog. The offend- 
ing car had drawn up to the curb. The 
tide of traffic was going north and south 
in a steady stream. 

“In a dog basket,” he wailed. “A 
basket that looked like a black traveling 
bag.” 

There was no sign of such an object. 
Certainly it had not been crushed by 
the countless grinding wheels, that 
much could be seen. What then? 
Funeral Frank stared about him wildly. 
Some one had seized the bag, thinking 
it a traveling kit and had made away 
with it. What would happen when they 
discovered that it contained only a sick 
and terrified little dog. He wrung his 
hands, as his mind canvassed the pos- 
sibilities. The would-be thief would 
throw bag and contents in some area- 
way. If nothing worse happened 
Vicky would find his way to the 
pound. Instinctively he looked toward 
the policeman and just as instinctively 
looked away. 

The chauffeur, who evidently consid- 
ered it the part of policy to conciliate, 
was still brushing him off and advising 
him: “I’d go over to the police statien 
and leave a description of the dog and 
call up the pound.” He was aghast, he 
could do neither. “And advertise.” 


Davis 
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The chauffeur was trying to thrust a 
bill into his hand. “T’ll pay for it.” 

Automatically his hand closed on the 
bill. Just then a movement in the crowd 
revealed another policeman making his 
way forward, already he was fumbling 
for his notebook. The chauffeur 
groaned, he foresaw endless procedures 
and appearances and a possible suit for 
damages; but he might have spared 
himself. The little old man ceased his 
lamentations abruptly and dove head- 
long into the press that swung onward 
toward the railroad station. 

It was not until Funeral Frank was 
seated in the general waiting room 
and well hidden behind an unfolded 
newspaper that he was able to draw a 
breath that was not painful and con- 
stricted with fright. With difficulty he 
held the sheets before his face, for his 
hands were still quivering. Scalding, 
helpless tears started to his eyes and 
burned their slow course down his 
cheeks. Vicky, Vicky! He sat on 
the hard wooden bench for more than 
an hour, trying to think out some means 
to find his pet and not expose himself 
to arrest, 

There seemed no way, Vicky was a 
sure clew to his identity, and Vicky’s 
size, appearance, and manners were ex- 
ceedingly individual. On the other 
hand the dog was sick, perhaps he might 
die, alone and uncomforted, thrown out 
on some reeking pavement. His tears 
Started anew, his imagination had been 
in a grip as of red-hot pincers. He rose 
and made a careful tour of all the ad- 
joining cross streets, looking in every 
areaway, glancing in at open vestibules, 
any and everywhere, where either bag 
or dog might have been disgustedly 
thrown—nothing. 


IV. 


Then he had an idea. Wellington, 
his friend, could make the necessary in- 
quiries and advertise at his address. 
Dogs were in no way clews to his iden- 


tity. Filled with new hope he hurried 
uptown and went directly to Frothy’s 
lodgings. He was home and in bed, 
somewhat exhausted after a particu- 
larly exacting impersonation. But 
from him Funeral Frank got no com- 
fort. 

“Are you crazy?” demanded Frothy. 
“Leave the mutt be! What, me adver- 
tise and trot around to the pound? Not 
on your life! Don’t you suppose, after 
all the talk there’s been, the pelice will 
recognize that dog if they ever lamp 
him? And they’ll hold him as bait to 
draw you in, see if they don’t? And, 
if they don’t find him, then the mutt’s 
dead, see? ’Tain’t as if he was some 
sort of a real dog that any one would 
want to keep, but he’s got a pedigree 
like a cocktail and looks it. And, be- 
sides, you said yourself he’s sick. 
Who’s goin’s to want to keep him, huh? 
For another thing, you two together is 
a lot too conspicuous just now. You 
let well enough alone and count me out. 
Get me?” 

Funeral Frank cursed ferociously 
and departed. There was unescapable 
truth in what Frothy had said. But 
some way must be devised, something 
must be done, or he would go to pieces. 
Mrs. Wales, his landlady, met him in 
the hallway. Mrs. Wales would be the 
solution of the difficulty. Stuttering 
with hope, his words tumbling over 
each other, he made his request. 

She looked at him strangely. “And 
why don’t ye do it yerself?” she de- 
manded suspiciously. 

He hesitated and felt himself grow 
pale. He had been very careful never 
to allow her the least cause for sus- 
picion of his real activities To her he 
was a book agent, but it flashed through 
his mind, suppose she had read the 
newspapers, and had connected the de- 
scriptions of the “Meanest Crook in 
Christendom” and his dumb confeder- 
ate with the star boarder of the first 
floor? His tongue withered, his heart 
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sickened. He managed to stammer out 
a weak excuse that he might have a 
great deal of business to keep him away 
in the next few days. 

She continued to stare at him with 
hostile eyes. “I'll be telling yer, Mr. 
Davis,” she said sharply, “I never did 
like dogs in my house, and there’s them 
that complain that I do be lettin’ you 
have one, when I won't let thim. Now 
the dog’s out, let him stay out, and ye’ll 
kindly bring no more in, either.” 

He begged, he offered to pay her 
extra for staying in to await answers to 
the advertisement and proffered a gen- 
erous fee for her journey to the pound. 
She remained adamant, and he dared 
not appear overanxious. As it was, he 
feared she was putting two and two to- 
gether. As he felt the tears of despair 
again assail his eyes, he turned from 
her quickly and sought the refuge of 
his cozy rooms. 

The first object that met his eyes was 
the basket with its cushion, dented from 
the form of its little occupant, drawn 
up close to the grate, and a tooth- 
marked rubber ball and a mauled doll 
lay beside it, Vicky’s playthings. Then 
he wept uncontrollably, hysterically. 
Everywhere he turned were reminders 
of his one and only friend and com- 
panion—the white enameled blue-bor- 
dered bowl that held water was on the 
floor beside his bed in the alcove; his 
tiny, bell-adorned harness and its thread 
of a leash lay on the dresser. On the 
kitchenette floor were bits of bones and 
the flowerlike print of his dainty feet 
and the feeding dish, Vicky’s last 
Christmas present, with “For a Good 
Dog,” lettered in gold on its incurved 
border. Funeral Frank was suffering 
bereavement, bereavement of which he 
had made a mock, and from which he 
had filched his undeserved ease. Heart- 
broken, rebellious at fate, determined 
somehow to cheat the arithmetic of the 
inevitable, he suffered the human tor- 
ture of them that mourn. He was 
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wholly oblivious to the irony of the sit- 
uation. His sorrow was too real, too 
great to permit of consecutive thought, 
He only knew that he grieved and suf- 
fered, as he had never dreamed it pos- 
sible that living man could grieve and 
suffer. He could not eat, he could not 
sleep. When night came he sat by the 
window in the easy-chair, aching with 
loneliness for the dog that once cud- 
dled in the crook of his arm, protesting 
with a whimper if he moved, sighing 
with supreme content if he caressed. 
He had bragged that he had no heart. 
Alas, he had! A small heart, a narrow 
heart, only large enough to hold a little 
dog. The dog had been the only tenant 
of the red house of tears, and now the 
empty heart cried out unrelieved, un- 
comforted, for the only thing that it had 
ever loved. 

Dawn found him hollow-eyed and 
spent. He made pot after pot of strong 
coffee; he must pull up, he must do 
something. At noon he went down to 
“The Dump,” a small back room of an 
apparently evacuated saloon, the ren- 
dezvous of the neighborhood crooks. 
There one could get anything done for 
money, a guy croaked or a little job of 
soup. He made known his wants to 
Julius Kahn, the proprietor, and won- 
dered, as he saw the fat bartender dis- 
tend with chuckles that broke into 
laughter and shook his jellylike con- 
tours. 

“Hey, youse!” he exclaimed rau- 
cously to the thin assembly at the round 
tables before him. “Here iss Funeral 
Frank wantin’ some guys to find his 
dog! De dog iss gone, and Funeral 
Frank he hass found oud wat it iss, a 
funeral. He want someboty should an 
advertisement make and a reward.” He 
collapsed over his mahogany in his mer- 
riment, waving the dirty bar rag to 
emphasize the humor of the situation. 
“Please to redurn de chile’s playmate 
und receive a mudder’s blessing. Loog 
at him, der meanest crook alife, und 
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he got de mourning crepes for dat 
dawg!” He turned his back on his de- 
lighted audience and shook with laugh- 
ter. 

Funeral Frank looked about him at 
the grinning faces, not one but jeered 
him with eyes and lips. 

“Aw,” said a pallid youth at the far 
end of the room, as he inhaled a pinch 
of “snow” on his thumb nail, “who’s 
goin’ to get Funeral’s dawg fer him— 
not me! That guy’s got a graft that 
gets my goat. I may croak a guy, but 
I ain’t goin’ round to collect offen his 
grievin’ fambly—nothin’ doin’!” 

“Look at the old geezer cryin’ over 
his dog!’ hiccuped the bleary keeper 
of a fence garage. A cackle of amuse- 
ment followed. 

Again those shameful, dreadful tears 
were searing Funeral Frank’s eyes. He 
choked and turned away, fighting 
blindly toward the door to the alley. 

Vicky, little sick, lost Vicky, and 
nobody would help! What must he 
think of the master whom he had served 
so long and faithfully? Somewhere he 
was whimpering his wheedling cry and 
holding up his pathetic paw, dying, per- 
haps; abused, neglected, wondering 
blindly, dumbly why his master did not 
come. 

Davis made his way back to his flat. 
His face was ghastly, but his lips were 
firm, and his benign countenance was 


set in a look of bitter fury and firm 
resolve. He signed a check for the full 
amount of his bank balance. He would 
have to have money, cash money, where 
he could get it quickly. He cleaned up 
his rooms, destroyed anything that 
might be corroborative evidence against 
him. 

All his cherished library of social 
registers and club memberships and 
business directories, his scrapbooks 
filled with clippings and notes, all he 
buried in a vacant lot. ‘Funeral Frank” 
Davis prepared for his own long de- 
parture. Suddenly he thought of Elsie 
Manning, her self-contained quietness, 
her strong young face, her kindly eyes. 
He recalled her look as she touched the 
hypocritically whining dog. 

His notes had informed him that the 
late Gerald Manning had been an of- 
fice holder in the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Doubt- 
less his daughter would see that the 
society looked out for Vicky. Well, 
he had no hope of escape for himself. 
If Vicky was to be saved, his master 
would have to take the medicine, bottled 
between dark stone walls. But she’d 
help a dog if she wouldn’t help a mean 
hound, That much he knew. 

Resolutely Funeral Frank set his 
feet upon the road of retribution that 
would pause at the house of mourn- 
ing and end in the house of law. 


RE 


WILL PAY FOR BANK ROBBERS, DEAD OR ALIVE 


BANK robbing promises to become an unpopular sport in Payne County, Okla- 


homa. At a recent meeting of the Payne County Bankers’ Association each 
member bank.signed an agreement, by the terms of which they will give fifty 
dollars each, making a total of seven hundred and fifty dollars, “for the capture, 
alive or dead, of any person robbing or attempting to rob a member bank.” This 
association is composed of fifteen banks. 

A standing committee of five members of the association has been appointed 
as the reward committee. The duties of this committee will be the adjudging 
of rewards, with authority to split a reward should the capture or killing of a 
robber so warrant. 
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Author of ‘‘Conducted Through Water,’’ 


NLY by the skin of his teeth 

had Carney found cover in 

time to elude them—one a 

stalwart patrolman of the 
Dayton City police, the other Detec- 
tive Tom Lannon of the State force, be- 
tween whom and Jimmie Carney there 
was no friendly affiliation. He knew 
the police were seeking him, that his 
description was in the hands of every 
county sheriff and town constable in the 
State. Carney had been released from 
the penitentiary only eight days, after 
serving three years for highway rob- 
bery. He would have been rearrested 
at the prison door for a previous bur- 
glary on an indictment by the Sanford 
County Court, save that a railway ac- 
cident had delayed Detective Lannon in 
a locality from which he could not com- 
municate with the prison warden, who 
was not then informed of the circum- 
stances. 

Jimmie Carney knew all about it. He 
had resolved not to be taken alive, that 
he would never return to a prison cell. 
Just why he had become a crook is not 
here important. Nor why, while still 
under thirty, he was branded by the 
police as a bad man and a very danger- 
ous criminal. But the line of demarka- 
tion between the good and bad in a man 
is sometimes very sharply defined. 

He breathed easier after a moment, 
crouching back of a high boxwood 
hedge inclosing the rear grounds of the 
elegant home of Doctor Harvey War- 
ner, a wealthy and prominent young 
physician. The gleam of fear and des- 
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peration in his frowning eyes was dis- 
pelled by a look of relief. 

“They didn’t see me,” he muttered, 
still watching them. “It’s dead lucky I 
saw them turning the corner. But 
Lannon must have got a line on me in 
some way, blast the heartless dick, or 
he wouldn’t be in this locality nosing 
around with a harness bull. They’re 
looking for me, all right, but are head- 
ing the wrong way. Keep going, hang 
you!” 

Carney’s impulse was to flee for 
safety. For eight days he had been 
skulking in back roads and _ lonely 
woods, his only shelter a barn or shed, 
living like a tramp and looking like one 
in his shabby, stolen garments. A 
stubby black beard accentuated the 
prison pallor in his thin face. He felt 
sure he had not been seen. He turned 
from the hedge and got a whiff of the 
sweet odor from a bed of cinnamon 
pinks near by. It reminded him of 
something. He picked one to smell of, 
and his lips twitched and took a less 
sinister curve. The place impressed him 
with its quietude and seclusion of the 
inclosed grounds, and the beautiful gar- 
den, gorgeous with June flowers. He 
glanced at the house to be sure there 
was no observer. The window shades 
were down, and a white card on the 
back door caught his eye. He ap- 
proached stealthily and read it. 

“Out of town. Leave no milk or ice 
until Tuesday morning.” 

He brightened up wondrously. It 
looked good to him, that card, and all 
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it signified. It told him that the house 
was left unoccupied over the week-end, 
that both the family and servants were 
to be absent. He had been wondering 
where he could spend Sunday, how to 
find food and shelter, but the problem 
no longer baffled him. 

Carney forced a basement window 
and entered the house. He heard only 
the ticking of a clock when he went up 
to the main hall. It struck five while 
he paused and listened, and then made 
himself entirely at home. The elegance 
of it impressed him. He envied the 
owner. 

Suddenly he saw himself in a mirror 
and felt out of place. He shrank, vent- 
ing a growl of disgust, and hastened to 
find the bathroom. Then he bathed and 
shaved. He omitted no detail in his 
elaborate toilet. He had a streak of the 
esthetic in his very complex nature. 
He clad himself in the finest under- 
wear and linen, a stylish cravat, and 
the most fashionable suit to be found in 
the young physician’s wardrobe. All 
this transfigured him. A French valet 
could not have wrought a more com- 
plete metamorphosis. 

“Guess this guy must be about my 
build,” he said musingly, while he drew 
on patent leather shoes over silk hose, 
“Not so bad!” he told himself, when 
the mirror reflected the amazing change. 
“You’re some classy, Jimmie Carney, 
after all. Even that lynx-eyed dick, 
Tom Lannon, wouldn’t know me. All 
dressed up and no place to go,” he said, 
jesting grimly. “I reckon I'll dig down 
to the butler’s pantry.” 

Jimmie Carney kicked his discarded 
garments under a bed. He found food 
in a refrigerator and satisfied his hun- 
ger. He sauntered into the dining room 
and saw a decanter of liquor on the 
sideboard. He eyed it for a moment, 
lips pursed, but turned away. Then he 
strolled through several elegant rooms, 
superbly furnished, and imagined he 
owned them. It afforded him singular 
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enjoyment. For two days at least he 
could feel that he did own them. 

But a moment later his air castle 
crumbled. His train of thought was 
sidetracked by a photograph on the 
library mantel. It was that of a child 
about two years old. He took it and 
sat down in an armchair to look at it. 
His pallid countenance went grave 
while he gazed at the swect young face, 
and his eyes grew dim and misty. He 
drew his hand “across them, hesitating, 
then put the picture in his pocket. His 
tense nerves had relaxed. He felt tired 
and drowsy. He gazed vacantly at the 
floor, thinking, yawning, and hearing 
only the monotonous ticking of the 
clock, and presently his luxurious com- 
fort and the surrounding elegance 
faded and were gone. But in slumber, 
even, the keen senses of a hounded 
crook are instinctively alert. 

Carney was aroused by a sudden 
giare of light. It vanished instantly.— 
The room was dark, and he heard the 
grinding of gravel in the driveway and 
the quick click of a clutch lever. He 
sprang up and stole to a window, fear- 
ful that Lannon had traced him, that he 
already was hopelessly cornered. Stars 
were shining. A big touring car was in 
the porte-cochére. A man and woman 
were about to enter the side door of the 
house, and Carney hurried across the 
hall to hide in the parlor. Just then a 
key was turned in the lock, and he 
heard the voice of the woman. 

“Be careful. No noise, Sadler, and 
only a dim light in the library,” she 
said hurriedly. Her subdued voice, 
tense with suppressed nervousness and 
agitation, betrayed that their mission 
was not an ordinary one. “I would be 
ruined, hopelessly ruined, Sadler, if we 
were discovered. If the car should 
be———”? 

“Impossible. The lights are out. It 
cannot be seen from the street,” he 
interrupted. “Remember, too, that we 
are using a hired car. I’m not known 
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at the garage. I gave a fictitious name. 


Whoever saw Mrs. Harvey Warner 
riding with her chauffeur save in her 
own limousine?’ he pointedly asked 
her. “No one will suspect. This light 
cannot be seen. The shades are closely 
drawn.” 

He was an erect, well-poised man 
of twenty-five, with a smooth shaved, 
impressive face and calm, inscrutable 
gray eyes. Carney detected a subtle 
slyness in them, however, a gleam of 
covert assurance not quite to his liking, 
and he was startled by the exquisite 
beauty of his companion, She was a 
slender, graceful girl of twenty-two, 
with a very winsome expression and 
features denoting a sympathetic and 
véry sensitive nature, quickly moved 
and easily influenced. 

“I am appalled by what I am doing,” 
she said nervously, gazing around the 
lighted library. 

“But you can turn back,” Sadler said 
calmly. “It is not too late.” 

“You know it’s too late.” She 
flashed a quick, agonized glance at him. 
“You have poisoned my mind with 
heart-racking doubts and suspicions,” 
she said bitterly. “I must know the 
truth. I cannot endure this terrible un- 
certainty. If we are discovered 

“T am prepared.” Sadler displayed a 
pistol. “Believe me, Mrs. Warner, I 
will silence any intruder.” 

“Not that! Don’t think of using it.” 
She shrank from him, shuddering. 
“We must hasten. We may be missed 
at the farm.’”’ She referred to a subur- 
ban place owned by her husband, which 
they quite often visited. 

“We came here in twenty minutes,” 
Sadler said, reminding her. ‘We can 
return as quickly. Doctor Warner will 
not leave his bridge game at the club 
before midnight. I room in the stable. 
The house servants will not miss me. 
We can return before ten o’clock.” 

“Providing you. can open the safe 
quickly.” 


“The safe!” 
tary thrill of elation. 
here to open it.” 

“Given two numbers of a combina- 
tion, Mrs. Warner, the third may 
easily be found—if one knows’ how,” 
Sadler told her. 

“I know nothing about it,” she re- 
plied. She was very pale, and trem- 
bling nervously. “I am compelled to 
rely upon you.” 

“And I will not fail you. You say 
you have learned the first and last num- 
bers of the combination.” 

“That is all I could accomplish, I 
am horrified when I think of the ter- 
rible trickery by which I discovered 
them.” 

“You mean 

“That which you advised. Pretend- 
ing I was reading, seated with my face 
turned from the safe, I used a small 
mirror to watch my husband open it. 
If he knew, or even suspected—oh, oh, 
he never would forgive me.” 

“Just the fact that he will not con- 
fide the combination to you seems to 
justify the step you are taking,” Sadler 
said smoothly. He was dignified and 
very polite, very convincing because of 
his subtle suavity and apparent lack of 
any sinister motive. He had _ been 
Doctor Warner’s chauffeur about a 
year, and he soon had discovered not 
only that Sybil Warner was abnormally 
jealous of her husband, but also how he 
might artfully take advantage of it. 
‘What are the two numbers, Mrs. War- 
ner?” he inquired. 

“Wait!” She hesitated, shrinking 
again, with the last vestige of color fad- 
ing from her cheeks. “I am doing ter- 
ribly wrong. I am frightened, over- 
whelmed when I realize it. He would 
never, never forgive me! Not even for 
the sake of our little one!” she said, 
wringing her hands. “If you are mis- 
taken, Sadler, or—or hawe dared to de- 
ceive me ug 

“Deceive you! 


Carney felt a momen- 
“They’ve come 


” 


Let us return to the 
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farm.” Sadler drew himself up. “You 
misjudge me. You think tardily of 
such contingencies,” he said coldly. 
“What have I to gain by deceiving you? 
I am not mistaken. I know I am right, 
that positive evidence of his duplicity is 
locked in the safe. But if you have 
changed your mind, Mrs. Warner, and 
prefer not to see for yourself, we will 
leave at once , 

“Not till I know the truth.” She 
stopped him with a quick, impatient 
gesture, then drew aside a panei in the 
wainscot and exposed the face of a safe 
set in the wall. “Open it, Sadler, as 
quickly as you can,” she cried. “TI will 
see for myself. Open it for me. There 
are two numbers of the combination.” 

Sadler glanced at a scrap of paper 
she hurriedly gave him. Only a mo- 
mentary gleam in his narrowed eyes, a 
leer in the corners of his thin-lipped 
mouth, betrayed the secret exultation 
with which he finally obtained the in- 
formation he wanted. 

Jimmie Carney was watching him. 
His crouching form was a mere blur 
of deeper black in the gloom in the 
parlor. He was hearing all, seeing all, 
missing not one detail of the absorbing 
drama, but his gaze was chiefly fixed 
on Mrs, Sybil Warner. He had never 
seen such a look of mingled distress, 
despair, and desperation on a woman’s 
face. His own was strangely set and 
white when Sadler, after putting on 
gloves, turned to the safe—and placed 
his pistol near him. 

“Not to be caught napping.” Car- 
ney’s lips tightened and took a more 
threatening slant. “Nor leaving a finger 
print. A clever crook and a cruel ras- 
cal, that smooth guy, if there ever was 
one.” 

Sybil Warner sat down and watched 
his deft manipulation of the combina- 
tion dial. Many times she saw him try 
and fail to find the needed number. 
Twenty minutes passed and the silence 
was broken only by the smooth whirl 
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and occasional quiet click of the dial. 
The girl grew deathly pale. When her 
object was about to be attained, but not 
until then, did she fully realize the 
gravity of her conduct. A look of in- 
decision, of growing regret, of increas- 
ing, heart-sickening remorse crept into 
her face. She shivered, shuddered, and 
when Sadler finally succeeded and was 
opening the heavy door, she uttered a 
frantic, irrepressible cry and hastened 
to stop him, 

“Wait—wait! 
cried in hurried protest. 
my mind. I won’t do it. 
safe. Close and lock it.” 

“Stop! Sadler turned and took his 
pistol. “You have gone too far, Mrs. 
Warner, to change your mind. You 
will do what I direct—when you know 
the truth.” 

“The truth 

“Tt’s not what you have feared,” Sad- 
ler curtly told her. His voice had gone 
flinty. His face wore an‘ expression 
from which she shrank in sudden dread 
and dismay. “Sit down. Wait till 
I’m ready to tell you,” he commanded. 
“Tt won't be long.” 

He ignored her distress. He took a 
jewel case from the safe, and from it 
a rope of costly pearls, a diamond neck- 
lace and pendant, several rings, a val- 
uable brooch, and other costly pieces, 
and then from the safe a quantity of 
Liberty bonds and a package of bank 
notes, all of which he quickly put’ in 
his pocket. 

“That’s all there is to it, “Irs. War- 
ner.” Sadler turned and t ok off his 
gloves. “I see you begin tu realize it, 
also your own egregious folly,” he told 
her with almost brutal frankness. “The 
safe contains nothing detrimental to the 
very fine character of Doctor Warner. 
I have deceived you only to get his 
and your very valuable 
jewels.” 

“You have done this only—only for 


Don’t open “it!” she 
“T’ve changed 
Close the 


” 


bonds own 
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robbery!” She stared at him as if 
dazed. 

“For nothing else,” Sadler said 
bluntly. “I needed your ajd to learn 
the combination. Don’t blame me. 
Every crook has his own methods. I 
took the most feasible, the line of least 
resistance.” He laughed softly in his 
cold and cynical fashion. “You’re a 
very fine woman, Mrs. Warner, but 
you’re much too sensitive, as credulous 
as a child, and absurdly, unreasonably 
jealous. I suppose it’s inherent, and 
you can’t help it.” 

“So you took advantage of it to de- 
ceive me.” She gazed steadily at him. 
She appeared as if a sudden strange 
calm had fallen upon her, but her fair, 
girlish face was frightfully pale; her 
dry, glittering eyes reflecting remorse 
and anguish too poignant for tears, too 
terrible for words. 

“Exactly,” Sadler replied. 
all there is to it.” 

“IT admit that since my marriage I 
have been the victim of a foolish, un- 
governable jealousy. You have taken 
advantage of it. You have out- 
rageously wronged and deceived me,” 
she said, bitterly accusing him. “You 
began with vague hints, which I at first 
ignored, then foolishly considered and 
finally brooded over, not suspecting 
you. Is there any spark of manliness 
in you?” she asked. “You were so 
artful that instead of resenting your 
outrageous presumption, I became an 
easy victim to your subtle guile.” 

“True.” Sadler laughed again. 
“Really, Mrs. Warner, you were quite 
an easy mark. But you will not be sus- 
pected,” he told her with unblushing 
assurance, “I planned the robbery very 
carefully. I have left no finger prints. 
It will pass for a burglary. We will 
leave the safe wide open. The police 
will say some clever crook got into the 
house and worked on the safe till he 
found the combination. They will never 
suspect the truth. We will now return 
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to the farm. You will reveal nothing. 
I will retain my chauffeur’s job for a 
time, and then resign and go about my 
business. That’s all there is to it,” he 
repeated. “The truth will never be 
known, or even suspected.” 

“You are mistaken.” Mrs. Warner 
drew up a little and tried to govern 
her distress. “I shall confess the 
whole truth to my husband.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” Sadler said, 
sneering derisively. “Could you make 
a greater mistake? Consider your de- 
ception and the part you have played 
with me in this crime. You have only 
one wise course. You will say nothing, 
and let me keep the bonds and jewels. 
You have no sane alternative. We 
waste time.” He digressed abruptly. 
“Let’s return to the farm.” 

Mrs. Warner did not reply. 
shrank from him, shuddering, 
turned toward the door. 

Sadler took his pistol and followed 
her. He kept the weapon in his hand. 
He paused at the door and gazed after 
her, smiling confidently, and _ then 
snapped out the light. It was ten 
o’clock when he arrived with her at the 
farm. He stopped the dark touring car 
in a lane fifty yards back of the house. 
Only a vague outline of the dwelling 
and the stable could be seen through 
the intervening trees. 

He watched her hasten toward the 
house. She left him without speaking, 
with a look of utter despair on her 
drawn, white face. He felt sure she 
would not expose him, that she would 
suffer in silence the loss of the bonds 
and jewels. He decided to hide them 
in the stable before returning the car 
to its owner. He went to his room and 
lighted an oil lamp, then placed his 
pistol on a shelf and approached a table 
to take his plunder from his pocket. A 
board in the floor creaked slightly. He 
turned, as quick as a flash, and found 
himself confronting—Jimmie Carney. 


She 
and 
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The fine clothes that Carney wore 
were gray with dust, his head bare, his 
linen soiled and wrinkled. There was 
a smudge of black on his cheek, a 
ragged scratch on his right wrist, and 
a red smear on the cuff protruding 
from his sleeve, while he covered Sad- 
ler with the pistol which he had seized 
from the shelf where the chauffeur had 
placed it. But Sadler saw chiefly the 
fierce, threatening expression on Car- 
ney’s face, his fiery eyes and twitching 
lips, drawn like those of a dog about 
to bite. 

“Good heavens!” he _ exclaimed, 
drawing back with a look of dismay. 
“Who the deuce are you? How came 
you here? What do you want?” he 
asked rapidly. 

“You rat! You contemptible cur!” 
Carney’s voice quivered with pent-up 
passion. “You sketch and outline of a 
man, I’ll tell you what I want—not 
many words with you!” 

“See here!” 

“I’m here all right,” Carney said 
vehemently. “I’ve got the gun now, 
and have you where I want you. Come 
across with the stuff,’ he commanded. 

“What stuff?” Sadler questioned. 
He could not believe his crime had been 
discovered, and that he had been fol- 
lowed from Dayton. “I don’t know 
what you mean by i 

“Can that! You may blind and dupe 
an unsuspecting girl with your treacher- 
ous tongue; but you can’t get by me 
with a lie. I know what came off to- 
night. I saw what you did, heard all 
you said to her, You're a snake, a 
crawling, sneaking reptile, if there ever 
was one. You had the gun then, and I 
had to lie low, but what you told her 
showed me the way. Your spare tire 
and its iron frame was good enough 
for me to ride on. Come across!” he 
repeated fiercely, while he jabbed the 
pistol with sudden energy against his 
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hearer’s waist. “Put that stuff on the 
table. Be quick about it, too, or you'll 
not have time to wish you did.” 

Sadler, his courage oozing out, stag- 
gered and fell to trembling. He obeyed, 
staring with increasing fear and dismay 
at Carney’s threatening face, while he 
placed the bonds, bank notes, and jewels 
upon the table. 

“Now back up and sit down.” Car- 
ney pointed to a chair and seized a 
piece of rope which he had quickly 
found in the stable and brought up to 
Sadler’s room before the latter entered. 
“Hands behind you. Not a word, or 
I'll silence you in a way you'll not 
fancy.” 

Jimmie Carney meant it. He was en- 
tirely capable of it. He tied Sadler 
securely to the chair, working as if in 
desperate haste, and then he put the 
stolen property in his pockets. A pen- 
cil and a few sheets of paper on the 
table caught his eye. He gazed at them 
for a moment, then took the pencil and 
a single sheet and hurried out of the 
stable. He returned in about ten min- 
utes. He entered as hastily as he had 
left, with the same fierce, threatening 
gleam in his frowning eyes. He quickly 
liberated Sadler, and with the pistol at 
his back, he marched him out to the 
touring car. 

“Take me to Dayton,” he com- 
manded, thrusting the cringing chauf- 
feur into his seat in the car. “Drive as 
fast as you came here.” 

“But a 

“Dry up!” Carney vented a wolfish 
snarl. “There aren’t any buts. Do 
what you’re told and keep your mouth 
shut. I hate to talk with you.” 

Jimmie Carney took the rear seat. 
Now and then as a threatening re- 
minder he prodded Sadler in the back 
with the pistol. But not until the lights 
of the city came into view did he speak 
to him again. 

“Stop here,” he said sharply. 
here and get out.” 


“Stop 
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And Sadler obeyed and stood with 
him in a lonely, deserted street near a 
fashionable outskirt. There was an ex- 
pression on Carney’s face no man could 
forget, or would venture to ignore. 

“Now, you cowardly cur, listen to 
me,” he said sternly. “T’ll not send you 
to prison, as you seem to fear. I know 
what that means. <A prison term 
wouldn’t make a man of you, or maybe 
of any other. Instead, I’m going to 
let you go. But—listen!” He came 
closer to Sadler, his eyes glowing, his 
voice vibrant with threatening severity. 
“You beat it! I know you'll not reveal 
your own crime. But if you return to 
these parts, or by word or deed molest 
that girl again, I'll not sleep nights until 
I’ve found and sent you up for this 
contemptible robbery. Now, you beat 
it! Get across the State line as fast 
as you can, and go as far as you can. 
That’s all! Beat it!” 

Sadler’s white face wore a look of 
relief. He did not venture to question, 
or even reply. He turned quickly and 
entered the car, then drove rapidly 
away. 

Jimmie. Carney, after watching the 
receding car till its red rear light van- 
ished around the corner, drew a deep 
breath and gazed up for several mo- 
ments at the night sky. His features 
softened, and a kindlier light came into 
his eyes. The glittering stars looked 
good to him. And only the stars saw 
him enter the city, stealthily seeking 
the darker side of the streets, the shelter 
of shade trees, stealing on and on close 
to fences and hedges, until a clock on 
a church tower struck eleven. He stole 
into the rear grounds of the Warner 
residence. 

Carney breathed easier again. He 
paused briefly. He crouched to smell 
of a cinnamon pink in a flower bed near 
the wall. Then he went on quickly and 
entered the basement window he had 
forced several hours before. It was-on 
the opposite side of the house from the 
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library. It was dark in the basement, 
and he had no match, but he remem- 
bered where the stairs were located. 
He stumbied noisily over a box, but he 
felt no alarm. He was sure the house 
was unoccupied. He laughed softly 
and groped his way up to the hall and 
into the library, where he snapped on 
the light. 

He found things as they had been 
left when he crept out to the touring 
car when Sadler and Sybil Warner left 
the house. He shook the dust from his 
clothing, wiped the smudge of black 
from his cheek, and the red smear from 
his wrist. Then he sat down and took 
the bonds and bank notes and jewels 
from his pocket. He admired them for 
a time. They looked good to him and 
tempted him, the stolen string of pearls 
and the radiant diamonds. They looked 
good to him, indeed—but——__ He re- 
called, too, the picture of a child with 
curls and a sweet young face, and he 
took it from his pocket. He found it 
bent and crushed by the pressure of 
the spare tire to which he had clung 
desperately for nearly twenty miles. 
He felt a tinge of pain, as if the mutila- 
tion of the picture were ominous, but 
he replaced it in his pocket. 

Carney then arose and put the bonds 
and bank notes into,the safe. The open 
jewel case was lying on the floor. 
Crouching to get it—with the jewels in 
his hand—he heard a footstep on the 
threshold of the hall door. He turned, 
starting up, and saw a policeman enter- 
ing with—Detective Lannon, 

“Goodness!” Carney — exclaimed, 
turning to meet them. Though his 
heart sank as if turned to lead, he in- 
stantly took a chance that he was not 
recognized. “How you startled me—and 
how came you in the house?” he asked 
quickly. “I didn’t hear you enter. 
lucky one of you is in uniform, or I’ 
have feared I wa up against crooks,” 
he told them, forcing a laugh that was 
very creditable under the circumstances. 
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“J am an officer, too,” said Lannon. 
He paused, gazing -straight at Carney, 
but his dark, strong-lined face betrayed 
no suspicion, “I take it you are Doctor 
Warner,” he added, 

“Oh, no!” Carney laughed again. 
“I’m Doctor Warner’s assistant and 
private secretary. I’ve been repairing 
his wife’s string of pearls,” he ex- 
plained, displaying them. “The clasp 
was slightly bent. The doctor and his 
family are at the farm until Tuesday.” 

“T see.” Lannon nodded and ap- 
» peared credulous, 

“Yes, it would have been bad, indeed, 
to have been caught by crooks with the 
safe open,” said Carney. “I was just 
replacing the jewels when you entered. 
But how came you in the house?” he re- 
peated affably. ‘“What’s the idea?” 

“As a matter of fact,” Lannon ex- 
plained a bit dryly, “we are seeking a 
crook whom I traced to this locality 
several hours ago.” 

“Goodness!” said Carney. “Is that 
so? It’s too bad you didn’t get him.” 

“Since then I’ve had a cordon of of- 
ficers all around the district, thinking 
he had found a hiding place and later 
would try to escape. I’m Detective 
Lannon, of the State force. The 
crook’s name is Carney.” 

“Carney—I never heard of him.” 

“He’s a bad egg,” said Lannon. “I 
met Baxter, this patrolman a short time 
ago, and we just now discovered some 
damp tire tracks running across the 
sidewalk and entering your driveway. 
Baxter happened to know the Warners 
are away with their servants, so we had 
a look at the house. We found a broken 
window in the basement. That seemed 
very suspicious, so we entered quietly 
and came up here, thinking we might 
catch a thief at work.” 

“Ah, that explains it,” said Carney, 
smiling. “TI really was quite mystified. 
The window you found was broken a 
few days ago and ought to have been 


repaired by this time. But, pardon me 
—will you sit down?” 

“Pretty good.” Lannon laughed and 
drew up his imposing figure. “Very 
good, in fact, so far as it goes. But 
you can’t get by with it. I knew you, 
Carney, the moment I entered the 
room.” He took handcuffs from his 
pocket. “Take a friendly tip, now, and 
don’t get gay. Baxter has a gun ready. 
Let me fit you with these.” 

Carney’s eyes had a momentary 
gleam of desperation. He was about 
to take his life in his hands and try to 
escape. Instead, he replaced the jewels 
on the table, then threw back his head 
a bit scornfully and held out his hands. 

“A friendly tip, eh?” he said bitterly. 
“A crook would get fat, Lannon, on a 
friendly tip from you. You don’t know 
the meaning of friendliness. You're 
as heartless as a stone image.” 

“Hunting crooks of your type may 
have hardened me,’’ Lannon retorted, 
closing the handcuffs securely. ‘“Let’s 
see what you have in your pockets. An 
automatic, eh? Where did you get it?” 

“Borrowed it—without asking,” Car- 
ney told him more coldly. Though he 
appeared sullen and indifferent, his face 
had gone strangely white and deter- 
mined. 

“Very likely. Whose picture is this?’ 

“Mine.” Carney’s brows contracted. 
“Whose do you think it is?” 

“That’s a guess. Very little you have, 
Carney, is really your own.” 

“Tt’s not a guess, Tom,” said Baxter, 
gazing at it. ‘“That’s Doctor Warner’s 
little girl, Mabel. I’ve often seen her 
with him.” 

“Humph!”  Lannon 
sharply at Carney’s set face. “You’re 
wearing Doctor Warner’s garments, 
too, I judge. Fixed yourself up finely, 
Carney, didn’t you? You took the best 
wardrobe.” 

“Why not?” said Carney. “He’s 


, 


gazed more 


in his 
not 


wearing them.” 
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“You haven’t broken the safe. How 
did you learn the combination?” 

“That’s my business. I’m not telling 
you all I know.” 

“TI guess that’s right,” Lannon said 
dryly. 

“You caught me committing the rob- 
bery,” said Carney. “That ought to be 
good enough for any merciless dick.” 

“T think I'll find it easy to convict 
you,” Lannon retorted. “but I want 
you on an indictment of the Sanford 
Criminal Court. You'll have this crime 
hanging over you while serving your 
time for that job. I'll take you there 
to-morrow. Keep an eye on him, Bax- 
ter, while I look into this a bit deeper.” 

Jimmie Carney said nothing. He 
returned with his lips closed to a prison 
cell, and he kept them closed. His case 
was not called in court, however, and 
he saw no more of Deteective Lannon 
for ten days. He then was somewhat 
surprised when he was ordered out one 
morning and taken to the office of the 
Sanford County district attorney, with 
whom he found the detective seated. 

“This is the man, Baldwin,” said the 
detective, after the officer in charge of 
Carney had left the room. “Sit there, 
Carney,” he added, pointing to a chair. 

Carney obeyed indifferently. 

Attorney Baldwin gazed at him in- 
tently for a moment. “His case will 
soon come up,” he said carelessly. 
“Have you any questions to ask?” 

“Only about that Warner robbery,” 
said Lannon. “He has refused to talk 
about it. Why are you so _ close- 
mouthed, Carney, about that crime?” he 
demanded, turning to him. 

“Because I have nothing to gain by 
talking,” Carney coldly told him. “You 
wouldn’t Jet up on a man, Lannon, un- 
der any circumstances.” 

“Were there any extenuating cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“None that I know of,” Carney re- 
plied. “I was caught robbing the safe. 
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How could there be any extenuating 
circumstances ?” 

“T’ll tell you why I ask,” said Lan- 
non. “Your prison record, Carney, was 
remarkably good. I was hoping you 
had determined to turn over a new leaf 
and go straight.” 

“That so?” Carney eyed him nar- 
rowly. “Well, I did tell myself some- 
thing like that,” he admitted, and his 
voice quavered slightly. “There was 
only this Sanford case hanging over 
me, and I figured I might get away and 
not do time for that. I had resolved I 
wouldn’t put myself in wrong again. 
Sut you had me hard pressed, Lannon, 
and I couldn’t get away without some 
coin. So I took another chance and— 
well, that’s all there was to it.” 

“You mean the Warner robbery?” 
asked Lannon, with his lips oddly 
pursed. 

“What else would I mean? 
no other job.” 

“Then tell me, who was your pal in 
that crime?” Lannon asked abruptly. 

“Pal?” Carney’s eyes dilated. “I 
had no pal.” 

“Didn’t you? We found a woman’s 
finger prints on the safe.” 

“They must have been left. there 
earlier. There was no woman with 
me.” 

“Are you sure about that?” 

“Sure about it,” Carney said growl- 
ingly. “Of course I’m sure of it.” 

“Why did you steal the picture I 
found in your pocket?” 

“Only because I had a fancy for it.” 

“And that’s all you have to say about 
the Warner robbery, is it?” Lannon de- 
manded. 

“That’s all I can say,” Carney de- 
clared emphatically. “There was noth- 
ing else to it. I is 

“Stop a moment.” Detective Lannon 
took a folded piece of paper from his 
pocket. “I have something here bear- 
ing on that crime. I'll read what is 
written on it. ‘Say nothing about it. 


I’ve done 
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I’ve muzzled that scoundrel. You'll 
never see or hear from him again. I'll 
put the stuff back in the safe and close 
it. Say nothing. I’ve taken the kid’s 
picture.” Is that your writing, Car- 
ney?” Lannon leaned forward and held 
out the sheet of paper. 

“Nothing doing!” Carney cried. “I 
know nothing about it. Where’d you 
find it? Where , 

“Wait.” Lannon laughed. He ap- 
peared not only amused, but also very 
much pleased. “I guess, Baldwin, you 
won’t make any mistake. It’s well 
worth trying.” He turned abruptly 
toward the door of an inner room and 
cried: “Come in! Come in, both of 
you!” 

Carney swayed back in his chair and 
uttered a cry. Doctor Harvey Warner, 
a tall, handsome man of very pleasing 
mien, was leading his wife into the 
room. Her lips were quivering, and 
tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
She hurried to Carney and ‘put her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“What can I say for what you have 
done!” she cried a bit hysterically. 
“Here is my husband. I’ve told him all 
about it. He has always known what 
a weak and jealous little fool Iam. I’m 
sure this has cured me. I told Detec- 
tive Lannon, too, the moment I heard 
of your-arrest. But he insisted upon 
waiting a week or two to see whether 
you really would continue to shield me 
and suffer for the crime of another, I 
hope you can be repaid for 

“One moment!” The district attor- 
ney stopped her gravely. “Suppose I 
file this case against you, Carney, and 
let you go on probation. Do you think 
you can go straight?” 

“Straight! I know I can. 
I will.” 

“I will do it, then,” said Baldwin 
shortly. 

“Good enough!” Lannon cried. He 
arose ané held out his hand. “I’m not 
half so heartless, Carney, as you have 
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thought. I am sure, too, that you’re 
not nearly so bad as supposed. I told 
you how I traced you to the Warner 
residence. As a matter of fact, 1 was 
in the house when you returned with 
the jewels. I heard you stumble over 
something in the cellar. I put out the 
library light and waited to see who was 
entering and what would follow. I 
have found out. Really, Carney, you 
have the makings of a very fine man. 
Prove it in the future. I’m confident 
that you will. But—tell me!” Lan- 
non’s sonorous voice softened. “Just 
why, Carney, did you do this?” 

Jimmie Carney was choked and could 
not speak for several moments. 

“Tt isn’t much,” he said at length. 
“I had a wife and a little girl in the 
West. We had a home and a small 
garden where cinnamon pinks and 
geraniums grew. She was a bit vain, 
Mollie was, and I couldn’t buy her all 
the pretty things she wanted. So I 
went wrong for gold, only to find that 
what I most wanted was not for sale. 
She left me after I was caught and con- 
victed. But I’ve not forgotten her and 
the kid,” Carney continued brokenly. 
“T couldn’t let that smooth guy get away 
with his game. I saw her crying in the 
house, with her kid in her arms, after 
I got the jewels from him. I didn’t 
feel like talking with her, and I feared 
he might get away, so I wrote that note 
and threw it in the window. I figured 
she’d be all right if the jewels were re- 
placed in the safe. I wasn’t expecting 
to be arrested, and since then—well, I 
would have gone up for the crime 
rather than give away her story. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

“Except to reunite you and your wife 
and child,” Lannon said roundly. “I 
appoint you, Mrs. Warner, to accom- 
plish that.” 

“T’ll do it.” 
Carney and held out her hand. 
lieve me, Il] accomplish it.” 

And she did. 


She turned quickly to 
“Be- 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFTER completing a prison sentence of three ycars, Judith Mannering arrives in New York. 


From 


a newspaper she learns that Cecilia Henniker and Mortimer Lambert were married that day at 


Westbury, Long island. 


Judith Mannering had gone to prison to save Mortimer Lambert, and he had never written to or 


inquired about her since the day she went to jail. 


Teddy Sinclair, whom Cecilia had refused to consider as a husband, because he was poor, dis- 
covers that Lambert is a rogue who is trying to use his wife’s social position to further his financial 


ends, 


Judith manages to become a member of Lambert’s household at Westbury and goes there to 


“get the goods on him.” 
to aid him. 


When he proposes to steal the necklace of one of his guests, Judith promises 
Lambert engages Luigi Pacci, a former lieutenant, as his chauffeur. 


Then Judith finds she stil] loves Lambert and tries to dissuade him from the robbery. But 
Lambert, with the help of Pacci, stages a robbery scene and manages to get the necklace, leaving a 


paste one in its place. 


He gives Judith the necklace and arranges to meet her in South America. 


Judith decides she must return the necklace and goes to her friend, Howland, and asks him to re- 
turn Mrs. Cortland’s jewels, which, she says, she has stolen. Howland agrees to undertake the 


return of the necklace on the condition that Judith will remain in New York, 


Howland immediately sends for Teddy Sinclair. 
CHAPTER XxX. 
GETTING TOGETHER, 


HE conversation between Wil- 

frid Howland and Teddy 

Sinclair over the telephone 

was telegraphic in its brev- 
ity and felepathic in its effect upon 
Teddy. 

“Come down to the office, now, now,” 
Howland said. 

“Be there in a minute,” Teddy re- 
turned. 

There was that in Howland’s voice 
that sent Teddy flying down the stairs, 
without waiting for the elevator, and 
he took a taxi for the short distance 
from Vesey to Broad Street. It also 
caused him to overpay the driver, for 
he couldn’t wait for the change. Up- 
stairs it made him rude to the tele- 
phone operator who dared to ask him 
whom he wanted to see. Brushing past 
her he ran down the short corridor and 
burst into Howland’s private office. 

But, if Teddy was excited, Wilfrid 
Howland was the personification of 
calm. He glanced up from his desk 
and nodded. “Close the door,” he said 


She consents, and 


shortly, “and sit down.” He indicated 
a chair facing him. Then he kept 
Teddy waiting nervously, while lhe 


lighted @ cigar and sat for a few mo- 


ments, smoking contemplatively. 

“I was just thinking,” he said con- 
versationally, “of the visit you paid me, 
a day or two after your return from 
Japan. Perhaps you remember the oc- 
casion. 

“Of course I do,” Teddy returned 
quickly. “It was about Cecilia and me.” 

“IT was not of much help to you, I 
am afraid, Teddy.” 

“Tt wasn’t your fault, it was Cecilia. 
You were willing to do a great deal.” 

“And now,” Howland went on, “I! 
want you to do a great deal for me.” 

Teddy flushed. He felt a little un- 
comfortable. How could he, Teddy, do 
a great deal for a man like Wilfrid 
Howland ? 7 

“Curiously enough,’ Howland con- 
tinued, “my situation is somewhat sim- 
ilar, but our\positions are changed. | 
don’t have to tell you, Teddy, that what 
I am going to say to you fs more than 
confidential.” ° 

Teddy moved forward in his chair. 
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He experienced a delightful sense of 
enhancement that this man, whom he 
so greatly admired, should be willing 
to confide in him. 

“You can trust me,” he said simply. 

“I know I can, Teddy. And so I 
am going to tell you everything. To 
begin with I’m in love. This may 
amuse you, because it’s always funny, 
I suppose, and a little ridiculous, per- 
haps, for a man of my age to be in 
love. But it’s not a bit funny to me, 
Teddy.” 

“Being in love is never funny,” 
Teddy said grimly. 

*No, it’s not,” Howland replied. 
“Still it has its advantages. The woman 
I’m in love with, as, perhaps, you have 
already guessed, is Miss Mannering. 
A few days ago I proposed to her. She 
refused me.” 

Teddy’s eyes opened in amazement, 
but he did not interrupt. 

“At the time,” Howland resumed, “I 
naturally supposed that I was unat- 
tractive to her, or that she cared for 
some one else. In fact I did not try 
to seek for a specific reason for her 
refusal of me. Men are naturally mod- 
est, Teddy, and they are surprised, as 
a rule, when women accept them, not 
when they refuse them. I did not see 
Miss Mannering from that afternoon 
until about an hour ago. Then she 
came here to see me.” 

“To tell you that she had changed 
her mind?” 

“To tell me that she could not marry 
me, when I asked her, because she was 
a thief.” 

“A thief! 
ing!” 

“She said she was a thief,” How- 
land repeated with emphasis. He went 
on to give, almost verbatim, the de- 
tails of Judith’s story of the theft of 
the famous Cortland necklace. “Now,” 
he said, as he deposited the ash of his 
cigar in the bronze tray, “amazing as 
her story is, strange as it sounds, it 

8C—ps 


Miss Manner- 


Judith! 


might be true. Stranger things have 
happened. Better men than I have 
been mistaken in their estimate of 
women, But”’—here he opened the 
desk drawer and took from it the neck- 
lace—“these are the diamonds she 
swears she stole.” 

Teddy took the necklace and exam- 
ined it carefully. He went to the win- 
dow and held the stones in the light. 
Then he returned and placed them on 
Howland’s desk. 

“They’re paste,” he said in a mysti- 
fied tone. 

“Exactly, they’re paste. I saw that 
as soon as she gave them to me. It’s 
not very difficult to tell paste from 
real diamends. But that necklace is a 
clever imitation of the original.” 

“Well, what’s the answer?” Teddy 
queried, his eyes now shining with 
eager excitement. 

“That’s what I thought you and I 
together, Teddy, might be able to find 
out.” 

“But what’s there to find out?” 
Teddy demanded. “Miss Mannering 
knew, of course, that the diamonds were 
paste.” 

“Miss Mannering did not know,” 
Howland returned with emphasis. “She 
does not know now. She is quite posi- 
tive that they are the genuine Cort- 
land diamonds.” 

“Then,” Teddy jumped to the ob- 
vious conclusion, “then Mrs. Cortland 
must have had a paste duplicate made 
and was wearing it when Miss Man- 
nering stole it from her.” 

“No,” Howland replied, “that would 
seem plausible enough, were it not for 
the fact that a diamond thief can de- 
tect the difference between paste and 
real stones infinitely more quickly than 
you or I, Teddy. By my watch it took 
you exactly eight seconds to make the 
discovery. The answer is that Miss 
Mannering did not steal the necklace.” 

“You are right,” Teddy admitted. 
“But, if she did not steal the necklace, 
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and she came into possession of what 
she thought was the necklace, and yet 
wasn’t the necklace, then Mrs. Cort- 
land’s diamonds have not been stolen.” 

“That’s quite possible, but it doesn’t 
follow, Teddy, and it doesn’t account 
for the fact that Miss Mannering was 
quite sure, and still is quite sure, that 
these stones are the diamonds that be- 
longed to Mrs. Cortland.” 

“Which brings us back,” Teddy 
argued logically enough, “to the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Cortland must have 
had a paste duplicate.” 

“That is one thing that we’ve got to 
find out. But it is not the most im- 
portant thing. What I want to know 
is why, believing that she had the gen- 
uine necklace in her possession, did she 
want to return it, when she did not 
steal it? How did she come by the 
duplicate? And what did she mean 
when she spoke of ‘something that hap- 
pened’ which had changed her ?” 

“T don’t know,” Teddy answered, 
nonplused. 

“Well, I do!” Howland’s fist crashed 
down upon the heavy plate-glass top 
of his desk. ‘Miss Mannering is not 
a thief. She sever was a thief. She 
never planned to steal anything. She 
underwent no change of heart. Some- 
how the necklace came into her pos- 
session. Believing it to be the gen- 
uine Cortland necklace she determined 
to return it safely, without endanger- 
ing herself, without endangering the 
person who gave her the necklace, with- 
out endangering some person whom she 
is shielding. Now, what I want to 
know is, who is that person?” 

For some moments there was silence. 
Howland puffed great clouds of smoke 
from his cigar. 

“T’ll tell you who it is,” Teddy said 
thoughtfully. “It’s Mortimer Lam- 
bert. And I'll tell you why I know, 
or why I think it’s he.” 


Howland showed no _ surprise. 


“Why ?” he asked. 


“Well, you remember last week, 
when Cecilia’ and I came to talk things 
over with you, I told you then that I 
believed Lambert had some ulterior 
purpose in making that absurd bargain 
with Cecilia. From the beginning I 
have always suspected him. I told you, 
I think, what Jack Prichard told me 
about Lambert and the Grouse Club.” 


“About Lambert’s gambling, you 
mean?” 
“Yes. There was nothing in that, 


perhaps, and yet take the way he has 
treated Cecilia. Who is Lambert, any- 
way? Who knows anything about him? 
Suddenly he appears upon the scene, 
and he marries Cecilia because he 
thought she had money. Then we dis- 
cover that he is not rich, but that he 
was relying upon the mowey which he 
thought she had. Then he forces Ce- 
cilia into a bargain whereby they en- 
tertain, outwardly good friends with 
each other. They entertain so that 
Lambert can meet people for business 
purposes. I don’t think I told you of 
the night when Jack Prichard lost 
nearly five thousand dollars to Lam- 
bert at auction. Prichard either lost 
the money, or he was cheated of it. I 
think it was the latter, but of course 
I have no proof. Then Miss Manner- 
ing appears in the Lambert establish- 
ment, and, almost from the beginning, 
she and Lambert are friends. During 
the last three months Lambert’s enter- 
taining has led to nothing. Cecilia and 
I were talking about it only yesterday. 
I asked her what she was going to do, 
and she said that she expected to re- 
turn to her mother. So nothing hap- 
pened. Lambert’s business opportuni- 
ties didn’t materialize, and it was Lam- 
bert who stole the necklace. I am sure 
of it.” 

“You mean,” Howland interpolated, 
“that Lambert stole the duplicate paste 
set?” 

“Yes,” Teddy said. 

“Then, if Lambert didn’t know they 












were paste, he’s a fool. And he is not 
that kind of a fool. Besides that doesn’t 
account for Miss Mannering’s posses- 
sion of the necklgce. It doesn’t account 
for her anxiety to return it to its owner, 
nor does it account for her shielding 
Lambert, if it is Lambert she is shield- 
ing.” 

“Well, the thing to do,” Teddy sug- 
gested, “is to take this duplicate to the 
jeweler who made the original—to Car- 
deau—and find out from them if they 
made a duplicate as well as the original 
for Mrs. Cortland.” 

Howland sheok his head. “That,” 
he said, “is just what not to do. Re- 
member, Teddy, I have Miss Manner- 
ing’s name to protect, and so have you. 
What we have got to find out we must 
find out for ourselves. I agree with 
you that probabilities point directly to 
Lambert, but we have no proof other 
than our strong suspicions. Moreover, 
if he is the person whom Miss Manner- 
ing is protecting, she has some reason.” 

“Quite so, and the reason is that 
Miss Mannering Here Teddy 
stopped abruptly, his face flushing with 
confusion. 

“You mean,” Howland spoke grimly, 
“that Miss Mannering is in love with 
Lambert?” Howland’s voice rasped the 
last words. “But that will make no 
difference, Teddy, to me. If that is 
the case, Lambert may have coerced 
her into aiding him in an attempt to 
steal the real diamonds. But, you must 
bear in mind, so far as we know, all 
that he stole, if he did steal, was this 
paste set. Why did he give it to Miss 
Mannering ?” 

“Is it not*possible that Lambert was 
fooled himself?” Teddy suggested. 

“Absolutely no,” Howland replied. 
“Otherwise he would not have given 
it to Miss Mannering. If he stole 
the paste set then why did he give it 
to Miss Mannering ?” 

“T can’t say.” 
“But, on the other hand,” Howland 
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went on, “if he did not steal the paste 
set, how does Miss Mannering come 
into possession of it?” 

“By stealing it herself, thinking it to 
be the original.” 

“IT won’t grant that, Teddy, for two 
reasons. In the first place Judith Man- 
nering is not a thief, and in the sec- 
ond place what reason would she then 
have for asking me to return it?” 

“Then you believe that the story she 
told you was a lie, from beginning to 
end.” 

“Exactly. For the simple reason, as 
I said before, that she is shielding some 
one. What we have to find is where 
this paste set came from, And that 
will lead us to the person whom she 
is protecting.” 

“Well, that,’ Teddy remarked, “is 
not such a difficult matter. If the paste 
set was stolen from Mrs. Cortland, all 
we have to do is to ask Mrs. Cort- 
land.” 

“That I am not prepared to do,” 
Howland said. “It would be too risky, 
Teddy, too dangerous. In a moment 
the whole affair would be made public, 
and then it would be out of our hands. 
I have thought of that, and we may 
have to come to it, but not now.” 

“What other course is there, then?” 
Teddy asked. 

For a few seconds Howland sat 
thinking. “I want you to go back in 
your mind, Teddy,” he said slowly, “and 
recollect a big dance the Lamberts gave, 
about six or seven weeks ago. It was 
the first time I saw the necklace around 
Marcia Cortland’s neck. It created 
quite a sensation, if you remember. 
People were talking about it. A num- 
ber of us were sitting on the veranda. 
You said to Mrs. Cortland that, if the 
necklace was made by Cardeau, then 
it must have been designed by——” 

“Anton Orloff,” Teddy supplied. 

“That’s the name. Now to go to 
Cardeau, as you suggested, would be 
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fatal. But we might be able to learn 
something from this designer.” 

“I don’t see how,” Teddy objected. 
“Orloff didn’t make the necklace; he 
merely furnished the design for Car- 
deau.” 

“In that case,” Howland continued, 
“we will have to go back to our only 
other two sources of information, Car- 
deau and Mrs. Cortland.” He paused 
for a moment. “I am trying to think,” 
he explained, “if Lambert was on the 
veranda when you mentioned the name 
of Anton Orloff.” 

“T don’t remember,” Teddy replied. 
“There was quite a number of us 
there.” 

“Very well, then. My idea is this. 
Miss Mannering did not come by this 
necklace through accident. There was 
some plan on foot to steal the original. 
What it was I don’t know. Many 
thefts have been made by means of 
duplicates. Manifestly it would be im- 
possible for a thief to get a duplicate 
set from Cardeau. Nor could he get 
a duplicate set made from the original, 
without having the original, in which 
case he would have no use for the 
duplicate, unless it were for the pur- 
pose of covering his track, and in that 
case, in the interim during which the 
paste set was being made, the original 
would have been missed. The only 
other way of obtaining a duplicate set 
would be by means of a design which 
might be in Orloff’s possession. If Or- 
loff has not got the original design, 
then we eliminate him. If he has the 
original design, we may be able to find 
out some interesting information. It’s 
worth trying. It may lead to nothing, 
but you might go to this Orloff, with- 
out arousing his suspicion, and find out 
what you can. What kind of a fellow 
is he?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never met him.” 

“But you can easily get to him. And, 
if money will help, don’t worry about 
the expense. Get on the right side of 
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the fellow, but-be careful of what you 
say.” Howland glanced at his watch. 
“It’s half past four,” he said. “I don’t” 
know that you can,do anything to- 
night, but I shall dine at the club, and 
1 shall be there afterward. You can 
get me there if you want me. 

“Right you are,” Teddy said, as he 
got up and reached for his hat. “I'll 
keep on the job until we get at the bot- 
tom of the whole thing.” 

“And, remember this,” Howland 
added, extending his hand, while his 
blue eyes met the steady gaze of his 
young confidant, “remember that Miss 
Mannering must be protected at all 
cost.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
NOTHING BUT PASTE. 


[_EAVING Howland’s office Teddy 

returned to the building of The 
Morning Mercury. He hurried to the 
records’ room and there ascertained the 
address of Anton Orloff. From Vesey 
Street he sought the “L” station and, 
getting off at Bleecker Street, made his 
way to the south side of Washington 
Square. He rang Orloff’s bell, and the 
door clicked. Teddy hastened up the 
three flights of stairs to where Orloff 
stood at the open door of his apart- 
ment. 

“Mr. Anton Orloff?” Teddy inquired. 
Orloff nodded. 

“I’m from The Morning Mercury,” 
Teddy introduced himself. “My name 
is Sinclair.” 

“Oh, yes.” Orloff remembered The 
Morning Mercury. “Come in,” he said. 

Looking round the bare® untidy room 
Teddy saw they were alone. ‘You re- 
member, Mr. Orloff, perhaps, that our 
paper gave you a write-up, some three 
months ago?” Orloff remembered. 

“And I hope,” Teddy went on, “that 
the publicity did you some good.” 

Orloff was noncommittal. 

“I’m sorry if it didn’t,” Teddy went 





















on, “but, perhaps, you will have better 
luck next time.” 

“Next time?” Orloff asked. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” Teddy 
replied easily. “The Sunday editor 
thinks it would be a good idea to have 
some more dope on jewelry, the kind 
you design, Mr. Orloff. But this time 
we want something—well, not so gen- 
eral, if you get me. I don’t know if 
you read our paper, but it tends toward 
sensationalism. We want a story.” 

“A story?” Orloff did not under- 
stand. 

“We want something sensational,” 
Teddy explained, “something that we 
can feature, something that will catch 
the eye.” 

Orloff stroked his trim Vandyke 
beard. “Sit down, Mr. Sinclair.” He 
motioned Teddy to the divan, that at 
night was Orloff’s cot, and sat down 
himself on the backless chair. “I do 
not think about myself anything sen- 
sational, as you say.” 

“Now, since you’ve been in this coun- 
try, Mr. Orloff, haven’t you designed 
some pieces of jewelry that were— 
well, spectacular?” 

“Oh, yes,” Orloff replied. “I make 
three or four very fine, very grand de- 
signs for Cardeau.” 

“Three or four?” Teddy pressed him. 

“There was one special design, 2 
diamond necklace magnifique, I make 
for Cardeau for one of your million- 
aires. I do not remember his name.” 

“I think I know the one you mean,” 
Teddy put in. “It was for Mr. Palm- 
iston Cortland. Is that the man?” 

Anton Orloff scratched his shock of 
unkempt black hair. “I think that was 
the name—Pal-lemiston Cortland—yes. 
That was the necklace most magnifique 
I ever designed. The diamonds, Mon- 
sieur Cardeau himself showed me, cost 
more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“More than one hundred thousand 
dollars!” Teddy exclaimed enthusiasti- 
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cally. “Why, that’s a story in itself, 
that’s just what we want. ‘Anton Or- 
loff designs famous Cortland Neck- 
lace!’ That’s the stuff for a headline. 
We'll have a picture of Mrs. Cortland 
and another picture of you, Mr. Or- 
loff, and then, below, we'll have your 
design of the necklace.” 

“But I have not the design,” Orloff 
objected. “You must get that from 
Monsieur Cardeau.” 

“You haven’t got the design?” 
Teddy’s tone was one of supreme sur- 
prise. 

Orloff shook his head. 
I give to Cardeau.” 

“But Mr. Cardeau would not give 
us the design”? Teddy pointed out. 
“Don’t you keep any records, any du- 
plicates, Mr. Orloff?” 

“Ah, yes, I always keep a copy of 
all my designs; but I would have to get 
permission from Cardeau to give to 
you. But that is impossible in this 
case because of this design I have no 
copy.” 

“How’s that?” Teddy inquired in- 
nocently. 

Orloff shrugged his shoulders.- “Tt is 
lost. I will tell you how it happened.” 

“Some one stole it, perhaps?” Teddy 
asked. 

“Perhaps, but I do not know. Two 
months ago a lady and a gentleman 
called to see Anton Orloff. They ask 
for a design for a necklace, and I show 
them the drawing for the Cardeau neck- 
lace. But no design please them. They 
ask for something different, something 
bizarre. So I make them quick sketch 
—so—and so—and so. They are 
pleased with the sketch. Monsieur, the 
husband, he ordered the design. But 
he is in a hurry, he want it quick, in 
two or three days. When it is finished 
he call again and pay me the money, 
and I give him the design. But that 
same afternoon a friend of mine come 
to see me, and I show my collection. 
She look at one and then another; but 
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: I say ‘wait, I show you the prize, the 
special necklace I make for Cardeau.’ 


But I not find it. It is lost. Strange, 
eh?” 
“Very strange,” Teddy — agreed. 


“What -did you do when you found 
that out?” 

“Nodding. I do not tell Cardeau be- 
cause he would be angry. And so I 
forget about it.” 

“But do you think it was stolen?” 

Orloff shrugged his shoulders. “Per- 
haps.” 

“Do you think that this lady and 
gentleman took it by mistake?” 
Orloff smiled. “Perhaps! 

think they took it.” 

“Who were these people?” 

“They say their name was Mathi- 
son.” 

“Mathison?” Teddy was puzzled. 
“New York people?” 

Orloff frowned. “No; but it is no 
matter. The design had no value.” 

Teddy guessed Orloff’s reluctance to 
discuss his business affairs. “I only 
asked out of curiosity, Mr. Orloff,” 
he assured him. “You don’t have to 
worry about anything like this appear- 
ing in the paper. What did they look 


But I 


like?” 
Orloff, reassured, went on glibly 
enough. “They say they come from 


the West, from Minneapolis. Mon- 
sieur Mathison, he is tall, strong man, 
dark, little mustache. The madame was 
beautiful, skin very white, eyes like 
black velvet, d’une grand dame esprit in 
her face.” 

“I see, I see,” Teddy said, an ab- 
sent expression concealing the excite- 
ment he felt. “But let’s get back to 
you and The Morning Mercury,” he 
said professionaly, as he_ carelessly 
pulled his watch out of his pocket. 
“Gosh! I forgot the time; it’s after 
six!” 

It was easy to terminate the inter- 
view. If Mr. Orloff would think about 
something of a sensational nature dur- 





ing the coming week, Teddy would drop 
in and see him. 

“But it must be something sensa- 
tional Mr. Orloff,” he specified, as he 
shook hands with the artist. 

Orloff gestured helplessly. “All that 
you Americans think of is something 
sensational,” he replied. “I am a sim- 
ple man, an artist. Still I will think, 
but it will do no good, I am afraid.” 

From a drug store on Sixth Avenue 
Teddy rang up Howland at his club. 

“Have you dined yet? . . . Well, 
order something for me and remember 
that I’m hungry.” 

The dining room at Howland’s club 
was almost deserted. It was still early 
for dinner, so that there was no need 
for Teddy to talk guardedly. 

“You hit the nail on the head when 
you thought of Orloff,” Teddy began, 
as soon as they sat down. And he went 
on to narrate in detail the visit of the 
Mathisons to the artist’s studio. “There 
is no doubt,” he concluded, “that they 
were Mortimer Lambert and Miss Man- 
nering.” 

Howland listened attentively, his 
heavy brows contracted in a scowl. For 
a moment he experienced a sensation 
of sinking, his grip on things was weak- 
ened, he felt shaken; but outwardly he 
was his usual calm, poised self. 

“T¢ looks bad for Miss Mannering,” 


Teddy said sympathetically. ‘What do 
you make of it?” 
Howland was silent. The waiter 


served them with an entrée. 

Teddy continued. “Unless she was 
Lambert’s accomplice, what would take 
her to Orloff’s studio with him?” 

“That’s what I am going to find out,” 
Howland returned tersely. “But, in 
the meantime, Teddy, we'll call a halt 
on further proceedings.” 

They talked very little during the 
rest of the meal. After dinner Teddy 
followed Howland into the reception 
room. 

“Meet me at my office at nine-thirty 
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in the morning,” Howland said. “T’ll 
know more by then.” 

They said good night to each other, 

and Howland awaited until Teddy had 
made his exit from the club. Then he 
called up his house and spoke to Judith. 
He must see her immediately, but his 
voice did not alarm her. He would 
take a taxi and be with her in ten min- 
utes. 
Howland rang the bell of his house 
and was admitted by Mrs. Murchinson. 
“Tell Miss Mannering I am here,” he 
said, as he went up the stairs to his 
library. 

Judith came to him almost at once. 
Her face was pale, her dark eyes trou- 
bled. She looked a little pathetic, but 
very beautiful, in her trailing dinner 
gown of some soft, black material that 
clung to her. 

“Have you dined?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she informed him, “I had din- 
ner in my room. It’s very restful be- 
ing here.” She glanced at him and 
noted his serious, grave face. “You 
wanted to see me about—about r 

“About the necklace? Yes. Let’s sit 
down.” 

He waited until she had seated her- 
self on the divan and then took a seat 
opposite her in an armchair by the side 
of the fireplace. He lighted his after- 
dinner cigar, 

“IT ought not to have come to you 
with my troubles,” she began in an ef- 
fort to conceal her nervousness. “I am 
being a great worry to you.” 

“I am very worried about you,” he 
admitted. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Oh! But 
why? I thought when I came to you 
that you would do what I asked and 
then forget about it and me. I thought 
when I told you what I was, what I 
am, that you would no longer be in- 
terested in me. I wish now that I had 
not come to you.” 

She paused and waited for him to 
protest, but for a little while he said 
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nothing. “I’ve been trying to think,” 
she blundered, on, “why you imposed 
_that condition on me, why you insisted 
that I stay here.” 

“ll tell you why presently,” he an- 
swered. “But there are some things 
I want you to tell me first.” 

“I have told you everything—every- 
thing that I could tell you, this after- 
noon.” 

“There are a great many things you 
did not tell me, Judith.” For a mo- 
ment his voice became low-pitched and 
tender. “Won’t you tell me, now, what 
really happened? It is so difficult to 
help you to do what you ask without 
knowing.” 

She glanced at him sharply. Her 
quick brain was wondering how much 
more he knew than she had told him. 
“T told you everything this afternoon,” 
she reiterated uneasily. 

“No, you didn’t,” he contradicted her. 
“You didn’t tell me how you committed 
the theft.” 

“But was that necessary? It was dif- 
ficult enough to tell you what I did.” 

“You didn’t tell me,” he went on, 
forcing the tenderness from his voice, 
flinching from the task of wrenching 
the truth out of her, “you didn’t tell 
me that you did not commit the theft 
alone.” 

“But I did,” she maintained. 
it all—all alone.” 

“Why, then, did you and Mortimer 
Lambert steal the design of the Cort- 
land necklace from Anton Orloff?” 
This question shattered her fabrication. 

Judith’s only reply was a little gasp, 
and she sank farther back in the divan. 
It was more than an admission. Her 
words, when they came from her, were 
feeble and unconvincing. At first she 
denied that she and Mr. Lambert had 
ever been to Orloff’s studio. Then she 
grew angry. 

“Why didn’t you say that you would 
not do what I asked you?’ she de- 
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manded. “Why didn’t you refuse in the 
first place?” 

Howland got up and moved to her 
side and, sitting down, took one of her 
hands, “Why don’t you tell me the 
truth, Judith?” he asked quickly. “How 
can I help you when you persist in ly- 
ing“to me? Why try to hide the fact 
that you and Mr. Lambert did go to 
Orloff’s studio?” 

“But what’s that got to do with it?” 
She tried to evade the issue. 

“It’s got everything to do with it. 
And I must know, Judith,” Howland 
insisted, 

“Very well, then I’ll tell you,” she 
said. “Mr. Lambert and I did go to 
the studio. I made him go, For some 
time he had been making love to me, 
and I had encouraged him because it 
served my ends. One night, at a big 
dance at the Lamberts’, I overheard 
Teddy Sinclair say that the man who 
designed the Cortland necklace was An- 
ton Orloff, and so I encouraged Mr. 
Lambert all the more. He wanted to 
give me a present, and I made him take 
me to the artist for a design, in the 
hope that I would get hold of the origi- 
nal drawing of the Cortland necklace.” 

“Which you did?” Howland queried, 
his voice growing hard. 

“Yes,” she admitted. “I stole it, 
while Orloff was making a sketch. But 
Mr. Lambert had nothing to do with 
_ 

“But what were you going to do with 
it?” 

“To get a paste duplicate made from 
it, so as to substitute it for the real 
necklace.” 

“I see,” Howland replied. 
then what happened?” 

“Well, that’s how I did it,” Judith 
explained with a little sigh of relief. 

“You mean,” Howland pressed her, 
“that you substituted the paste set, 


“And 


which you had made from the design 
you stole from Orloff, for the real neck- 
lace ?” 
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“Yes, that was it,” said 
quickly, “that was it.” 

Howland got up arid stood before 
her. From his pocket he drew forth 
the necklace which she had given him 
that afternoon. ‘And this, then,” he 
said, “is the real necklace?” He held 
it extended between both his hands. 

She bowed her head. “Yes,” 
admitted ashamedly. 

“Why didn’t you tell me of the paste 
set you had made?” he asked, still hold- 
ing the necklace in front of her. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I 
didn’t think it was necessary. Wasn't 
it enough that I told you I stole the 
real necklace?” 

“Judith, Judith,” he said sorrow fully, 
“why will you persist in lying to me? 
How am I to help you, when you con- 
tinue to deceive me? Look at this 
necklace, look at it carefully. Didn't 
you know, when you gave it to me, 
that the stones in it were paste?” 

She looked up at him, and her gaze 
traveled from his face to the necklace. 
as though she hadn’t heard him cor- 
rectly. 

They are Paste! You 
mean She stopped abruptly. A 
terrifying thought flashed through her 
mind. She got up, snatched the neck- 
lace from Howland’s hands and, going 
to the table lamp, began examining it 
in the light. 

“You are sure they are paste?” she 
asked in a hard, staccato voice. 

“Look at them. Don’t you know the 
difference between real and imitation 
diamonds ?” 

Judith looked at the necklace again, 
and then, letting it slip from her fingers, 
she moved away to the divan, a low 
moan escaping from her lips. 

Howland paced the room in silence. 
Then he stopped and looked down at 
her. “Don’t you want to tell me the 
truth now?” he asked. “Don’t you want 
to tell me now why you are shielding 
Mortimer Lambert?” 
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paste! 




















She shook her head. 
can’t.” 

“You thought this was the genuine 
necklace?” 

“Yes,’’ she admitted. 

“Lambert gave it to you, then, as 
the real Cortland diamonds?” 

“T stole it, I tell you. I stole it.” 
While she was speaking the words her 
mind was frantically groping for the 
answer to Howland’s question. Why 
had Mortimer given her the paste set? 
Had he made a mistake? Had he stolen 
a paste set that Marcia Cortland wore 
and not the real diamonds? That was 
impossible. He must have known. 
And, if he had stolen them and knew 
they were worthless, why had he given 
them to her as the real diamonds? 
Why should he do this thing? What 
about his plans with her? They were 
to meet at Buenos Aires. Was that 
all a game that Lambert was playing 
to get rid of her? Had his scheme 
for stealing the diamonds been only a 
blind to get her out of the way? 

He had never intended, then, to steal 
the necklace? Her dream castle van- 
ished like a mirage, and the arid des- 
ert stretched interminably before her. 
The illusions she had recreated were 
again dissipated, and only bitter 
thoughts were left. She had been 
fooled. Deliberately he had tricked her. 
The memory of him was like aloes in 
her mouth. Her woman’s heart froze 
within her. There swept over her the 
same feeling of bitterness, of hatred, 
of revenge that she had experienced 
before, only now it was ten times 
stronger. If ever she hated this man 
it was now. 

Howland was speaking. “You've got 
to stop lying to me,” he said. “You've 
got to tell me how you came by this 
necklace. Who made it for your” 

Judith hesitated. She got up and, 
walking to the window, looked out upon 
the street below. 

“You must tell me,” Howland’s voice 
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came to her, “who made this paste 
set ?” 

She turned to him a white, anguished 
face. “It was a man on Maiden Lane 
—his name—is Samuel Woerz.” She 
moved a step nearer to him. Sud- 
denly she felt desperately ill. She 
stretched out her hands. The room re- 
volved around her. She felt herself 
sinking, sinking, and then blackness en- 
veloped her. 

Howland sprang quickly forward and 
caught her in his arms as she fell. 
Gently he lifted her and carried her 
to the divan. For a moment he stood 
looking down at her white face, and 
his eyes were moist. Then swiftly he 
went from the room for Mrs. Murchi- 
son. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
ANOTHER NECKLACE. 
HOWLAND waited until, with the 
aid of Mrs. Murchison, Judith 
was revived. She strove for calm, in- 
sisting that she was quite well, but the 
shock had been too much for her. Her 
taut nerves had snapped; she was hys- 
terical. 

“Go to bed, Judith,” Howland ad- 
vised kindly. “Mrs. Murchison will 
help you. And don’t worry ; everything 
will come out all right.” 

Judith began to cry nervously. She 
did not want him to go. She had so 
much to tell him—so very much; and 
she was quite well. 

“All that you have to tell me will 
keep until to-morrow.” Stooping he 
raised one of her hands to his lips. 
“Good night, little Judith.” 

Howland returned to his club, in- 
wardly both relieved and disturbed. He 
endeavored to get Teddy on the phone, 
but Teddy was neither at his office nor 
at his club. 

He was waiting, however, for How- 
land the following morning at the lat- 
ter’s office. 

“I tried to get hold of you last night,” 
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Howland said, as he led the way into 
his private room. 

“I went down to see Cecilia,” Teddy 
explained. “Why, was it something im- 
portant ?” 

“No and yes. But tell me about Ce- 
cilia.” 

Teddy frowned and lighted a ciga- 
rette. “She’d just been having a scene 
with Lambert, before I got there. He 
made it clear that she was to expect 
nothing from him—not that she wanted 
anything. Mrs. Hennicker is coming 
up from Westbury on the first of the 
month, and Cecilia is going to live with 
her.” 

“And Lambert?” queried Howland. 

“Lambert’s going away. He didn’t 
tell Cecilia exactly when he was going. 
He blamed her that things hadn’t gone 
as he expected. Poor kid, she was all 
upset about it, although I don’t know 
why she should be.” 

“You didn’t find out, then, when 
Lambert is going away?” 

“Not exactly. I imagine that he’ll 
stay on at Westbury until the house is 
closed up.” 

Howland picked up his desk tele- 
phone. “Get me Mr. Samuel Woerz, 
jeweler, in Maiden Lane,” he instructed 
the operator. Then he snapped up the 
receiver and turned to Teddy. “Mr. 
Woerz is the gentleman who made this.” 
From his pocket he drew out the neck- 
lace and deposited it in the drawer of 
his desk. 

“How did you find that out?” Teddy 
asked. 

“T’'ll tell you,” Howland answered, 
but the phone rang sharply, and Mr. 
Samuel Woerz was switched on. 

“This is Mr. Howland speaking, of 
Howland, Graves & Deerhouse. I 
have rather a delicate case, Mr. Woerz, 
which indirectly concerns you. If it is 
convenient I would like you to come 
down to my office and get here just as 
soon as you can.” 


Mr. Woerz was curious. What was 
the case about? 

“IT can’t tell you anything over the 
telephone.” . 

“T’ll be there.” 

“When?” Howland snapped. But al- 
ready Woerz had hung up. 

Howland replaced the receiver and 
pushed the telephone from him. “After 
you left the club I telephoned and then 
went up to my house, where Miss Man- 
nering is staying,” Howland continued 
to Teddy. And then he went on to give 
him a brief outline of what had tran- 
spired between himself and Judith. 

“It was a distressing interview, and 
the one definite piece of information 
I obtained was that the necklace had 
been made by this Samuel Woerz. 
Then she fainted, and, when she came 
to, she was hysterical and overwrought. 
So I left.” 

“And what conclusion have you ar- 
rived at now?” 

“None. That is, no definite conclu- 
sion, But~I am more than ever sure 
that Miss Mannering is not the person 
who stole the necklace.” And then for 
a little they discussed the many angles 
of the situation, 

“What do you expect to get out of 
this fellow Woerz?” Teddy inquired. 

“T expect to find out from him who 
ordered this necklace to be made.” 

“But Miss Mannering said that she 
did,” Teddy explained. 

“Oh, no, she didn’t. Miss Mannering 
only said that it was made by Samuel 
Woerz.” 

In less than ten minutes Mr. Woerz 
was announced. He was a podgy little 
man, with a bald head and a rather flat 
face, with small eyes, a thin nose and 
thin lips. His manner betrayed a slight 
nervousness. He glanced at Teddy 
suspiciously. He was eager to know 
what the great lawyer wanted of him. 

Howland introduced Teddy, and then 
gestured the jeweler to a seat beside 
himself. “I understand, Mr. Woerz,” 

















Howland began, “that you make a spe- 
cialty of paste jewels.” 

This statement Woerz denied. “Only 
occasionally I make paste duplicates for 
a few of my clients. But recently I 
have done little or nothing in that line.” 

“About six weeks ago, I understand, 
you got an order for the duplicate, or, 
I should say, for carrying out a design 
in paste, a rather pretentious design 
for a necklace.” 

Mr. Woerz recollected the order. 
“But why do you want to know?” he 
demanded. “What has my business got 
to do with you, Mr. Howland?” 

“The necklace you made, Mr. 
Woerz,” Howland explained, “was a 
duplicate of an extremely valuable origi- 
nal. And the duplicate, as I under- 
stand it, was for the purpose of being 
substituted for the real one. I think 
you will agree with me that that is a 
serious matter. Naturally no suspicion 
rests on you. But I think it would be 
well for you to answer my questions 
truthfully, so that the matter can be 
cleared up without publicity.” 

Mr. Samuel Woerz was heartily in 
agreement with Mr. Howland. He was 
distressed to learn the use to which the 
paste necklace, that he had made, had 
been put. Anything that Mr. Woefz 
could do to help in clearing up the mat- 
ter would be a pleasure, a pleasure. 

“Well, to begin with,” Howland came 
to the point, “what was the name of 
your client who ordered the necklace?” 

Mr. Woerz thought for a moment. 
“His name is Wilkinson.” 

“Wilkinson? Are_you sure that was 
his name ?” 

Yes, Mr. Woerz was quite sure that 
Wilkinson was the name, although he 
could not say what Wilkinson it was, 
without referring to his books. 

“And what did this Wilkinson look 
like ?” 

Without hesitation Mr. Woerz gave 
a very excellent description of Mor- 
timer Lambert. 
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“And when he came to you,” How- 
land went on, “do you remember if he 
was accompanied by any one? Did he 
come alone?” 

“He came alone,” Woerz affirmed. 

“And what became of the design he 
furnished you?” 

“T returned it with the necklace.” 

“Thank you. I think that’s about all, 
Mr. Woerz.” Howland rose. “I am 
very much obliged to you.” 

Mr. Woerz was visibly relieved. He 
got up and extended a pudgy hand to 
the lawyer. ‘No thanks necessary, Mr. 
Howland. It has been a pleasure, a 
pleasure, sir.” He turned to Teddy 
and nodded and then moved toward 
the door. 

“Oh, just one thing more, Mr, 
Woerz.” Howland stopped him. “This 
is the necklace you made, isn’t it?” He 
drew out the paste diamonds and placed 
them on the blotter in front of him. 

The jeweler looked down at the 
gleaming stones. “Yes,” he said, “that’s 
it, Mr. Howland. And a pretty nice 
job, if I do say it.” He picked the 
necklace up and exantined it with a 
craftsman’s eye for finely executed 
work. Then he started and glanced 
sharply at the lawyer. 

“Say,” he said, “what’s the game?” 

“What do you mean?” asked How- 
land. 

Again Mr. Woerz made close scru- 
tiny of the necklace. From his pocket 
he took out a jeweler’s magnifying 
glass and, moving to the window, made 
a closer inspection. Then he turned 
angrily to Howland and threw the 
stones on the desk. 

“That is not my work. I didn’t make 
that necklace.” 

Teddy jumped to his feet. “You 
didn’t make that necklace!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No,” Woerz said emphatically. 
“That’s not my paste. I made a neck- 
lace exactly like this one, but that’s 
not it. My paste is better than that.” 
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“That,” Howland broke in, “compli- 
cates matters. Mr. Woerz, are you ab- 
solutely sure that you did not make this 
necklace ?” 

Mr. Woerz snorted with sureness. 
How could he mistake his own work? 
There was no question about it. Posi- 
tively he had not made it. 

Howland concluded the interview, 
and Woerz went out, shaking a puz- 
zled head. Teddy closed the door after 
him. 

“Which goes to prove,” he said with 
youthful assurance, “that Mrs. Cort- 
land must have been wearing a paste 
set, made by some one else.” 

“Quite so,” Howland agreed; “but, 
if this Wilkinson is Mortimer Lambert, 
as we are sure he is, then he was fooled 
when he substituted Woerz’s paste set 
for this set. But that is what we have 
to be quite sure about.” 

“But that still doesn’t explain Miss 
Mannering’s possession of this particu- 
lar necklace. If Lambert gave it to her 


he must have had some reason for do- . 


ing so.” 

“T know all about that,” Howland re- 
torted sharply, “but we must first find 
out if this set was stolen from Mrs. 
Cortland. If we know that fora cer- 
tainty, then we can proceed. Otherwise 
we are still all at sea.” 

And that seemed logical enough to 
Teddy. 

“I think the thing now to do is to 
consult with Mr. Cortland,’ Howland 
said and picked up the telephone and 
instructed the operator to call up Cort- 
land’s office. Mr. Palmiston Cortland, 
however, he was told, had not yet re- 
turned from Montana. There was no 
other alternative then by Marcia Cort- 
land. 

Ascertaining by telephone that Mrs. 
Cortland would be at home Howland 
and Teddy hastened to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, and took a train for 
Westbury. 

They found Marcia Cortland as beau- 
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tiful as ever and animated with curi- 
osity to know what two absurd men, 
as she put it, wanted with her, at that 
ungodly hour in the morning. “Well, 
it’s rather a serious matter,” Howland 
began, as they sat in the little English 
sitting room, “I have come upon a 
curious situation, Marcia, and we need 
two things from you, discretion, which, 
I believe, is your strong point, and 
frankness.” 

“My dear man, what you ask is im- 
possible. How can a woman be both 
frank and discreet? Only a lawyer 
could ask such an absurdity.” 

“What I mean,” Howland explained, 
“is that I want you to be frank now 
—and discreet afterward.” 

“Well, let’s have it, Wilfrid, and stop 
beating about the bush. Who’s di- 
vorced who? And what have I got 
to do with it, anyway? I do so hate 
scandal—except when it has to do with 
my dearest friends. And what are you 
here for, Teddy? I suppose you are 
just waiting for lunch time to see Ce- 
cilia.” 

Teddy laughed. “I’m 
camp to the general.” 

Marcia Cortland turned to Howland. 
“Well, while the battle is raging, the 
woman, as usual, waits, and waiting, 
like franknéss, is not my long suit.” 

Howland denied the inference she 
had drawn. “But what we are here 
for, Marcia, has to do with a curious 
situation that has arisen out of your 
famous necklace.” 

“What about it?” she asked quickly. 

“There’s nothing about it,” Howland 
replied. “And there’s no need to get 
alarmed. Just tell me this. Did you 
ever have a paste duplicate made of 
it?” 

“No, of course, I didn’t.” 

“You didn’t?” Teddy almost shouted. 

“No, I didn’t,” she shouted back at 
him. Then she turned a questioning 
face to Howland. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” Howland said quietly, “I 
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have reason to believe that a paste du- 
plicate of your diamonds exists. It’s 
all rather mysterious. And Teddy and 
I are trying to get at the bottom of it. 
Tell-me, Marcia, where is your neck- 
lace?” 

“It’s 
safe.” 

“In 
vault?” 

“No, it’s here in the library. I'll 
show it to you, if you want to see it. 
Only, I wish, Wilfrid, you wouldn’t 
act like a detective in a dime novel. 
It’s a wonder you didn’t come here dis- 
guised in a long, gray beard, or a brown 
derby, or something.” 

She got up and led the way from 
the sitting room, across the hall, to 
the library. She knelt down before 
the safe and, working the combination, 
opened it and drew forth the drawer 
in which was the jeweler’s case. 

“There,” she said, “there’s my neck- 
lace !” 

Howland took the case and opened it. 
On its white satin lining gleamed the 
necklace. He looked at it closely for 
a moment and then, without a word, 
passed it on to Teddy. Teddy held it 
up to the light, and a sibilant whistle 
escaped from his lips. 

Marcia glanced from one to the 
other. “Well, what about it?” she 
asked irritably. ‘“What’s all the ex- 
citement about ?” 

“In the language of the dime novel, 
Marcia, the plot thickens. Your dia- 
monds are paste.” 

“Paste! What do you mean, Wil- 
frid?” She snatched the necklace from 
Teddy’s hands. She ran to the win- 
dow and looked at it closely. “How 
did you know?” She stopped abruptly, 
as memory of that night, when Mor- 
timer Lambert had rescued the neck- 
lace from the burglar, returned to her. 

“I wish,” she said, “that you’d tell 
me what you know.” 

“T wish,” Howland said, “that you’d 
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tell me what you know, Marcia. I have 
here a duplicate of your necklace.” 
From his pocket he took out the paste 
necklace which Judith Mannering had 
given him and laid it beside the other 
one which Marcia Cortland had placed 
on the library table. “It is very ex- 
traordinary. Here are two paste im- 
itations of your necklace, Marcia, but 
your necklace is gone.” 

They sat down, the three of them, 
and for a little while there was silence. 
Howland had not failed to detect the 
startled expression that had come over 
Marcia’s face, followed by her abrupt 
pause. He guessed and guessed rightly 
that she knew something. So he waited 
for her to explain. 

Marcia sat, hesitating, and then she 
decided to tell, although then she did 
not see light. But she told them of 
how Lambert had taken her home after 
the dinner party at which she was wear- 
ing the diamonds. 

“We were sitting,” she said, rising 
and leading them back into the little 
sitting room, “in here. And suddenly, 
through that window, a masked man en- 
tered with a gun in his hand and held 
us up.” Then she went on to relate 
dramatically the details of Lambert’s 
courageous act. “He was splendid. It 
takes a great deal of courage to attack 
an armed man, and, if the gun had not 
been jammed Fe 

“Tf the gun had not been jammed,’ ” 
Teddy repeated, “I wonder how coura- 
geous Mortimer Lambert would have 
been ?” 

“You mean?” 

“We mean, Marcia,” Howland 
summed it up, “that the whole business 
was a plant, a very clever plant. For- 
tunately for you, we have discovered 
it in time. But we must act quickly. 
Now, do as I tell you, Marcia, and say 
nothing to any one about this.” 

“But what about my diamonds?” 

“Don’t worry about them, either. I 
am quite sure that you will have them 
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back in a day or two. In the mean- 
while let me have the two paste sets.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
JUDITH CAPITULATES. 


ON their way back in the train How- 

land and Teddy refrained from 
discussing the situation; for even trains 
have ears, and Teddy noticed several 
men waiting at’ the Westbury station, 
who were frequent visitors to the Lam- 
bert house. They lunched together and 
then went on to Howland’s office. 

“Everything is quite clear to me,” 
Teddy remarked, when they were alone, 
“except two things. Why did Lam- 
bert give Miss Mannering a paste set? 
And what was her reason for shielding 
him?” 

“We don’t know yet,” Howland 
pointed out, “that Lambert did give 
Miss Mannering a paste set. But we 
do know, or what we are comparatively 
sure of, is that Lambert had one paste 
set which he substituted for the Cort- 
land necklace.” 

“But there are two paste sets; don’t 
forget that.” 

“Quite so; what we must find out is 
who ordered the second set, and who 
has the real necklace?” 

“Well, of course, Lambert has the 
real diamonds.” 

“Yes,” Howland agreed. “I think 
you are right. But we have got to 
handle that gentleman with extreme 
care, otherwise he will slip through our 
fingers. Now I am going uptown to 
see Miss Mannering. You had better 
go back to your office and wait until 
I call you.” 

“T’'ll wait,” Teddy said. 

They left the office together, and, 
half an hour later, Howland entered 
his own house. 

“How is Miss Mannering?” he in- 
quired of Mrs. Murchison. 

“She is better, to-day, sir. 
her you are here.” 


I'll tell 
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He waited for Judith in the library. 
She came in, a beautiful, pathetic fig- 
ure, her face very white, her eyes 
weary, her manner, as she moved to- 
ward him, listless. Howland looked at 
her, and a great wave of tenderness 
swept over him. His impulse was to 
take her into his arms and comfort her, 
to tell her to forget_forever what had 
gone by. But that was impossible. In 
order to help her it was essential to 
probe deeper into her seared heart that 
obviously was holding some hurtful se- 
cret. For the moment, then, the lawyer 
in him must prevail, and the man in 
him must be kept under control. But 
it was the man, and not the lawyer, 
who spoke first. He held out both 
hands to her. “Judith, Judith!” 

She looked up at him and then 
stopped abruptly. She bowed her head 
and shrank from him. “You mustn’t, 
you mustn’t,” she murmured. “TI don’t 


deserve your friendship. I am 
ashamed, ashamed of what I have 
done.” 


And then his arms were about her, 
and he was denying all that she had 
said of herself. He was telling her of 
his faith in her, of his love for her. 
He led her to the divan and sat down 
beside her. 

“You mustn’t, you mustn’t,” she kept 
on repeating. “I must tell you every- 
thing, and then—and then you will 
despise me—you will hate me.” 

“Tell me,” he said, “tell me, Judith. 
And don’t fear, because, no matter what 
you have done, I know that you did 
it in good faith.” 

She permitted a little interval to 
elapse and sought to gain control of 
herself; she must tell him dispassion- 
ately, without letting her emotions tinge 
her story with self-excuse. 

“But there’s so much of it, I don’t 
understand,” she began. “I have 
thought and thought, but it’s all a puz- 
zle to me. I have allowed myself to 
be led by my feelings, and it has led 
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me to nothing but trouble and unhap- 
piness. It began years and years ago, 
soon after I was married.” 

Briefly she touched upon her life in 
Detroit and those days when she first 
met Lambert. Rapidly she sketched 
the outline of her life. Her coming 
to New York, her meeting with Lam- 
bert again, her love for him. She told 
of those dark days when she had dis- 
covered for the first time that Lam- 
bert was a crook. 

“T ought not to have listened to my 
heart then. I ought to have known that 
no good can come out of an evil thing. 
Sunshine does not come from shadows. 
But I loved him.” 

She went on to speak dispassionately 
and very simply of the sacrifice which 
she had made, of the imprisonment she 
had undergone to pay for Lambert’s 
crime. “And, when I came out, I was 
not sure of myself. Perhaps I was 
numbed from my suffering.” 

She went on to tell him of her meet- 
ting with Val Peters, the evening he 
had taken her to dinner. “I didn’t 
know then what I felt for Mortimer 
Lambert. I didn’t know whether I 
loved him, or whether I hated him. 
And, later that night. when I read of 
his marriage to Cecilia, I didn’t know 
even then. All I felt was the ache, 
the ache, the ache that kept growing in 
my heart, so that I thought I should 
die from unhappiness.” 

Then she told of her decision, born 
of her hatred of the man, to make Lam- 
bert pay for all that he had made her 
suffer. “If only I had kept to that, 
if only I had not listened to my heart!” 

It had brought her, as she put it, to 
Shame and disgrace. With her love 
as a justification she had stooped to 
acts, the thought of which made her 
shudder now. How could she have 
contemplated, for one single moment, 
sharing in dishonor? “Love,” she ex- 
claimed, “is a terrible thing for a 
woman.” 
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Howland did not interrupt her. What 
she had told him had shaken his whole 
being. But the expression on his face 
urged her to go on. 

“In the beginning, when 1 = still 
thought I hated him, I made him con- 
fide in me. I agreed to help him. On 
the night of the big dance, when he 
first spoke to me about the necklace, 
I let him think I would aid him in steal- 
ing it. A few days later he came to 
me with a plan, but I discouraged 
it and suggested a better way, one 
that fitted my plan for revenge. But, 
in the weeks that followed, my feelings 
toward him changed. I was so sure 
that I loved him again that I tried to 
undo all that I had worked so hard to 
bring about. I did everything in my 
power to prevent him committing the 
robbery. But I could not influence him. 
How he actually stole the necklace I 
do not know. The idea was to substi- 
tute a paste set for the real set. And 
this he did, or, at least, so he told me. 
I waited for him that night, and, when 
he returned with the necklace, I im- 
plored him to give it back. But he only 
laughed at me. He gave me the neck- 
lace to keep. That is the necklace I 
gave you. I was to leave at once for 
Suenos Aires. He was to join me 
there later, when he would dispose of 
the diamonds he gave me, and we were 
to be married after Cecilia had divorced 
him. But I could not do it. All chat 
night I lay awake thinking, thinking; 
then I determined to come to you.” 

“Thank goodness, you did!” ex- 
claimed Howland. 

“Yes, thank God, I did,” she affirmed. 
‘But still I don’t understand. He 
fooled me, for he knew the necklace 
was worthless when he gave it to me. 
I see now that his thought was to get 
rid of me. But he could have done it 
so much more easily. Why did he do 
it? Why did he do it in that way?” 
she asked, half of herself, half of How- 
land. 
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Howland’s heart was touched as 
never it had been before. ‘Poor little 
Judith! Poor littie Judith!” he said 
softly, again and again. “There are 
some things you have yet to learn of 
this man, but, when you do learn them, 
you will understand.” 

“Tell me, tell me,” she begged, ‘‘and 
don't be afraid of hurting me. Love 
can die in a moment, when it has been 
outraged as mine has been. Love can 
die in a moment, and in its place noth- 
ing can remain, not even ashes, not 
even hate. I am just very, very tired, 
that’s all. And I want to go away 
from everything, from everybody.” 
Tears blurred her eyes, but she brushed 
them aside. “Tell me,” she said, “tell 
me.” 

Howland’s voice was husky with 
emotion. “It is difficult for me to speak 
of him,” he said, “but I must tell you 
so that you will understand.” And, in 
as few words as he could, he told her 
of his and Teddy’s interview with Sam- 
uel Woerz that morning, of the star- 
tling discovery that they had made that 
there existed two paste sets. And he 
also told her of their visit to Marcia 
Cortland and of Marcia’s account of 
Lambert and the burglar. 

“And there,” he said slowly, “we 
found the other paste set. So you see, 
Judith, Lambert succeeded in stealing 
the diamonds. From what you have 
told me I feel quite sure that, in the 
beginning, he took you into his con- 
fidence, because he needed your help. 
But, when the design came into his 
possession, he conceived the plan for 
making two duplicates, one to substi- 
tute for the genuine diamonds, the 
other to give to you.” 


Judith nodded — understandingly. 


“Yes,” she said, “yes, one to give to 
me.” 

Sympathetically Howland patted her 
hand. “You are bitier about it now, 
but your bitterness will pass, Judith. 
What we have to do is to recover the 
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real diamonds. Have you any idea who 
Lambert’s accomplice was, I mean the 
man who played the part of the bur- 
glar?” 

“Why, yes,” Judith replied. “His 
name is Luigi Pacci. Lambert engaged 
him as his chauffeur. And he is still 
there. He drove me up from West- 


bury.” 
“Well, that simplifies matters 
greatly.” Howland glanced at his 


watch and, for a moment, was thought- 
ful. “I’ve got to go back to the office 
now. You'll be all right here, Judith. 
I may telephone you later. [may want 
you to do something for me, to help 
just a little more.” 

“T will do anything you want me to 
do,” she answered. 

“Thanks, thanks,” he murmured. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“THE HEART OF A WOMAN.” 


N his way downtown Howland 
called for Teddy, and together 
they went to his office. 

“Now,” Howland said, after he had 
given Teddy a brief outline of Ju- 
dith’s story, “you and I have got to 
work rapidly. As things stand we are 
in excellent shape. When I was spend- 
ing the week-end at Westbury last week 
I spoke to Lambert about a mining 
proposition which some friends of mine 
were interested in.” 

“Yes,” Teddy said, “you told me how 
he caught at it.” 

“Well”—Howland picked up the tele- 
phone—“‘it was a stroke of luck that 
I did.” He asked the operator for 
Lambert’s number at Westbury. 

It was some minutes before Lambert 
came to the telephone. 

“Who is it?” he wanted to know. 

“It’s Wilfrid Howland who is speak- 
ing.” His voice was the quintessence 
of cordiality, friendship itself. But 
Howland felt no compunction as to his 
manner in dealing with Lambert. “I 














called you up to speak about that min- 
ing proposition which I told you of 
the other day, do you remember ?” 

Oh, yes, Lambert remembered. 

“Well, things have come to a head,” 
Howland purred into the transmitter, 
“and_JI think we can close matters quite 
soon. What I would guggest, Lambert, 
is that you come here to my office to- 
morrow morning, at about ten-thirty, 
and then we can have a little prelimi- 
nary chat.” 

Lambert was all eagerness. He would 
be there, and he was very grateful to 
Howland for his interest in his behalf. 

“That’s all right, old man, glad to 
do it,” Howland replied. Then, ring- 
ing off, he chuckled sardonically. “He 
little guesses how glad I am to do it.” 

“Well, he’ll find out to-morrow morn- 
ing,” Teddy remarked, “shortly after 
half past ten. But are you sure he'll 
turn up?” 

“T wouldn’t advise you to bet against 
it,” Howland replied emphatically. 
“Playing his game he won’t do any- 
thing to arouse suspicions. He'll be 
here, all right. But what I want you 
to do, Teddy, is to go down to West- 
bury and see Cecilia. Have her ar- 
range, on some excuse or other, to come 
into town with Lambert in the morning, 
so that they motor in. Be sure about 
that, Teddy. He will probably leave 
the car to her and take the subway 
down here to my office. In that case 
have her follow on and keep the car 
waiting downstairs. Tell her to come 
up here. In the meantime I will get 
in touch with a certain gentleman, a 
Mr. Val Peters, and I think then the 
stage will be all set.” 

“Let’s hope that nothing goes wrong.” 

Howland was quite confident. “You 
follow my _ instructions carefully, 
Teddy, and nothing will go wrong. 
And, by the way, that job of special 
writer on The Morning Mercury is still 
Open to you, when you want it. And 
there are bigger things than that in 
gC—ps 
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store for you, my boy, much bigger 
things. I just thought you'd like to 
know.” 

“It will help a great deal,” Teddy 
said gratefully, “and I hope I’m going 
to want the job.” 

Howland placed his hand affection- 
ately on the boy’s shoulder. “Things 
always come out all right, if you keep 
the old boat headed in the right direc- 
tion, with a firm hand at the helm.” 

“And I hope,” Teddy said, “that 
things will come out all right for you.” 

“Of that I am not sure,” Howland 
returned a little dubiously, and abruptly 
he turned away. 

Teddy arrived at the Lamberts’ house 
to be informed by Jessup that Mr. 
Lambert was in the study, if Teddy 
wanted to see him, but that Mrs. Lam- 
bert was not at home. 

“Where is she?” he inquired. 

“T think, she is gone to call on Mrs. 
Henniker, sir.” 

Turning, Teddy shouted to his taxi 
driver and, reéntering the cab, had him- 
self driven to the less imposing resi- 
dence of Mrs. Oliver Henniker. 

He found Cecilia with her mother 
in the living room. Mrs. Henniker, in 
a flowered negligee, reclined on a chaise 
longue, her gouty foot resting on a silk 
cushion. Cecilia was in a temper. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come, Teddy,” 
she said in a voice filled with tears. 
“T’ve just been telling mamma about— 
about everything, and she refuses to 
believe it.” 

“Tt isn’t that IT refuse to believe it,” 
Mrs. Henniker propounded from her 
comfortable position. “How are you, 
Teddy?” She warned him by a ges- 
ture not to approach her. “I’m think- 
ing of having a sign made like those 
on the grass in Central Park. If you 
ever had the gout you would under- 
stand. And then to have all this on 
top of everything. As I was just say- 
ing to my dear Cecilia, you are very 
much to blame, very much.” 
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“I don’t see why I’m to blame.” 
Teddy felt suddenly irritated against 
the foolish woman. 

“Well, you encourage her in being 
dissatisfied with things,’ Mrs. Hen- 
niker stated her grievance against 
Teddy. “And I am sure that things 
are not as bad as she makes out. Poor, 
dear Mortimer may be a little hard- 
pressed, entertaining the way he has, 
but, with just a little patience, every- 
thing will be all right.” 

“IT think, Mrs. Henniker,” Teddy 
broke in, “that, if you will have a lit- 
tle patience, you will find that things 
are very far from being all right.” 

“And what, exactly, do you mean by 
that?” Her eyes flashed with anger. 
“I think you’re being impertinent, 
Teddy, and I'll ask you to remember 
the difference in our ages.” 

“TI don’t mean to be impertinent,” he 
returned, ‘‘but what I do mean, Mrs. 
Henniker, is that things are a great 
deal worse than you imagine, a great 
deal worse. And it’s a wonder they 
are not hopelessly bad. I’m sorry I 
can’t tell you about it now, but in a 
day or two you'll find out.” 

Cecilia slipped her arm through his. 
Mrs. Henniker sniffed her indignation. 
“Your air of possession is exceedingly 
unbecoming, if you see what I mean, 
especially in my presence.” 

“Perhaps,” he returned, “you'll get 
used to it one day.” He smiled slightly, 
ironically and bowed. 

Cecilia’s roadster was drawn up out- 
side. ‘‘Where do you want me to take 
you, Téddy?” she asked. 

“IT think I'll do the driving, dear.” 
Helping her in he took his place at the 
wheel and drove slowly in the direc- 
tion of the station. “I’ve got a lot to 
tell you, but I can’t tell you it all now,” 
he began, as the car hummed slowly 
along the white highway. “You must 
trust me, Cecilia, and you must do just 
as I tell you.” 

Without divulging anything about Ju- 


dith or the robbery of the necklace, 
Teddy impressed upon her the neces- 
sity of carrying out Howland’s instruc- 
tions. Naturally enough Cecilia was 
curious to know what lay behind 
Teddy’s air of mystery. - But that he 
would not tell her. She would know 
from Wilfrid Howland. 

“And, Cecilia,” he said, as the car 
drew up at the station, “that job that 
Mr. Howland promised me on the pa- 
per, is still open, whenever you want 
me to take it.” 

She pressed his hand and smiled up 
at him. “Soon, Teddy, soon.” 

“Perhaps it will be sooner than you 
think, Cecilia.” 

“It can’t be too soon for me, Teddy. 
I don’t know what I would have done 
without you!” 

“T don’t want you ever to do with- 
out me.” 

“Well, I won’t—soon,” she replied. 

Teddy looked around to see that he 
was unobserved. Then he quickly 
kissed her hand and hurried from the 
car into the station, just as the train 
pulled in. 


When Teddy Sinclair arrived at 
Howland’s office the following morning 
he was told that Mr. Howland was en- 
gaged in the library, and he was ush- 
ered into the lawyer’s private office. 
He was not kept waiting long. 

“Anything happened since I tele- 
phoned you last night, after I got back 
from Westbury?” Teddy asked. 

“Everything’s the same,” Howland 
assured him. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“T don’t think there’s anything for 
you to do, Teddy,” Howland returned, 
“except to wait patiently in there.” He 
pointed to an adjoining office. “Leave 
the door slightly open, so that you can 
hear what goes on in this room. When 
I press the button on my desk, the one 
that buzzes in there, you go downstairs 
and bring Cecilia up. But don’t bring 


















’ ~ her in here, of course. Keep her with 
you in the next office.” 

Teddy nodded. ‘And, if you need 
me, if there’s a scrap——” 

Howland laughed. “You don’t want 
to miss it, eh, Teddy? Well, don’t 
worry about that. There won't be 
much of a scrap, if there’s one at all.” 

“How about Val Peters?” 

Howland smiled grimly. 
here at the right moment.” 

The telephone on Howland’s desk 
trilled. 

“Yes? Oh! .. . All right, show 
him in.” Replacing the receiver How- 
land sat down in his swivel armchair 
and gestured Teddy to the door of the 
adjoining office. “That’s he, now,” he 
said in a low voice. 

As Teddy disappeared, the front door 
opened, and Lambert, immaculately 
dressed in a morning coat and striped 
gray trousers, a complacent smile on 
his handsome face, came into the office 
and closed the door behind him. How- 
land glanced up from a legal document 
and, murmuring his greeting, waved 
Lambert to a seat opposite to him. 

“Glad to see you, Lambert, you are 
here on the dot. How is Cecilia?” 

“Oh, she’s well enough. She mo- 
tored in with me this morning. I left 
her uptown with the car. She’s going 
to do some shopping or something.” 

“And when are you coming up to 
town? Or are you going to stay on 
at Westbury?” Beneath a pile of pa- 
pers on the desk Howland’s hand felt 
for the electric buttons, and he lis- 
tened as, at the pressure of his finger, 
a buzzer sounded in the next office. 

“Well, that all depends,” Lambert 
answered. “If this proposition of 
yours comes to anything, it may neces- 
sitate my going away at once, and, in 
that case, it might be as well for Ce- 
cilia to stay with her mother. If noth- 
ing comes of it, there are one or two 
others I am considering. For the mo- 
ment, however, I am undecided.” 


“He'll be 
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“Tell me about those other offers, 
Lambert. They are mining deals, I 
presume?” 

“Oh, yes. I don’t believe in a man 
going outside his own profession,” 
Lambert said pompously. “Whatever 
money I have made, I have made in 
mining, and I have lost what I have 
lost, dabbling in other peoples’ busi- 
ness.” 

Howland agreed that to dabble in 
other peoples’ business was unwise,and, 
until he heard sounds that told him that 
Teddy and Cecilia were in the next 
room, and that the Lambert car must 
be downstairs, he carried on a desultory 
conversation. 

“But now to get down to this emerald 
mine proposition.” Howland’s voice 
took on a hard, metallic quality which 
Lambert mistook for the lawyer’s busi- 
ness voice. “What experience have you 
had, Lambert, in precious stones?” 

“From a mining angle?” asked Lam- 
bert. 

“No, I was speaking more generally. 
Take diamonds, for instance. Do you 
know real diamonds when you see 
them ?” 

“Why, of course I do,” Lambert said 
easily. ‘‘But what’s that got to do with 
this emerald mine?” 


“Only this,” Howland retorted casu- — 


ally, as he pulled open a drawer in his 
desk and took from it one of the paste 
necklaces. “I was just wondering if 
you could tell me something about this.” 
He let the necklace slip from his hand 
and dangled it from his fingers. 

Lambert started visibly. But, with 
a desperate effort, he controlled his ex- 
pression. “Why,” he said, “that looks 
like a necklace which I’ve seen some- 
where.” : 

“Yes,” Howland said dryly, “and 
here’s another exactly like it.” Slowly 
he rose to his feet. ‘Now, Lambert, 
what do you know about these neck- 
laces?” His open palm crashed down 
on his desk, and his voice thundered. 
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“Out with it, Lambert, and no infernal 
lies !” 

Lambert’s face went a livid white. 
He gulped nervously. Then he, too, 
rose. He glanced anxiously and rap- 
idly about him. 

“I don’t know what you're getting 
at,” he retorted. 

“What I’m getting at,” Howland 
thundered back, “is you. And what I 
want is the Cortland necklace which 
you’ve stolen.” 

“Stolen? That I’ve stolen?” Lam- 
bert laughed shortly. “Where did you 
get that fool notion? And is that what 
you brought me here for? Well, let 
me tell you this, some one’s been kid- 
ding you, Howland.” 

“No one’s been kidding me, Lam- 
bert. I know the whole game from be- 
ginning to end. Otherwise I wouldn’t 
have both these sets which you had 
made. Now come across and be quick 
about it.” Again Howland’s hand felt 
for the electric buttons, but the buzzer 
in response was inaudible. 

The action did not escape Lambert. 
In a flash he had drawn a revolver from 
his pocket and leveled it at Howland. 
“Take your hands off that desk,” he 
rasped sharply. ‘“Take those scissors 
and cut that telephone wire. Be quick 
about it and remember that I’m desper- 
ate.” 

Howland took his hands away from 
the desk. He reached for the scissors, 
the door at Lambert’s back opened 
softly, and Val Peters stood in the door- 
way, covering Lambert with an auto- 
matic. 

“Drop the shooter, sonny,” Val Pe- 
ters said. “Turn round and let’s have 
a look at your face. Come now, quick, 
drop it!” 

For a moment Lambert remained 
motionless, then the revolver dropped 
from his hand. He turned and faced 
the detective. Behind Val Peters stood 
Pacci in the Lambert livery, with hand- 
cuffs about his wrists. 
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“There’s your man,” Mr. Peters, 
“take him away,” said Howland, and, 
moving to where Lambert’s revolver 
lay, he picked it up and slipped it into 
his pocket. 

“Just one minute, Mr. Howland.” 
Peters, taking from his pocket a pair 
of steel handcuffs, snapped them onto 
Lambert’s wrists. “Now, Mr. Lam- 
bert,” he said, “before we go, I’d like 
to make a little suggestion. Don’t you 
think it would be a nice thing to do, 
to hand over the necklace in exchange 
for all that Mr. Howland’s done for 
you?” And, as he was speaking, his 
left hand was going through Lambert’s 
clothes. At his last word he stopped 
to chuckle. From an inside pocket in 
Lambert’s waistcoat he drew forth a 
small package. 

“And with the goods on him, at 
that!” Peters tossed the parcel to 
Howland. It was carefully wrapped up 
in a piece of chamois and tied with a 
cord. Severing the string Howland un- 
rolled the glittering necklace. He 
placed it by the side of the paste sets 
on his desk. 

“Pretty slick, pretty slick,” said Pe- 
ters, chuckling in a low voice. “I think 
I’d better leave those in your care, Mr. 


Howland. As our friend here has evi- 
dently nothing to say, we'll breeze 
along.” 


He paused. Both he and Howland 
looked from Lambert to Pacci. Lam- 
bert’s face was impassive. Pacci was 
trembling, with terror in his black Si- 
cilian eyes. 

“All right, Mr. Peters,” Howland re- 
plied. 

“All right, sir.” And then 
two prisoners: “Come on, boys, step 
lively.” 

He opened the door, and Pacci passed 
out first into the hall. Lambert paused 
and turned and, perhaps, would have 
said something to Howland, but at that 
moment the door in the adjoining office 
opened, and Cecilia stood on the 


to his 
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threshold. She showed no’ surprise; 
her face, white and drawn, expressed 
merely pity and contempt, and Lambert 
answered with a cynical smile. Then 
without a word he passed out, followed 
by Val Peters who closed the door be- 
hind him. 

“So it’s all over,” Teddy remarked, 
as he followed Cecilia into the office. 

“Yes,” Howland answered. “It’s 
been an unpleasant incident, but only 
an incident, eh, Cecilia?” 

“An incident, or a lesson, Wilfrid. 
Perhaps, all incidents are lessons.” 
Tears welled up in her eyes, and she 
turned instinctively to Teddy. 

Howland sat down at his desk, and 
there he regarded Teddy as he com- 
forted, Cecilia. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, Teddy, I 
don’t know what would have become of 
me—if it hadn’t been for you,” Cecilia 
said. 

“Tt wasn’t me, Cecilia, it was Mr. 
Howland,” Teddy answered. 

But, from Howland’s point of view, 
both Teddy and Cecilia were decidedly 
in the way. So he coughed interrupt- 
ingly. 

“What I think would be an excellent 
idea,’ he said, “is for you, Teddy, to 
drive Cecilia back to her mother’s. And, 
for a day or two, you might take charge 
of the Lambert establishment, until I 
can have things straightened out. Also, 
Cecilia, this affair of your husband will 
make it a simple matter to obtain your 
divorce for you. Now don’t stop to 
thank me, because I have a great deal 
to do.” 

He rose and went toward them, a 
smile lighting up his face. “And on 
the way, Teddy, if you will drop in on 
Mrs, Cortland, I think she’ll be glad to 


learn that her diamonds are safe. Tell: 
her that for the present they must re- 
main here for evidence.” 

Cecilia turned to him and gave him 
both her hands, but she said nothing. 
Then, with a little sigh that was partly 
of emotion, but wholly happy, she said: 
“Come along, Teddy, Wilfrid’s busy.” 
She led the way from the office, and 
Teddy, gripping hard the hand of the 
lawyer, followed her out. 

Howland watched them until the door 
closed. Then, because her eyes must 
not be offended, because she must never 
again be reminded of what Howland 
had determined she was to forget, he. 
swept the three necklaces into a drawer 
of his desk and locked it. Then he 
went to the door that led into the li- 
brary where Judith awaited him. 

She was sitting in a deep armchair by 
the window. At his entrance she 
turred her head, and the faintest of 
wan smiles flitted across her beautiful 
face. 

It was all over? 

Yes, it was all over. 

Then Judith could go away forever. 

But it was not then that Howland 
persuaded her otherwise. Now he 
merely told her very gently of Lambert 
and of the Cortland necklace. 

The hour of his victory came later 
that day, in the evening, after they had 
dined together. It came as they sat in 
the softly lighted living room, after Ju- 
dith had said: 

“You seem to understand and to 
know, what no man knows.” 

“And what is that?” he asked, as he 
took one of her hands and kissed it 
reverently. 

“What no man knows,” she told him, 
“or, what no man knows but you, Wil- 
frid, is the heart of a woman.” 


THE END. 
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vocation, or, perhaps, avocation, just how it is well to go about it. 

course, generally speaking, the best way to go about a thing is to dig 
in and go about it; so, if one wishes to become a writer, he or she must write 
and write and then write some more and keep on writing. 

But—most of them ask—does one have to be a genius to become a writer? 
Promptly we answer, “Most certainly, yes.” 

And what is genius, they ask, and how is it obtained? Our reply to the 
first question is the stereotyped one, “When in doubt consult Webster.” To 
save you the trouble we will do that for you, as a well-worn copy of that great 
work lies handy before us, 

“1—Genius is exalted intellectual power and creative ability. 2—Remarka- 
ble special aptitude. 3—A person of remarkable intellectual and creative power.” 

Replying to the second question, our answer is always that genius cannot 
be acquired. It is something that is born in a person. Needless to say, genius 
may lie latent, dormant, until it has been discovered, and then, like anything else, 
it can be improved and developed. 

We feel very certain that many of you are going to rise in arms against 
these statements, for we know many declare that genius is largely, if not entirely, 
simply hard work, perseverance, grubbing. However, you will have to rise, and 
we will be glad to give you an audience, and to print what you have to say. 

Just at present we have the floor, and, with your permission, we will air a 
few of our views on the subject of genius. We feel pretty well backed up in 
what we are going to say by Mr. Webster; also by a long experience with geniuses 
of varying degrees, for most every one, in a way, has “genius”—a bent, if you 
will—in a certain direction. 

There is what is known as the natural horseman, with his ‘‘good hands ;” 
the baseball pitcher or billiard player who has “stuff on the ball,” but who has 
no realization of it, or, if he does realize it, he couldn’t explain to you just how 
he puts it there. Examples of this kind could be given without end. 

Of course, it seems quite certain that to be able to write successfully, or to 
do anything else successfully, one must have a particular bent or a certain amount 
of genius. An adaptitude for a vocation, up to a given extent, might be called 
simply a bent in this direction. As the person with the bent, or inclination, of 
adaptability displays “exalted intellectual power and creative ability,” we call him 
a genius. Therefore, a person who has an adaptability for writing can, by apply- 
ing himself, become an author, able to write stories that are worthy of being 
printed. And, if he is to do something of real merit, he must be endowed with 
something that really is “exalted.” 

If you have ever had the privilege to converse with a genius who may be 
a great inventor, a painter, an architect, a writer, a master of any craft, you will 
have noted that from time to time there comes into his eyes a look that is “exalted,” 
though hazy and far away, which seems to carry him to’ a world apart from 
us ordinary mortals. 

Thus do we “throw down the gantlet” to the hundreds of thousands who 
declare that genius can be acquired, and in doing it we declare that it cannot, 
any more than breeding can, be acquired, either in man or beast—one must be 


born with it. 


O naturally we are asked by many who would make literature their 
Of 

















if you are an employer and desire to piace your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are Just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want te know the characters of your friends as revealed in thelr chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted te her and will give you her expert opinion of thom, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When pormission Is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
Hyper with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
e revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

H. H. J.—Courage is one of the finest qualities that a man or a woman 
can possess. I agree with you there, but the kind of courage I mean may be 
a little different from the kind you mean. I think that it takes very little of 
a man’s “‘backbone” to deliver a blow with the fist, but I do think that to do a 
man’s full duty and to do it cheerfully is the real test of courage. From that 
standpoint I know that you are a courageous man, and I assure you that you 
needn't worry about the other. Don’t estimate a man’s worth by his physical 


prowess; that sort of thing belongs to ages long past. 


Werrer F.—Your handwriting shows me that’ you are one of those persons 
who worry themselves into trouble and out of health and happiness. I didn’t need 
your worried letter to tell me that. What you need is more self-control. I 
grant that that disposition is difficult to subdue, and that you may have to fight 
it all the days of your life, but if you don’t fight I can’t imagine what is going 
to happen to you. You have a fair amount of health, and if you will stop 
paying attention to your symptoms and will transfer your interest to some worth- 
while ambition, you will find that your symptoms will take care of themselves. 
Yes, you can be “popular,” and I am telling you “how” this minute. Forget 
yourself and show interest in other people. That’s all! 


STELLA Martis.—Talent for the stage, eh? Yes, it shows in the hand- 
writing, provided that it is a pronounced talent and not a mere flicker. That 
is the reason that I so often refuse to encourage people to go on the stage even 
when they have had some previous success or have been encouraged by actors 
and even managers. Our stage is crowded to-day with mediocre actors who 
not only bore us but who are obliged to eke out a precarious and unhappy ex- 
istence on it, when they would be happy and prosperous in some other walk of 
life. They and we, the public, would be spared a great deal if they had been 
discouraged from trying the stage as a profession. So far as you are concerned, 
you would make a good promoter, a good real-estate agent—anything of that 
kind. Don’t make the mistake of turning to office work. You will never be a 
success at that. 


A. A. R.—Your writing shows that you are a very materialistic person, and 
that you are possessed of far more direct and settled ambition than the majority 
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of persons. I estimate you as selfish, though not crassly so, and as fond of 
pleasure to an unuual extent, so long as it does not interfere with your ruling 
passion, which is ambition. You are not domestic in your tastes; probably you 
think that a good hotel beats all the private homes in the world and that keeping 
the furnace going is something that ought to be done by machinery. Be sure, 
then, to marry a girl with the same ideas. 


GirLIE.—I don’t know how in the world you can write such a silly letter, 
when you really possess a lot of common sense and practical ability. You are 
a woman, fully grown, by your handwriting, and I am sure that your mind is 
not a usual one. Why not try_to live up to your finest possibilities? Marriage 
may or may not be desirable, so far as you are concerned. It depends on whether’ 
you love a man and he loves you, and on whether you think that you are suited 
to each other, doesn’t it? You have charm and perhaps beauty, but your statement 
that you have is not a guarantee of the fact. Talents show in your handwriting 
that would give you success in the business world. You ought, in fact, to be 
looking about for a career, for you belong to the type which is never truly 
satisfied with a domestic existence. I know that you won’t believe this, but I 
know also that in a year or two you will find it out. 


Frank A., Cincinnati—That forward swing of your writing shows me that 
you are of an ardent temperament; that you are affectionate, inclined to be 
demonstrative, and that you have more than the usual masculine fineness of 
feeling. Your will power is far too weak to be the mainspring of such an 
ardent nature. Look at those short “t” bars. I suspect that your emotions play 
hob with you, with so slight a check on them. 
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You need more directness of ambition, more capacity for controlling your 
moods and more firmness in dealing with yourself. You have a bright and 
tactful manner. And this means that your best talent is your ability to meet 
and deal with people; salesmanship, therefore, is what you should take up as your 


career. 
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Amira R.—Well, once in a while a letter which I have to answer leaves 
me staggering, and that is what yours has done, Almira. How can any woman 
in her right senses calmly write that there is nothing for a woman who has an 
abusive husband to do but take the blows he gives her, because “I am a woman, 
and of course it is impossible for me to get out and take care of myself as 
men do?” My goodness, Almira, where have you been all these years? Your 
handwriting shows that you have a lot of practical ability and that you have 
even a sense of humor tucked away somewhere. I tell you what you do. You 
jnst go right out and look for a job. Do it for one day, and I’ll guarantee 
that you will find that you are not the helpless little fool that your letter would 
seem to indicate. Don’t expect that kind of man to support you. He never 
will, and you will just wear yourself to the bone in the effort to make him. 






Cuar.tes A.—No, I don’t see a single thing fundamentally wrong with you, 
and I think that that vocational expert who told you that there was ought to 
have been surer of his facts, to put it mildly. You have a great deal of diffidence 
and are self-conscious, but, my! I know a lot of very successful people who are 
all of that and then some. You just take heart, Charles, and go right at the 
business of being worth while to yourself and then to the world in general. 





HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the sclence that makes It possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
tecial companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Uniess your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
yeu wait until his articles treat upon the subject In which you are particularly Interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, In dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, Inclose a photo- 
Graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, Hf a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


The Foot 


HEN novelists talk about the long, slim, aristocratic foot they are more 
accurate than they sometimes are, but if they mean aristocratic in 
the sense of birth and breeding they are mistaken. The long, slim foot 

will be found in the descendant of any kind of family at all, except of such as 
have been manual toilers for untold generations. The aristocracy which it denotes 
is of the temperament, not of the blood. I have seen many such feet on the sons 
and daughters of humble clerks. 

The long, slim foot shows that temperament commonly ascribed to the so- 
called higher classes. In theory and legend the princess is sensitive, idealistic, 
easily offended, not inclined to work, and has an unusual, though not practical, 
mind, together with a charm which is tinctured with haughtiness and pride. That, 
precisely, is what is shown by the long, slim foot. 

A possessor of such a foot is not an easy person to get along with; she 
or he is apt to be illogical and very critical, to he excessively proud, especially 
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as to personal matters, and to have the exacting and delicate instincts usually 
attributed to the fairy princess of our childhood tales, ’ 

These slim-footed persons are often thinkers and philosophers, mystics, 
fanatics, and artists, but are seldom practical doers in this world that needs doers 
so much. They are not very successful employers or masters, despite their desire 
to rule; they are full of unreasonable prejudices and are never happy when 
closely associated with their fellow men. 

The plump, graceful foot, with a high arch and pleasing curves is the foot, 
among women, which marks the possessor of executive ability. These are the 
women who, other things being equal, can take on administrative and executive 
duties. They are apt to possess a sense of humor and to have personalities 
which are supremely tactful. 

A man with a “woman’s foot,’ as even the least discerning will designate 
it, is the cleverest of all his sex. Napoleon had that foot, and so did George 
Washington; in fact all administrative genius, in man, shows itself in a greater 
or less approximation to the woman’s hand and foot, even though the features 
be aggressively masculine. 

The very broad, fat, dumpy foot, without a well-defined instep or sole arch 
or refinement of ankle, is the foot which has no mind at the other end of the 
bony structure of which it is the support. There is absolutely no way, though, 
of determining whether a foot shows criminality or low moral elements. I have 
found that cold-blooded murderers are inclined to “toe in” or to walk, as an 
Indian does, with one foot directly in front of the other, instead of turned out 
at an angle as with many, but I am not ready to state that it is a character indi- 
cation. It may be but a coincidence. 


AORTA HUTT SAAT 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ELLOW cipher fans and puzzle enthusiasts who sit with me every week 

F in the lamplight, give attention! The problem for you this week is one 

in cipher writing. It is a cipher of the greater of the two classes of ciphers 

—the substitution class; every letter of the text is substituted in the cipher by 

two figures; the cipher alphabet is divided. But wait! A little more and the 
bag of beans would have been entirely spilled! 

Ever hear of Monty Pitt? No? Well, Monty was a burglar with a criminal 
reputation on two continents. He knew his business—so thoroughly that he 
walked with impunity wherever he pleased; detectives, the pick of several crack 
organizations, were unable to build up a case against him. Always were they 
morally certain of Monty’s guilt, but never were they able to get evidence against 
him at the scene of a crime; never could they riddle his alibis; never could they 
catch him disposing of his loot; never could shey get a pal to betray him. 

But into every criminal’s career comes the inevitable slip that brings about 
his downfall; Monty’s came in this way: 

Supporting Monty, assisting him when necessary, were three men who had 
been his stanch pals for years. These men went with him in his wanderings 
about the country and always stayed at the same hotel, but never did any share 
his suite. Whenever they had occasion to communicate with him they did it in 
cipher, for mutual protection—except, of course, at the rare time when conferences 
were held. 

Monty had just burglarized a fur dealer’s safe and made off with a goodly 
stack of loot, which included cash and bonds. As usual with jobs of his, the 
police were unable to get the clew that would lead to the thief. But every criminal 
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has his individual methods of working, and this latest job had all the earmarks 
of those others that had been attributed to Monty. 

Sure in their suspicions of Monty’s guilt, they placed a close watch on him 
and his pals; also they deliberately let it become known to one of Monty’s fol- 
lowers that the police had the goods on Monty at last, and that they expected 
to make an arrest shortly. This was done largely to see what the pal would do. . 
But the shot in the dark struck deeply, for the pal got panicky and communicated 
at once with his chief—in cipher, of course, but—under the eye of the law. 

This is the cipher, written according to the system which the quartet had 
used for years: 

I-12 I-2 1-8 2-1 1-5 2-5 1-8 I-I 2-4 2-5 1-5 1-6 1-8 1-6 I-3 2-9 2-3 2-9 I-2 
I-I 2-2 2-5 2-I I-7 2-9 I-7 1-2 1-8 1-7 I-2 2-6 1-7 1-8 2-5 2-3 I-2 1-8 I-I 1-7 
I-5 I-12 1-4 1-8 2-9 2-3 2-11. 

Monty attempted to carry out the suggestion contained in the cipher, but 
he was arrested before he could leave the hotel; on his person was found the 
loot of the fur dealer’s—and he got his long-pending prison sentence. 

You will find the working out of the cipher message interesting and stimu- 
lating mental exercise. See next week’s issue for the answer. 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “This is one you can’t solve.” The 
letters before each line were the key. Give each its figure equivalent in the alpha- 
bet—1 for A, 2 for B, et cetera—and count in along each line to the extent 
indicated by each figure, and you will find the letters in the message. 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 











THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


THE PACK 


Evading the police is often a losing game, but to extricate oneself from 
the entanglements of one’s own evil past is an herculean task—seldom, 
if ever, successful. The Pack preys upon the pack. 


By JOHN HUNTER 


THE MAN IN PURPLE MEETS A MAN 
IN BLUE 


Tight places are the meat and drink of bold men, but some situations 
are too tight even for trouble lovers. Ask the Man in Purple, if you 
don’t believe us. 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


A **CELLAR PLANT’? 


Something new in crime. 
By ROY W. HINDS 
AND OTHER SHORT STORIES. 
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MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY BY ORDERING IT IN ADVANCE. 
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WOOLLEY, GRACIE.—She was taken from her home by HAYES, DENNIS, or HEISE.—He was last heard of in 
a father, at Rochester, Minnesota, when she was about Cleveland, QOhie, where he worked as a Waiter. He is 
and half years old, and was put in the Home for asked to send his address to Shirley, care ef this aur 
the Friendless at St. Paul, from where she was adopted. zine. 
She has brown eyes and hair, and is now thirty-four years 


old. She had one sister, Myre, and one brother, Row- SArrTecws, a itetag. formerly of Paducah, Ken- 
land, older than herself. Her mother is anxious to find tucky. ° is thirty years . = ogg five feet nine 
her and will be grateful for any information that will be inches tal with ": hair amt gray He wag last 
of help to her in her search. Mrs. Irene Woolley, care rd from by his nephew in March, Weis, in New York 
of this magazine. oe having been ‘dlacharged from o 4 Sm 
ton. sees Oo wr nep! 
CONNINGTON, FRANK J.—He was last heard from_a who is very anxious to hear from him. Gallen Matthews, 
year ago at Washington, where ne was in a hospital. He 2637 Washingten Avenue, St. Louls, Missouri. 
ae a ee in A trend and Pog ee 
at Camp Stuart, rginia. A who has portan' — i q 
news for him would be glad get_his present address. PR gg By He big ota peste alk bre oh 
C. Schreiner, 416 First Avenue, ‘New York City. four inches in_heigh t, with black eves and dark bale and 
—* complexion e is rather ha 0 hearing. mother 
McLEAN, CHARLES 8.—He served with the Sixty-first is getting old and wants to her bey again. He ts 


Overseas Battalion, of Winnipeg. Canada, from 1915 to pee 7 
1919, and was last heard of at Bipen, England, in 1919, asked, to write to his sister, Mrs, Callie Dowdy, Route 2, 
A friend who knew him in England, and is now in jox 31, Hobart, ahome. 


A ica, o 
ag be ee tees Eee (HAROLD JONAS.—Ho was born In 


if he‘ sees hat he will write, care of thi 
magazine. wn Gee 5 = Finland, and left home some time ago to look for an 
— but has not written, and his mother is anxious 
ITH, J. H.. who lived at Aurora, Missouri, about hear from him and to learn ff he has found his 
thirty years ago. He was a miner. His daughter Laura | Any one who knows his whereabouts please write 
would like to learn what has become of him. He was to W. V. Smith, P. O. Box 639, New Glasgow, Nova Sce- 


about six feet tall, with dark nair and eyes. Any infer- tia, Canada. 

mation regarding him will be gratefully received by Mrs. 

Frank F. Drews. 102 Nerth Street, Coffeyville, Kansas. KANAK, JOHN.—He left his home and family in May, 

1907, and has not been heard of since. He is between 

FRAGA, ROSELIA, last heard of in San Francisco. forty-three and ferty-five years old, with gray-blue eyes 

There is important news for her and she is asked to write and black halr. His daughter Elizabeth, who was a little 

at once te her sister Angela, at 591 Beretania Street, girl when he left, is very anxious to find him, or to get 

Honolulu, Hawaii. any news ef = and veh be om gr TO Oe 

. who can tell her something o xer father, jliza! 
BRAINE, T. G.—His father would like to hear from c 

him. He was last heard ef in Tacoma, Washington. Any anen, SASS GE Ue: AEeEe: 


one who knows his whereabouts will do a great faver by erly Me A He 
writing to G, T. Braine, P. O. Box 1074, Victoria, British ts pe a" *y height, with blast 
Columbia halr and gray eyes. He went to Bradiey’s Corner, Burk- 


ett, Texas, in Januar 92 when last heard of 
RELLSTAB, FREDERICK.—He was born in Bern, Swit- Wummett. foxes. in January, 1020, ang when att ving. but 
zerland, about sixty-three years ago. He was a cook and he never arrived, and no trace of him has been found 
used to make his stepping places usually in California, since. His wife and children are very anxious to learn 
Oregon, and Washington. He was last heard from in Spo- whether he is living or dead, and would be glad to hear 
kane, Washingten. Any one knowing where he is, or what from any ene who knew him in Burkburnett. Mrs. Joho 
has become of him, will do a great kindness by writing W. Embry, Wickes, Arkansas. 
to Gottlieb Rellstab, P. O, Box 1042, Greely, Colorado. 
F He 
BROGAN, ROY.—Re is about nineteen years old, five BAUSH, ERNEST K., known as Ernest Stilwell. 
feet nine inches tall, and has not been heard of by his is forty-three years of age, about five feet six i ches tall 
friend for about three years. He would be glad to get and has reddish-brown hair and brown eyes. ew ' 
news of him and will greatly appreciate any help in the Jacksonville, Florida, working for the Wilson Construction 
matter. ‘Theodore McCoy, Route 2, Box 89, El Centro, Company, until about three years ago. His mother his 
California. ’ 5 > not gon him fer fourteen years, — would be fe 
grateful to any one who can give her some news 
WINSLOW, BUTLER, tho son of Colonel and Mary Bell son. Mrs. F. Jones, R. F. D. 32, Barberton, Ohio. 
Winslow. He lived at one time in Greenville, Mississippi. 
He wae very fair and had red hair. He was last heard ROSS, COLIN HUGH.—He was in Oaks Corner, New 
of in Califernia. The daughter of his sister Mamie would York, in September, 1912, when hig sister heard from on 


like to hear from him, and will be grateful for any infor- for the last time. He is twenty-eight pons Foote 
n e 


mation that will help ber to find her uncle. whom she has auburn hair and blue eyes. His home is ; 
never seen. Mrs, Gertrude Bell, 1498 West Thirty-fifth Ohio, where he worked for a time for the Standard 0 
Place, Los Angeles, California, Company. His sister will be. most grateful to any one who 

can give her news of him. Mrs. N. W. Snyder, $2 Twenty 


GRANDY, HAROLD OLIVER.—He is nineteen years old, second Street, S. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
with dark-brown hair, ong age eyes, 5 ” fiv eo h 
seven inches tall, He was last heard in June, . adi ches tall, with 
when he sent a telegram to his mother from New York ee Bernas. ro oe hea oe Sens in the 
City, saying he would be heme on July 4th. No word left leg. When last heard of he was at Regina, Canada, 
has been received from him since, and all trace of him in July, 1919. Any information about him will be erate- 
has been lost. His mother is broken-hearted at his ab- fully received by his mother, who will be glad to, best 


. 
sence, and begs of him, if he sees this, to write to her. > " » he Mrs. 
Any information that will help her to get news of him = = Sa ae Pte pM agg NB wa 
will be most gratefully welcomed, Mrs. Ella Grandy, 26 vans, em ° oF 2 
Lewis Street, Geneva, New York, JAMES.—If you see this please write. You are ba: 

GARTEN, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Keeler, Cali- but not forgotten. Remember ston Theater caro vf 

fornia, about 1910. Any one knowing where he is is asked socket, Rhode Island, June 15, 1920 st 
to be kind enough te write to his son, John Garten, junior, this magazine. 
nee 3 . 
523 South Elgin Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. MUIR, MARION and AGNES.—They left, | 


JESSICA M. S.— a od n Helena do Scotland, about twenty-six years ago, an 
not ot 9 you. ” rr nntaage Mh “ey wit oC. * ighth Co., wes — ba P= tg = od 
who is new ica, wou ife 
C. A. ©., Fort Mills, Philippine Islands. them, and would be delighted to get news ef them ast 
SHEPHARD, CLAUDE €.—Please write to your pal, they should see this and will write to Alex ae *thout 
Ted Stormes, and send him a permanent address, in care of this magazine, their letter wili be forward 
of this magazine. delay. 


























CAMDEN, JUNE.—She is nineteen years old, about five 
feet two inches tall, with gray eyes and fair hair. A 
friend has some news of interest to her, and she is asked 
to write to I. Weinstein, care of this magazine. 


BALLINGER, SELVANIS.—He was last heard from in 
Dallas, Texas. His nephew will be grateful for any infor- 
mation about him. J. T. C., care of this magazine. 


BROWN. WILLIAM KINGMAN.—He is the son of Waite 
and Mary Canfield Brown, and was born in Northfield, 
New Hampshire, about 1849. He left there when he was 
about sixteen years old, and was last heard of in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a few years later. Part of one finger is 
missing from one hand. ae nephew, the son_of Mary 
Brown, would be glad hear from him. MHenry W. 
Gardner, 192 Franklin Street, Franklin, New Hampshire. 


STEIGLER, CHARLOTTE, who was born April 4, 1902, 
at Maryland Maternity Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Any ieaiien aon her will be greatly appreciated by 
ber brother, Charles Steigler, care of this magazine. 


MISSOURI MAC.—Write to B., care of this maga- 
zine, and hear some home news inet is to your advantage. 


AVERY, CHARLES SEAS. —He has been missing for 
twenty-six years, and has it been seen or heard of dur- 
ing that time. He lived Ay "Greenville, Jersey City, and is 
a carpenter. He is about fifty-five years of age, and had 
brown hair and eyes. He left a wife and five children 
when he went away, and they would be glad to know 
what has become of him, or whether he is dead or alive. 
His youngest daughter, who was five weeks old when her 
father left home, will gratefully receive any information 
about him, Mrs, A. C. M., care of this magazine. 


ROWE, CLIFFORD.—He is about five feet seven inches 
tall, with light hair and brown eyes, and when last heard 
of was going to Oregon to take up some government land. 
He is about twenty-seven years old. An old friend who 
was with him in France would like to know where he is, 
and will be glad to hear from any one who can give some 
information about him. D. W. Bennett, Box 581, Har- 
lowton, Montana. 


GELLSZHUN, EUGEN.—He was born in Germany and 
is sixty years old. He is a mechanical engineer and was 
last heard from in Chicago. He werked as an engineer 
on steamers. A close relative would be glad to hear from 
him, or from any member of his family. T. G., care of 
this magazine. 


CORPINING, LESTER.—He was last seen in Detroit. 
He is tall, with black halr and brown eyes. He is asked 
to write at once to a friend who has important news for 
him. R. Causino, 509 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


DE WEESE, GROVER C.—Please write to your old 
friend Slim, care of this magazine. 


MURRAY, DAVID S&., formerly a member of the Eighth 
Aero Squadron, in America, and the 1699th Aero Squad- 
ron in France. He was discharged at Baltimore in March, 
1919, and was last heard of in that city in July, 1920. He 
is_ a sheet-metal worker and mechanic, forty years: old, 
fair, with blue eyes, and of stocky build. Any informa- 
tion about him will be gratefully received by Stuart D. 
Murray, Suite 2, 8110 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COUCH, JOHN A.—When last heard from he was in 
Chester, South Carolina, but was leaving there soon to go 
to Columbus, Georgia. His sister wil) greatly appreciate any 
information that will help her to know his present where- 
abouts, as she ig very anxious to find him. Mrs. Minnie 
Love, 226 Preston Street, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


HAGAN, LOTTIE.—She was adopted about January, 1915, 
shortly after her mother died, by a family named Pal, 
or a name something like that, who lived in Yoakum, 
Texas. Her brother, who is in the U. 8. army, will be 
deeply grateful to any one who can give him _informa- 
tion that will help him to find his sister. Ben F. Hagan, 
care of this magazine. 


BLAIR.—Information is wanted of the children of WIL- 
LIAM BLAIR, who died in Courtland, Arizona, in August, 
1915. They were placed in an orphanage after the death 
of their mother. The two boys were later taken out by 
the pe ‘r, and after he died the three girls yee claimed 
by rdian named Leishman. Their names EDDi 
WILLIAM. JOHN ERNEST, MARY ALICE, and “BLANCHE 
and ORA, who are twins. A relative is very anxious to 
find these children, and will very grateful to any one 
who will be kind enough to give her news of them. Mrs. 

R. Butts, Westport, Califernia. 


OSBORNE, MRS. FANNIE BLANCHE, who left Okano- 
can, Washington, in October, 1910, for her home in Mis- 
sourl, and later went to Madrena, Mexico. She is be- 
lieved to have married a John Wilson. They went to 
Florida in 1912, and all trace of them has been lost since 
that time She is about forty years old, five feet in 
height, with gray-blue eyes and a small scar on the bridge 
of her nose. There is some property of her first husband's 
being held ‘or her, and any one knowing her whereabouts 
will do a favor by writing to G. E. Rockwell. 63 Walston 
Place, Sait Lake City, Utah. 





Missing Department 





ROACH, EMMET.—He left Great Falls, Montana, last 
fall. Old friends would like to hear from him. George 
Sewell, 907 Eighth Avenue South, Great Falls, Montana. 


BRAUN, ROY.—He is twenty-two years old and was 
last heard of in New York City in 1917. He has light 
hair and blue Sree, and weig! 


he sg 
to dad. Any “information will 
Harry Braun, care of this magazine 


BAKER, MRS. MAE, formerly of Penver, and last heard 
of about two years ago, when she left for Oklahoma City. 
She is a thirty-one years old, and of fair complexton. 
She has three little girls, now ranging in age from eigiit 
to twelve. Two of their names are Burma and Mar- 
guerite. The name of the other ig not remembered. Any 
information will be greatly appreciated by Miss Gertrude 
Rogers, 1105 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado. 


GOERING, THEODOR.—He is sup to have come to 
this ccuntry from Naumberg about 1861. His only living 
cred would be glad to get . _Also 
KATHERINE VOLK, who arrived in this country in June, 


greatly EB... 


1882. Any information about these two will be greatly 
appreciated by G. M. Lamberts, care of this magazine. 


GILSEY, EDGAR, better known as ‘“Cap.’’ He is about 
twenty-three years old, bread-sheuldered, and has dark- 
brown hair. He is asked to write to H. Meyer, care of 
this magazine. 


HUGHES, TERRENCE J.—When last heard from, eight 
years ago, he was a on Cunard 
liner, and it is thought that he left Liverpool and settled 
either in California or Australia. He might be in the 
grocery business, or a steward or storekeeper on an ocean 
liner. He was five feet ten inches tall, with reddish-brown 
hair and brown eyes, well educated, and of refined appear- 
ance. He was generally known as “Terry.”” His parents 
are very og to get news of him, and hope to_hear 
from some one o has known him. Mrs. J. Hayden, P, O 
Box 318, yA Illinois. 


WILLETTS, MYREL H.—He is twenty-nine years old, 
with blue eyes and light hair. When last heard from, in 
November, 1917, he intended to enlist fer overseas service, 
but there is no record of his having enlisted under his 
own home. His home its in Willestewn. North Dakota. 
Any one having knowledge of his whereabouts, or know- 
ing anything whatever of him since 1917, will do a great 
kindness by writing to his sister, M. H. Willetts, care of 
this magazine. 


MOORE, LESTER HALE.—He was last seen in Mem- 
phis eighteen years ago, when he was working as a fore- 
man for the I. C. RB He ts six feet tall, with dark- 
brown hair and hazel eyes. His mother ts old and is in 
delicate health, and any ne son would bring 
great happiness to her. Any one having information pees 
him will do a great favor by writing to Ve 
Barnes, 1515 Latham Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CRAMER, CHARLES W.—Be is an expert hardwood- 
floor man. ny one having information as to his where- 
abouts will do a great kindness by communicating witb 
his grandmother, Mrs McCutchan, 3836 North 
Thirty-second Street, Line oln, Nebraska. 





GOULD, CHARLES.—His three children were taken to 
the State orphanage at Owatonna, Minnesota. They were 


Maud, Clare, and Maybelle. They are now grown up 
and would like to know where their father is. Any infor- 
mation that will help to find him will be greatly appreciated 


by his daughter, Mrs. A. H, Crowley, 769 North Fifty- 
seventh Avenue, Weat, | Duluth, Minnesota. 


SMITH, CHARLEY, who was married at Camp Pike, 

Arkansas, on November 19, 1919, and disappeared bas 
ng discharged, leaving his wife and a baby boy. 
d his home was in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He had 
dark-brown hair and brown eyes. wife is very anxious 
to find him, and will be grateful for any information that 
will help her in her search. Mrs. Gladys Smith, care 
of this magazine. 


SHANPINE, ALVANETTE, also known as Alva TLets, 
was last heard from at Grand Rapids or Detroit, Michi- 
gan Any information about her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by L. Snyder, care of this magazine, 





PETERSON, CLARENCE, sometimes known as King. He 
was lest heard from at Austin, North Dakota, in 1918. 
Later it was heard that he had meved to Moorhead, Mon- 
tana. A friend would like to hear from him. D. L. 
Hathaway, care of this magazine. 


GUY, RUTH.—In 1905-06 she came from England and 
went to Brooklyn, where she werked in a millinery estab- 
lishment. A year or so later she married, but her mar- 





aig name is not known. Her cousin is anxious to find 
he and will be grateful for any information. M 
Mahon, 1146 Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 
NEUHS, FRED.—When last heard from he was inp 
the U. 8. Radio School, at Great Lakes, Wlinois. His 
preseut address is wanted by a friend, who will greatly 
appreciate any information. M. D., care of this magazine. 











—— 


iin eeentesime ners 


YELLOW sue. *. Sane EARRING.—He is an he 
and was with the Bill Wild West Show. He 
sometimes a, as Paria Yellow Elk. An Indian friend 
is seeking him, Ay will bo most grateful to any one who 
can give him news that will help him to find his 
friend. Frank Fi evhite, care of this magazine. 


gate I HOBOKEN.—Please send your address to us. 
It will perfect safe. Grandpa died January Ist. 
Mother Mg anxious and worried, and has been very il 
Please write at once.—Minnie, 


DUTTON, ERNEST.—He is about fifty- hee years old 
and was last heard of eighteen years ago in Melbourne, 
Australia, when he was undecided whether to go to Auck- 
land, New Zealand, or to San Francisco. His mother and 
relations will be grateful for any news of him. Owen 
Jones, care of this magazine, 


MIXON, MRS. MAE.—She gave her little girl for adop- 
tion when she was two years old, and kept the boy. When 
last heard from she was at Fort Worth. The girl is now 
twelve years old, and her foster mother wants her to know 
that she has a brother, and will be very happy ‘t Mrs. 
Mixon will write to her. Mrs. H. Knittel, 915 Washing- 
ton Street, Waco, Texas. 


DELANEY, WILLIAM -~He was last heard of at Gen- 
eral Hospital, Brandon, Maniteba. Mac wants to hear 


sonal matter ay you and him. Write to MacM. 
MacLean, Y. M. A., Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 


PHILIP ella to your old pal, Kirk. 


WILSON.—My mother’s name was Mary Wilson. She 
had two sisters, one named Viola, and another whose 
mame I do not know; also one brother, named James. 
The iast place they were supposed to live in where they 
were hea of, was Maine, Wiscensin. It has been said 
that the name of Wilson was a stepfather’s name, and 
not her own. If any one could help me to find her sisters, 
or any of her relatives, I should greatly appreciate any 
Kindness shown in the matter. John M, Barry, care of 
this magazine. 


HARDTACK.—I was ready to come when I received 
your telegram. Go back to Electra. I knew + of a 
letter. Am anxious to be home with you.— Becky 


GRIGGS, MRS. MAMIE.—I am anxious to hear from 
you. Please send an address that will reach you.— 
Cc. E. ¥., care of this magazine. 


FINNEY, WILLIAM ROE.—He was last heard of at 
Austin, Texas, when he was about three years old, at tho 
home of Mrs. Nellie on who took care of him. He 
is now twelve years old. He is asked to write to Mrs. 

T. Burum, 612 Sunset Avenue, Dallas, Texas, who 
will be bo La. to hear from any one who can help her to 
ind 


BROWN.—I was given to the Home for the Driendless 
on March 18, 1875, and was adopted by Mrs. Hugh F. 
Hendrick, of Ionia, Michigan, on August 28, 1875. I am 
anxious to find some of my relatives and will p deeply 
grateful for any assistance in my search. Mrs. Ella Raikes, 
care of this magazine. 


JARVIS, GEORGE W.—He was last heard of in Dex- 
ter, Missouri, in 1900. He served an enlistment in Com- 
pany H, Twenty-second Infantry, at Fort Keough, Mon- 
tana, from 1893 to 1896. A friend is anxious to get news 

him and will appreciate any information that will help 

find him, =— Dilbeck, 1306 North Sixth Street, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


KECKLER, FRANK C.—He is forty-one years old, with 
dark eyes and hair and a dark complexion. He was 
known as “Ski,”” a nickname that was given to him when 
he was a guide at Glacier National Park, Montana. He 
was last heard of at Missoula, that State, at Christmas, 
1918. Any information that will help to find him will be 
gladly received by his wife and children. Mrs. Nellie 
Keckler, South Park Avenue, Kinosha, Wisconsin. 


NEVINS, FRANK ALVIN.—He was adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Aaron_B. Root, when he was abeut five years 
old, in or near Multnomah, Oregon. Later they moved to 
Portland, where at one time they lived at 180 St. Clair 
Street. When he was adopted he was given the name of 
Alvin Burr Root, by which he is probably known. He 
was twenty-one years old on June 27, 1921, is tall and 
slender, with light-blue eyes, very fair complexion, and 
light-brown hair. Any infermation as to his whereabouts 
will be most gratefully received by his sisters, who are 
very anxious te find him. Please write to Mrs. A. B, 
Woolfe, care of this magazine. 


EATON, JAMES.—MFle is a native of Belfast, Ireland, 
and has been engineer on board United Fruit Company’s 
steamers. Any information about him will be very grate- 
fully received by his old chum, Harry Matchett, 9 South 
Street, Walpole, Massachusetts. 


WRIGHT, LEE.—When Iast heard of he was at Key 
West, Florida, where he lived during 1918-19, with his 
wife, Ella. His friend from Forts Pierce and Lauderdale 
would like to hear from him, and hopes, if he sees this, 
that he will write. Frank M. Goldstein, care of this 
magazine. 





Missing Department 


SLIM.—Your little one wants her daddy. You can get 
our address through this magazine.—Hon. 


ALLINGER, CHARLES.—He was last heard from in 
Rice County, Kansas, June 12, 1916. He was supposed te 
have started for home a few months later, but has_ never 

m_ heard from since, His mother would be very grate- 
ful for any information that would help her to find her 
son, Mrs, Mary Allinger, 46 Henry Street, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


CRUMP, ROBERT A.—He has not been heard from fot 
ten years. His brother, who has business of great im- 


get his present address. When last heard of he was in 
Los Angeles. Please write to T. R. Crump, Maison Dore 
Avenue, Madero 18, Mexico City, Mexico, 


LONGSTREET, THOMAS JESSE.—A friend, who parted 
with him on September Lg 1918. - France, would like 
at that time a seaman, secend 
class, attached to the U. s. Naval } - A Station. Any 
one knowing his address will do a favor by sending it to 
L. Calium!, care of this magazine. 


SMITH, MARY SANDARS Your sister has important 
news for you and asks yeu to write to her without delay. 
Everything is — and nebody ill bother you. Write 
to B. D., Box 603. 


COOK.—1I was born i Newton County, Missouri, in 1878. 
My mother died when was two weeks old, and a lady 
named Pritchard took Ri and kept me until I was eighteen 
months old, when & was given te A. F. Allen. I have 
two sisters and three brothers, if they are all alive, and 
would be seg dl grateful if some one would give me infor- 
fation about them. I am very —" to my people, 
and will th any asaistance. My own name was 
John Jackson Cook. Pua write. to J. J. Allen, 19 N. W. 
B Street, Miami, Oklahom 


BROWN, EDWARD.—He left Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, on July 6, 1920, and was last heard of in Par- 
kersburg, same State. He is about eighteen years old, 
five feet four inches in height, and wears spectacles. He 
is asked to write to his old frie! James Kendall. St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Rechester, New York. 


BEINS, THOMAS A., of New York City, last heard of 
at Stony Canon, California. He is thirty-seven years old, 
about six feet tall, and worked in mines. His mother died 
in 1911, not knowing his whereabouts. His aunt is very 
anxious to cet news of him, and will be grateful for 
any information that will help her to know what has _be- 
come of him. Miss Josephine Henessey, 416 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 


RODRIGUEZ, HARRY CUMPTON. —— sate last heard 
from about eighteen months ago, whi was in the 
U. 8. navy. He had leave and wont’ to , +3 for 4 
month, and has not heen from since. His sister 
will greatly appreciate any information. Marie Rodri- 
guez, care of this magazine. 


LEROUX, ADLORD.—He ts a waiter in hotels and when 
last heard of was in San Francisco. He is five fect four 
inches in height, weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and has black hair and brown eyes. His people 
are very much worried at not hearing from him, and wil 
greatly appreciation any information. Mrs. Frances Le- 
Roux, 1203 Madison Avenue, Teledo, Ohio. 


LARSEN, LAWRENCE H.—He is forty-six years of age, 
five feet nine inches tall, has grayish-blue eyes, black hair 
streaked with gray, and sharp features. He left home 
six years ago. His family and friends are anxious to get 
news of him and will be glad to hear from any one who 
has seen him, or who has any information that will help 
them to find him. Please write to his mother, Mrs. H. 
Larsen, Box 1114, Yakima, Washington. 


PHILBY, MARY, formerly of Baltimore, where she was 
employed as a waitress) She may be known as Mary 
Bruce. There is important information for her, and she 
is asked to write to J. B. Warner, 247 West Preston Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


WEEKS, CORBETT, first sergeant, Company MH, Eleventh 
Infantry. He ts wanted by an old friend. who hopes, if 
he sees this, that he will write, Harvey A. Kemrer, 
Route 1, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


FARNER, DANIEL, the son of John and Rose Farner. 
He was adopted by a family named Stafford, and may be 
known by that name. He haa three brothers, William, 
Clifford, and Peter, and one sister, Fay; also his father. 
They have not seen him fer twenty or twenty-five years, 
and would be very happy to hear from him, or to get news 
of him from any one who knows him. Please write to 
hig sister, Mrs, Walter Reed, care of this magazine. 


WALTERS, GLADYS, formerly of Joplin and Kansas 
City, Missouri. She went to Denver with a friend, and 
was last heard from in Beatrice, Nebraska. A friend 
who has not heard from her for several years would be 
glad if she would write to her at once. Mrs. R. A. D., 
Box 183-A, Herrin, Illinois. 











Missing Department 


CASTLEMON, DANIEL CLARKE.—He was last heard of 
Council Bluffs, Nebraska, 


name, b: its of 

fe was about five feet ten inches tall, with sandy hair and 
light-brown eyes. When last heard of he was somewhere 
in Kansas, and might have gone to his uncle in Council 
Bluffs. A near relative is anxious to find them, and will 
be glad to hear from any one who can give her news of 
them. Mrs. Mary E. Ogden, 365 New Street, Newark, 
Jersey. 


HUDDLESTON, P. S.—He was a painter contractor, 
last heard from_in Silver City, New Mexico, 
about fifteen years ago. His brother will greatly appre- 
= ng —o concerning him, and will be grateful 
any who can send him his present address. J. 
Huddleston. Bellaire, Texas. 


FLEMING, THOMAS J.—He has not been heard froma 
by his people or his friends since 1916, when he 
friend were on their way from Canada to Montana to enlist 
in the service. No one has been able to trace him since 
that time. He has dealt in land and mining interests in 
most of the Western States and Canada. He made his 
home most of the time in Centralia, Washington. 
friend is anxious to know what has become of him and 
hopes to hear of him through readers, whose kindness will 
be greatly appreciated. KR. C. Mills, care of this magazine. 


WALLACE, W. B. C.—Would like to hear from you. 
R. S. and V. are working it alone. Why didn’t you give 
a tip?!—H., care of this magazine. 


HAYS, CURTIS A.—He was last heard of at Hoquiam, 
Washington, in 1908, when he was t par- 

nts lived ‘at Springfeld, Oregon. 
old and wants to see him. Any one who knows where he 
is, or who can give any news of him, will do a kindness 
by writing to_his sister, Mrs. Mary Hays Rice, 723 East 
Tyler Street, Portland, Oregon. 


WHITE, JESSE FRANK, sixteen years old, with black 
heir, dark complexion, and blue eyes; ALBERT, fourteen, 
with brown hair blue eyes; GRACEY, twelve, 
dark hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion; RUB 
prebably dark hair and fair complexion. She’ 
eight months old when her mother saw her 
the mother was away sick, the father took the children. 
and she has not ~_ them since 1914. Any ‘ormation 


that will help her find them will be very gratefully 
received. Mrs. Pearl ‘white, care of this magazine. 
ELLIS, MARTIN A.—He went overseas in the Seventy- 


sixth Division, 308, Co. K., Infantry, and was transferred 
to regular army, First Division, Co, D, Twenty-sixth In- 
fantry. He died in France. If some boy sees this who 
was in his company and knew him, his mother would be 

y It would comfort her very 
his friends. Mrs. 


get a 
No. 1, Box 39, Oldtown, Maine. 


Catherine W. Fling, R. D. 


HIGLAND, ROY E., known as ‘“‘Nervey,”’ ee will re- 
member the Green River trip. Also O. OLTZ, who 
was with the Big Eight and has a sister Ke doctor in 
Kansas. Whitey would like to hear from these two, care 
of this magazine. 


HARRY K. 8.—Let us know where you are.—Lew. 


GREEN, SOMMONER, the father of Frank Elmer Green. 
When last heard of he was running a f in North 
Dokota. Any one who knows where he is now will do @ 
great favor by writing to his grandson, Scott LeRoy Green, 
857 East Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MORRIS, ELIZABETH.—Please let me hear from you. 
I sent you_a letter to Kansas City, Missouri, which was 
returned. H. A, Short, P. O. Box 562, Hanford, California. 


DEAN, MRS, STELLA BROCK.—She was born in Xenia, 
Ohio, and was last heard of in Indianapelis in 1917. She 
is fifty-two years old, light-colored negress, and tall, Her 
brother is anxious to find her and will be grateful for any 
information that will help him in his search. King D. 
Brock, care of this magazine. 


McDOWELL, KATHERINE.—She is 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, wi 
light-gray and a pale complexion. 
on the 28th of March, 1909, as an emigrant, for Philadel- 
phia. A near relative would be glad to hear from any one 
who has known her since she came to this country, and 

will be deeply grateful for any assistance in finding her. 
Bernard Brady, care of this magazine. 


Bpoks, WILLIAM, known by his friends as “‘Hot-cake 
pil * you see this please write to you old pal, Mac, 
care of inte magazine. 


about bang 0 


FALER, CLAUDE.—An old schoolmate of pe Idaho, 


where they were both brought up, wants him write 
He bas not seen him since 1905. He would also he glad 
to hear from any of the members of F Company, First 


who were in that company from 19i1 to 


Graham, 





8. Infantry, 
1914. Louis FP 


care of this magazine. 


Be at emery — ie left his heme, Bolton Ranch, four 


north . 1906, not one word 

hast been heard from since that time. His mother has 
watched and waited all through the fifteen years 

he went away, and has never given up of seeing her 

once more. His three brothers are all 

living, and will give him a good welcome when comes 

back. He is now thirty-eight years old, five feet nine 


inches tall, with brown eyes .and dark-brown hair. Now, 
good readers, look around, and see if you know anything 
of this young man, and if you do, please write to his sor- 
rowing mother. Your letters will be a great comfort to her, 
and if she finds her son this way, be sure that you will 
never be forgotten. Please write to Mrs. R. Smith, 
care of this magazine. 


NOONAN, JOHN.—He came from Limerick, Ireland, 
when he was quite a young man. e@ ig now about forty- 
seven, five feet six inches tall. He had dark-brown wary 
hair and blue-gray eyes. He has three sisters living; Jen- 
nie and Lizzie are in Rochester. His father was Michael 
Noonan, who died a short time ago at Bloomfield, Iowa, 
and his mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Boyce. She 
died nineteen years ago in Limerick. His sister Mary, who 
has not seen him for twenty-five years, will greatly sae 
ciate any news that will help her to find him. Mrs, Mary 
Sullivan, 322 Merriman Avenue, Syracuse, New York, 


“BOOTS. re to your pard ‘‘Wolf.”” Same old ad- 


eee 

LOWER, FLOYD.—He was last heard of in Kansas City, 
Missouri, “" 1914. He is asked to write to O. L, C., care 
of this magazine. 

MAUNDER, HARRY.—He was last heard of in Minne- 


His aged mother and broth- 
see 


and will ee 
news of Any information will be gladly ——s 
William ea, 712 Scott Street, Hancock, Michiga 


SANGSTES.—Information is wanted of Mrs. Alice e 
stes and her two daughters, Emily and_ Alice. 
thought bay they are somewhere around Boston, 


chusetts. Also Willie Sangstes, a nephew, who was last 
heard from in Texas, but lieved to have gone to 
Montreal, Canada. they see this they are asked to 
write to George Sangstes, 370 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 

CLOUGH, HAROLD WAYLAND, formerly of Chicago, 
where he lived at 600 wen Avenue, and last heard of 
in San Francisco. His wife was Lillian Toussen Clough. 


Harold Clough, twenty-seven years old, of fair complexion, 
five feet five inches tall. hese people are also known 
as Webb. Any information about them will be thankfully 


received by an old friend, E. P. Webb, 208 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

YOUNG, WILMA and JESSIE.—They were adopted 
from the Michigan Children’s Home, at St, Joseph, about 


1912. They are fifteen and thirteen years old respectively. 
Wilma has a scar ou her right temple, and Jessie has @ 
brown birthmark on her right arm. Their mother loves 
them and wants to hear from them. Mrs. James Miller, 
717 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


HUBERT, HUGH.—He was born in Dallas, Texas, about 
1887. Later his people moved to New Orleans. He has 
a sister named Edna, and his mother’s name was Maude. 
When he was very young he returned to Texas to live with 
some relatives, and has never been heard from since. His 
brother-in-law will greatly appreciate any information that 
will help to find him. V. Williams, 2744 West Thirty- 
second Street, Denver, Colorado. 


BIRTCH, ROBERT WILLIAM.—He is about fifty years 
old, and of dark complexion. It was heard that he was 
living at Dawson City, Yukon, and left there in the fall 
of 1918 to go to British Columbia. He left Leonard, 
Ontario, fifteen years ago. Any infermation about him 
will be greatly appreciated by W. G. Wilson, Cascades, 
Quebec, Canada 


ASHBY, W. M. and W. T.—They were last heard of 
eight years ago on a farm about seven miles from Queen 
City, Texas. They are both Western men, and are rather 
tanned. M. is sixty-six years old, and : ae 
thirty-six, and has black hair and blue eyes. Any infor- 
mation will be most gratefully appreciated by their daugh- 
ter and sister. Leis Ashby, 706 Cross Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


COLVIN, TOM, sometimes known as “Big Tom,”’ who 
lived at one time in Tuttle, Oklahoma, and was last heard 
of in Oklahoma City. Any - information about him will 


be greatly appreciated by Mrs, 8. C. Barron, 2327 Glen- 
arm Place, Denver, Colorado. 

HAMMER.—JULIA, MYRA, DOROTHEA, and MAR- 
GARET.—They were put in homes nearly two years ago, 


and their uncle would like to get some information as to 
their whereabouts. Any information that will help to know 


where they are will be gladly received by M. L. Hammer, 
care of this magazine, 

CHERRY, RESSIE.—You have had enty years to 
forgive the wrong done to you. My healthy "t failing. I 
have plenty to make goed the years you have had to 
work for my mistake. Let me hear frem you. Send — 


pameg, as | want you both to share in my property.—B. 











ane 








Missing Department 


pli earn. 0 he og By, S.A. left Sete. Canada, in 1880, 


GERRARD, JOHN.—He was born in Banff. Scotland, 
about fifty years ago, and left his home in Aberdeen six- 
teen years ago for the South African gold and diamond 
mines, having a brother. Charles, already there. In 1918 
or 1919 he left South Africa for the United Stateg, and 
was last seen on Fifth Avenue, New York City, in 1920. 
He is about six feet tall, with blue eyes, hair turning 
gray, and thin features. His trade is that of building 
and mining catpenter. His son is anxiovs to get news of 
him, and wilil be grateful for any information. James W. 
Gerrard, care of this magazine. ° 


HENDSETH, MELKIOR OLSEN.—He is about sixty years 
old, and came to the United States from Norway in 1892. 
-, was last heard from in 1898, in Mir lle 

to work in the wocds and on farms in North Dakota 
—} Minvesota. Any information as to his whereabouts, 
or proof of his death, will be gratefully received and highly 
appreciated by J. Botten, 1330 First Avenue, Department 
137, Seattle, Washington. 

LANE. ROY M., last seen in Muncie, Indiana, in April, 
1919, and FRANCIS EDWARD PATTON, last seen in 
McClure, Ohio, in 1902. Any information that will help 
to find these two men will be greatly appreciated by H. W. 
Lane, 437 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


FROST, DAISY, who used to live on Hancock Street. 
Brooklyn, New York, is asked to send her address to 
Daisy, care of this magazine. 


HAPPY, EDDIE, who is known as Jack Miller. His 
sister, who has not seen him for thirty years, and who 
has made many efforts to find him without success, is very 
anxious to get news of him. He is the son of Robert 
and Nancy Happy. They were separated when they were 
small children. He would be about forty years old now. 
Any information about him, cr of any of her parents’ 
people, would be most gratefully recetved by Mrs. Pearl 
McGehee, 216 North Sixth Street, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


HERRY, SAM, formerly of Philadelphia, and MRS. 
HARRY RIGGANS, of Delta, Colorado, who was Miss 
ga Shoemaker. An old friend would like to hear from 

S., care of this magazine. 


PORTER, BERT C., forty-cight years old. He left his 
home at Samaria, Michigan, twenty years ago, and bg, 
last heard from in Arizona abeut fifteen years ago. 
was heard that he left there for California. ARTHUR H. 
forty-three years old, was living near Bay City, Mic higan, 
eight years ago, and visited his sister at her home in 
Wyandotte at that time. Any news of these men will be 
most gratefully received by their sister, Mrs. Nellie Rus- 
sell, 7936 Fort Street, West, Detroit, Michigan. 


HARBISON, ARTHUR COFFIN.—He left bis home in 
November, 1920, and has not been heard of since, and all 
efforts to find him have failed. He is five feet eight 
inches tall, with gray eyes and brown hair. Stoops slightly, 
and is much tattooed. On his right arm is a_ cross; 
on the left, a tiger, a goat, and a buffalo head. On his 
breast a girl. Any information as to his whereabouts will 
be gladiy received and highly appreciated. M. J., care 
of this magazine. 








RUSSELL, WILLIAM, also known as Mike Bender. He 
Was last heard of in Knowlton, Wisco about two years 
ago. He is asked to write to his pal, who expects to sail 
on the Great Lakes soon Bernard Block, care of this 
magazine. 


SNEE, JOHN.—He left England thirty-two years ago, 
and came to America with his mother, Mrs. Bridget Fina- 
gen. He left a wife and five small children, and they 
have never heard from him since he went away. He may 
be known by the name of Fimagen. His wife and two 
of the children have died since he left, and his daughter 
Catherine, whe was two years old at that time, is now in 
this country, and is anxious to learn whether her father 
is living or dead. They heard at once time that he was 
in Wisconsin, and later that he was in Chicago. Any 
information that, will throw some Tight on this matter will 

most statefully received by his daughter, Catherine 
Snee, care of this magazine. 

PRICE, VIRGIL E.—Your brother would like to hear 

. you. Write to him in care of this magazine.—Charles 


Price 








HIGGINSON, GEORGE FRANCIS.—He was last heard 
of over eighteen years ago at 1152 South Ridgway 
nue, Chicago. He is now probably over seventy years 
old, All letters sent to harmy have been returried marked, 
“No such addres is asked to write to his son, 
Wen:worth D. Hiesinesn, 619 Kohler Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


LENANDER, BERYL.—Last heard from in 1919. Please 
write to lL. M. J., care of this magazine. 


SMOOT, 
your old bunkie of Laval, France, 
Schulte, care of this magazine. 


ELLIOTT, CLARENCE, who was with Al. G. Barnes’ 
circus in 1918, and later worked on M. M. Sherman’s ranch 
at Crawford, Kansas, and left there in September for 
home. If he sees this he is asked to write to his old bud- 











WILLIAM BRADLEY (SMOKE).—Write to 
Private Gerhardt E. 


die who was with him, A. B. Conkle, care of this magazine. 


learn somet he . will write to 


BP. & M., care of ntfs — 


OLIVER, WILLIAM.—He was last seon in Huntington, 
West Virginia, about twelye years ago, when he left his 
sister’s home. He is a_ blacksmith by trade, about five 
feet nine inches tall, fifty-six years old, and has black 
hair and eyes. «Any one who knows of him will do a grest 
favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. J. Bates, 2235 
Sulivant Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


ROSS, WILLIAM, formerly a sergeant in C Battery, 
Motor Machine Gun Brigade. ASHEY, 
GEORGE, formerly a corporal in same outfit. WILSON, 
PATRICK, or PADDY, formerly a sergeant in same outfit, 
and a veteran of the South African War. Bill Ross is 
thought to be in Toronto, and Paddy in Winnipeg. Any 
one who knows the present address of any of these gen- 
tlemen please send to William MacFarlane, 120 Bonnacord 
Street, Moncton, N. B., Canada. 


KAUZLARICH, IVAN.—He is about fifty-six years old, 
five feet six inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, 
and is of Austrian pp aga When last heard of he 
was running a cettle ranch tn Nevada, five years ago. His 
son will be grateful to any one who can give information 
that will help him to communicate with him. Anthony 
Kauzlarich, care of this magazine. 


HILLARD, SIMUEL T.—He left his home in Bridgeport, 
Illinois, in September, 1915, and was last heard of in 
October, 1916. He is fifty-six years old. His mother is 
dead, and George is in the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, 
Ohio. His wife is anxious to know whether he is dead 
or alive, and will greatly appreciate any information that 
will help her to get some definite news of her husband, 
Mrs. Anna Hillard, 2316 South D Street, Elwood, Indiana, 
I am with 


DEANE.—Please write to me. I am worried. 


mother.—Patsy. 


SCHULTZ, ERNEST.—He came to this country from 
London, England, in 1896. He wags employed there by 
the Tottenham Lager Beer Brewery. He landed at New 
York, and left there on February 27, 1897, for Erie, 
Pennsylvania. He was last heard from at Dalles, Ore- 
gon, where he was employed by the Electric Power Com- 
pany. He is about sixty-six years old. He had two sons, 
Otto and Kari, and his wife, Louisa. Any information will 
be gladly received by his son, Otto Schultz, 2959 Twenty- 
sixth Street, San Francisco, California, 


BAILEY, FREDERICK EARL.—He disappeared from 
Lewiston, Idaho, about tbe end of May, 1919. He is an 
expert uuto painter, is about fifty yeara old, five feet six 
inches tall, with broad shoulders and mouse-colored hair. 
Before leaving he paid his union dues six months in ad- 
vance, but all benefit for him has now run out. His 
wife and baby boy, now three years old, would be happy 
if they could get news of him. If any of his felatives see 
this they would do a great favor by writing to his wife, 
who would greatly appreciate a word from them Mrs. 
Mary Bailey, care of this magazine, 


BOYD, EARL R.—He is about thirty years old, five feet 
eleven aud a half inches tall, has lMght hair, and was last 
heard of in Pueblo, Colorado. His father is not expected 
to live long, and any one knowing his present address will 
do a great kindness by sending it to his brother, Robert A. 
Boyd, Box 62, Portland, Colorado. 


HOPSON, SAMUEL, who left Tacoma, Washington, in 
April, 1914, for Muscatine, Iowa. He is six feet two inches 
tall, thirty-four years old, and has black hair and brown 
eyes. Any infermation about him will be appreciated by 
W. E. Platt, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 





ALDRIDGE, MINNIE.—She was born on November 24, 
1897, and when last heard of was in Markam, Canada. 
Her parents separated whe she was about three years 
old, and her brother, who was then a baby, would like 
to find her. He will be most grateful for any !nforma- 
tion that will help him to cemmunicate with s sister. 
Fred Aldridge, care of this magazipe. 


FALLAR, BUSTER.—About fifty years ago he married 
the sister of Bill Brown in Mississippi, and had three 
children, a boy and a set of twins, girl and boy The 
twin boy died, but the girl is still alive. The other boy 
ran away from Mississippi when he was about fifteen years 
old and joined his father, who was then in Okiahoma, 
and who was three-quarter Indian, amd worked in 
coal mines. He was last heard of forty years a af 
it was said that he had married again, and 
further has ever been heard about him. «ny 
tion regarding him, or any of his people, will be 
appreciated by Mrs. Mary Smallwood, care of this magazine. 











EDWARDS, WILLIAH MANLY.—He and his wife, Fan- 
nie Marie, left their infant daughter in the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home, in Chicago. The date of the baby’s birth 
was August 12, 1899. She was adopted when she was six 
weekte*old, is now married, and would like to know 
something of her parents. Any information that will hel 
to find them will be gratefully received. Mrs. Edna - 
Deyle, 3451 Ghope Place, Detroit, Michigan. 




















A $1000 Raise 


“Williams is making $1000 a year more than you are, but 
he is leaving the first of the month. 


“You may not know it, Carter, but I’ve had my eye on 
you for some time—in fact, ever since I found out that you 
were using your spare time to read upon our business. That 
study has paid you, and us too, mighty well. 


“Judging from the way you made good in your other positions I am 


convinced that you have the training and the ability to do Williams 


work. Therefore, beginning with the first of the month you will be 
promoted to Williams’ place at a $1000 a year more than you are 


now getting.” 


You Want a $1000 Raise Yourself 


and a position of which you can be proud. Our PRO- 
MOTION PLAN will help you get it. Carter’s case is 
only typical of thousands of others who got big money 
and real jobs through our PROMOTION PLAN. It will 
work just as happily for you. 

If you were to look through our files, you would find 
case after case of big success. Men and women with 
no more and probably less ability than you have are 
making good with astonishing progress. There is no 
reason why you should lose out in getting more money 
and substantial promotion. Luck or pull won’t give it to 
you but—the PROMOTION PLAN will. 

DON’T TURN THIS PAGE until you have made up 
your mind to find out HOW TO GET A $1000 RAISE. 
Put a mark on the coupon against the line of work in which you 
are interested and we will send you full information on our prac- 
tical PROMOTION PLAN. Mark and mail the coupon today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. G722, Drexel Avenue & 58th Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


OE ee oT a ne a ene ae a 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G722, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on how the PROMO- 


job checked. 
.... Architect 
-.-- Building Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 
....Automobile Repairman 
«Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
«Business Manager 
Cert. Public Accountant 


....Accountant and Auditor .... 
.... Surveyor (& Mapping) 


Bookkeeper 


DraftsmanandDesigner ..... 


....lectrical Engineer 


eons Electric Light & Power .... 


General Education 


[TION PLAN will help me win promotion in the 


+..Machine Shop Practice 
«FP hotoplay Writer 
«.»Mechanical Engineer 


Shop Superintendent 
Mient M 





nt 
+..Steam Engineer 


Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 


Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 


.High School Graduate 


Fire Insurance Expert 























0 GUNS AND A POOL OF BLOOD 
CLUFTO 13th MYSTERIOUS CRIME 


Assassins. Discard 


killers roared a A 
Joseph Sinacola, old, a for- 
mer friend of Anthony D’Andrea, the | 
victim, is dead. He was killed in fr t| 
of his home at 725 South Loo street 
by two unidentified assas fled. 
It was the second a the 
mysterious gunmen to ola. | 
On July 6 a man shot t ician | 


as he stood in front of hMhome. For| 
a week it was thought he would die, 
then he began a slow recovery. 





weeks ago. 
Josephine Sinacola, 
daughter of the dea 


Italian girl has watched 
run up to her father, fire shots aghim 
and flee. 


Beat Victim “To the Draw.” 
_They approached wj 


ed little Benny to the 
reached for his revoMer. As he drew| 
it two shots were fired by the | 
sins. He dropped his gun and turn 
up the sidewalk to runw, Another fusil-+ 
lade was fired and Sfhacola fell fifteen 
feet from where he had been sitting. 
His body was riddled with bullets. 

Other bullets had splashed through 
windows and against the walls of the 
little areaway. 

The assassins threw away their 
weapons and dashed across the street 
and then west on Spice street. Turn- 
ing into the alley, they werfflost to the 
sight of witnesses. a 

( COUPONS” 
eeamweGeR eee eee ee ee ee ee ee UmcelCUe 
U.S. School of Finger Prints, Room 5257 


7003 No. Clark St., Gjcago, Iil.: ! 


Please send me FREE Senevts of Finger Print § 
and Secret Service investigation work with full 
information about your course of study. 


Is Feud’s Thirteenth Victim. 

Sinacola is the thirteenth victim of 
the political feud in the Italian ward. 
The warfare commenced on March 8, 
when Paul A. Labriola and Harry 
Raymond, politician henchmen of Ald. 
John Powers, were killed. Since that 
day the vengeance of both factions has 


broken out time and again, leaving a) 


trail of blood and death in the wake 
of each shooting. 


The description the police have of | 


the murderers of yesterday could be 
written with a rubber stamp—No. 1, 
medium height, stocky build, dark 
skinned, weighing 180 pounds, wearing 
brown suit and hat. 

No. 2, the same. 

The policemen picked up the only 


clews they have —the two revolvers | 


A Neighborhood 


Directly across the 
Sinacola family live 
atives of Joseph La 
former bodyguard, w 
on June 26. Laspes 
closest friend, and s 
death Sinacola had b 
and a provider for h 
| dren and widow. 
| It was at this hou 
gazed yesterday mo 
back and forth. 

Down Loomis str 
ing brown suits and 
and gazed at Sinaco 
started toward him. 
were in the pockets 
they marched on th 
victim. 








‘THE KEY To The MYSTERY 


Finger Prints that will positively 


is on those two revolvers. 


identify the murderers were left on those guns. The mystery 
of who committed this last of 13 crimes can be solved when 

Fi t Expert compares the finger prints on the guns 
with those of the many suspects arr@sted i a connection with 


BE A FINGER RINTEXPERT 
dUR PARE TIME 


that fall to trained men in this fasci- 
ith the we ge ging of the science of 
s fa stat ony 


. ise 





se i ks# large indus- 
ti Ase demand for 
. ee 


With cumeanseras : 


ar@@iven 


tell about the We 

parposes of identi othe 
come a fing Epes expert i 
@pecial Amite offer. Send Ce 


. §. Schgo} of 


7003 No. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 











